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4 CERTAIN defj 7'ee of success^ real or supposed, xii the delineation 
of vjjieeu Marii, iiaturalbj luduced the Author to atteoiipt something 
similar respectiiu/ ‘‘ her sisUr and her Joe^’ the celebrated Elizidieth. 
lie will not, however*prdend to have approached the task with the 
same fcelnu/s ; for the candid liobertson himself confesses having felt 
the prcpidices with which a Scotsman is tempted to ngard the sub¬ 
ject ; and 7vhat so liberal a historian avows, a poor romance-writer 
dales not disown. . But he hopes the influence of a prejudice, almost 
as natural to him as his native air, will not be Joiuui to have grcatlij 
affected'the sketch he has attempted of Bnr/land’s Klizaheth. I have 
'‘iideavoured to describe her as at once a high-minded sovereujn, and 
a female of passion^iate jZelmgs, hesitating betnnxt the sense of her 
rank 'ind the duty she onved her subjects on the one Juind, and on 
the other, hir attachment to at nobleman, who, in external tpiahjica- 
tions at least, amply merited hi,)' favour. The i\itercst of the story is 
thrown upon that period when the sudden death of the fiist Countess 
of Leicester seemed to open to the ambition of her husband the oppor¬ 
tunity of sharimj the crown of his sovereign. 

It IS possible that slander, which very seldom favours the memories 
of persons in. exalted stations, may have blackened the, character of 
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Likc.sfcr irifli d((il('i' dindi’n flutn realhj hcl(>)t(i<'d to it. Hut iho 
(ihtio-d (jeuool of the turnes atUuJicd the*i)iotii foul yuapicious to 
the dnitli of fht uufo} Imiatc Countes!>^ moic f'<}jfiia}hj «.s' it toolPpJaro. 
^0 rcrij ojqnn tinif'ly for the indulrjfvce of hei Imbeds midnfioii. If 
ICC cell tiuU Jdunolc.'f Aiitiquilies of I’evlcsliiiv, there infi, hut too 
viuch ijrouiid for the trudiiionti vhit^’i chaiye Lei( ester icith- the 'luuider 
of his wife,. InfhefiUoPiing cx.tiart of the pas'^aye the leader will 
find, the (tidhontij I had, for the story of the, 'roiuauce.— ■ 

“ At tlo’ West end of the church aie the ruins of a manor, anncnlhj 
hdotajtnif fits y. cell or place of icnwial, as some leport) to the 
manhs of Ahinydon. At the iJisi^olution the said vianoi o) hnd- 

shvj) v'lis conveyed, to one- - Oiueh (I beheve), the pos'-essorhif 

(lodstow then. ^ ** 

‘‘'In die, hall, over the rhiiKiieij, I find, Abinridon arms nit in 
stone, vr:. a patonee hrteeeii jour martletts, and also, irno/htt 
isniteheon, ri::, a, hoii rampant, and sevcial mitres cut, in stone 
about the house. Their, is also in the said house a eh timber ealUd 
Dudh'ij '.i I’hiimhri, where the h'oil of Ijoices^n's a ife nas innidmd ; 
of V Inch this is the, sttiiii followimj ,— 

“ Hnbert Itudte.y.^ Hail of Leieeslei, a leiij ijoodhj pnsouaiy, and 
silujiitai hj well jeatin ed, beiny a ijieat faiouiite to (Jiicni A'/i:jdn,lh. 
it was thoiajht, and, commouhj ujiorted, that had. he been a baehilov 
or u idinrer the Queen would* hare made hnii her husband' tothn 
end, to free himself if afl obstacles, he. fommaiid.s, oi peihaps, u ifh 
fair Jlatterimj entreaties, desires his wife npose herself hete at Ins 
servant Anthony Worsteds house, who (Ueii lived in, the aforesaid 
maiior-house j and, also prescribed, to h'lr Itiehard Tkirnny fa piomjiter 
to this dcjoiiv), at Jus coitnnif hilher, that he should fast attempt to 
poison her, and, if that did suit take cjfeci, then by any otlur wa^ 
nhiilsoerer to i/ispatvli lin, ‘This, it seems, ivas piovcd hy the lepovt 
of Dr. Walter Ijayly, sometime fellow of New ilollciye, thin Hriiiy in 
O.rfnid, and, professor of physic %u that univeisity; whomf hccau,*i, 
he would, not consent to fake (ffray hcr^life poison, ths Earl 
endeavoured to displace him the court* This man, it seems, ■mportnl 
for most icrfaiu, that thcie was a pn^tice in (hnrivor amony the 
eouspnators to hav,.> jiolsoned this jfbor mnocen^ lady a little, before 
she was Lilkd, nliih was attempted after this mannin' '~»-Theii see- 
iny the yoml lady'sad and heary (as one that well knew' by her other 
handliiiy that her death was not far of), bcyan^lo persuade her thTit 
her present disease ica^s ahandane.r of nieJanehBhj and other hunionis, 
d'c., and thi'Nine would ueids enuusel hn' to talc soumpotion, lehich 
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she ubsolately refusing to do, as siill suspecting the worst; whereAipon, 
they sent a messenger,on a day (imawaus to ]^rj for Dr. BayJy, 
and mtreaiod^liiHi, i% persuade her to take some little potion by Jus 
d'irect'ioft, and they uiouUl fetch Ahe same at Oxford ; meaning to 
have odd^d something ofjheir own ft>rJier comfort, as the doctor upon 
'just cause and cjmsideration difl suspect, seeing their great impor¬ 
tunity, and the S7nalL neM the lady had (/ ^hysic^ aiid therefore he 
^peremptorily denied their request; inisdouhtimj *as /if afterivards 
7'eported) lest, if they had poisoned, her under the name of his potion, 
he miyht after hare been hanged for a colour of their sin, and the 
doctor lemaincd still well assumed that this way taking no effect, she 
nvnld 'not long escape their 'i^/em^e, -which ajtei'icards happened thus. 
Fui Sir I^(hard Farncy above said ('thi^chicf projector in this de- 
^sign), 'icho, by the Fail's ordei, remained that day of her death 
alone with her, with one nwn only an% Forster, who had that day 
forcibly sent away all her scivants from, her to Abingdon maiket, 
ithont three miles distant fiom this place; they (I say whether first 
sfijling her, or else strangling her) afterwards flung her down a pair 
of stairs and bioke her ‘neck, using much violence ‘upon her; but, 
however, though it was vulgarly reported that she by chance fell down 
stairs (but still without hurting her hood that -was 'upon her head), 
yet the inhabitants will tdl you ihej;e, that she -was conveyed from 
Jter Msnal chamber wheie she lay to another wheie the bed’s head, of 
the chamber stood close to a pnvy postern door, where they i'U the 
n^ght came and stljled h*r in her bed, braised her head very much, 
biokc. her neck, and at length Jlwug her down stair.'i, thereby believing 
the world would have thought it a mischance, and so have bhndjcd 
their villany* But behold the mercy and justice of God in reveng- 
'j^tg and discovering this lady’.‘i murder, for one of the persons that 
was a cuadjuto'' in this murder ‘Was afterwards taken for a felony in 
the, marches of *iFales, and offering to^publish the 'manner of the 
gfarcsaid murder, was privately made away in the prison by the 
FarVs^appSintmeut; aiuhSir Uichurd Vainey the other, dying about 
the saijie time in J%ndon, crieA miserably, and blasphemed God, a'lal 
said to a person of note (who hath related the same to others since), 
-not long before kis death, that sill the devils in hell did tear him in 
'pT.ee,es. Forster, *Hkewise, after this fact, being, a man formerly 

addicted to hospitality, company, mirth, and music, was nftei wards 
observed to forsake a^l this, and with much melancholy and qieusive- 
ness (some say with madness) pined and dropped, away. The wife 
also of Bald Butter, ki'usman to the Far!, gave out tlj^c whole fact a 
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little before her death. Neither are these following passages to he 
forgotten^ that as soon as ever she was mwdered they made great 
haste to burg her before the coroner kctd given Mis 4tiques^ f%}hich 
the Earl himself cond.&mned as notflone advisedly*), which her fathei\ 
or Sir John Robertsett (as I Aippose), hemring of, came «with all 
speed hitlm', caased^her corpse to bdHaken ijp, the coroner to sit upon 
her, and farther ^nquify Ho be made concerning this business to the 
fall; but ifwa^ generally thought that the Earl stopped his mouth,* 
and made up the business betwixt them ; and the good Earl, to malce 
plain to the wor^ the great love he hare to her while alive^ and u)hat 
a grief the loss of so virtuous a lady was to his tmder heart, caused 
(though the thing, by these and ^thei* means, was beaten into tiie 
heads of the principal rrwn^f tM university of Oxford) her body to 
he re-buried in St. Mary's GUiwHch in Oxford with great pomp and* 
solemnity. It is remarlcahle, when Dr. Bahingtm, the Earjs chap¬ 
lain, did preach the funeral sermon, he tript once or twice in his 
speech, by recommending to their memories that virtuous lady sb 
pitifully murdered, instead of saying pitifully slain. This Earl, 
after all his murders and poisonings, was himself poisoned by that 
which was prepared for others (some say by his wife at Cornbury 
Lodge before mentioned), though Baker in his Chronicle would have 
it at KilUngworth, anno ]58^” * ♦ 

I'lie same accusation hcH been adopted (ind circulated by the aJthor 
of Leicester’s Coramonwealtlx; a satire written directly against the 
Earl of Leicester, wHch loaded him with tJie most horrid crimes, and, 
among Ihe rest, with the murder of his first wife.f It was alluded 
to in the Yorkshire Tragedy, a play erroneously asevibed to Slutk- 
speare, where a raJee, who determines to destroy all his family, throws 
his wife down stairs, wi,th this allusion to the supposed murder qf 
Leicester's Lady — ^ 

•« 

The only way to charm, a umnan's tongue ^ 

la, break her neck—a politician did ih 

The reader will find-1 have borrovjpd several incidents as well as 
names from Ashmole, and tlie more early authorities; hut my first 

' r> 

* AiifaiDole'a Antiguifiea of Berkshire, vol.'ll, ji. 149. The tradition as to Lol- 
oeater*s death xras thijs communicated by Ben Jonson to pih£nmond of Hawthorn- 
den “ The Earl of lelcester gave a bottle of liquor to fadjs Latiyf whfeh he willed 
her to use in any faintness; which she, after his returns inm court, not knowing 
It was poison, gaite him, and so he died,” ^ " 

t (This satire was wrltlfen by the notorfous iesuif Robert Parsons, and was 
lorg^y copied by Ashmole in hia AntiqrviXtee. These authoiitics were perhaps too 
much relied uiJbif by the Author.] o 
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acquaintance with the history was through the mo^e pleasing medium 
of ve-fse.* There, is a 'p&riod in you0i when the met'e power of 
hers liai^a mo% ^'^ong oft ear omd imagination than tn.more 
ftdmn-eed life. At this s&sson V immature taste the Author was 
greatly delighted with th9poems of Mickle and Langhorne, poets who^ 
thowjh by no means dejOnmti in ^ higher hrUnches of their art, 
were eminent for their powers of tethal rMl<My dhwoe most who have 
* practised this department of poetry. One of those pieces of Mic 
which the author was particularly pleased witfi, is a ballad, or raU 
a species of elegy, on the mdject of Oumnor Halt, which, with others 
by the same author, were to he found in dmns's Ancient Ballads 
(volume iy. page ISO), to wfiich "hwk MicUe mads liheral contribu- 
timts. The first stanea especially had ItpecuUor species of enchant- 
*nwnt for the youthful ear of the Autftor, 'the force of which is not even 
now entirely spent; some others are sufficientty p^’osenc. • 

'♦ Note A. Title of " KenUworWi.f* 



■ftiB ueicksTes wieux 





The dews of summer night did All; 

The moon, sweet regent of the aky. 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hal],, 
And many an, oak that grew thereby. 


I rose jjp with the cheerful morn, • 

No lark more blithe, no flower more guy; 
And like^he bird that haunts the thOm, 
So meirily sung the livelong day. 


Now nouglit was heard beneath the skies, 
The sounds of busy life were still, 

Si.ve an unhappy lady's sighs. 

That issued from that lonely pile. 

Leicester, she cried, is this thy love 
That thou so oft hast swoiii to me. 

To leave me In this lonely grove, ^ 

Iminured in shameful privity f 

No more thou combat Ivitli lover’s speed, 
Thy once beloved bride to see; 

But be she alive, or be She dead, 

I fear, stem Bari, ’fi t^^ saiue to ttiee. 

Not so the usage I received 
,jWhen happy intny father’s hall; , 

No faithless husband then me grieved. 

No chilling ftalh did mo appal 


If that my beauty is b]||t small, 

Among court ladles ali despised. 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
Wliore, scornful Earl, it well was pnzeA ? 

And when vou first to mo niadj suit. 
How fair I was you oft woulfl say ! 

And, pn^hd of conquest, pl;ick’d the fruit, 
Then left the IjJossom to deca^. 

1 

Yes I now neglected and despised, 
lose is pale, the lily’s dead ; 

But ho that ooc^ ^lelr charms so prized. 
Is sure the i^se those cburms aiu fled. 

Bor know, when aick’ning grief doth pigy. 
And tendur love’s repaid with scorn, 

The sweetest beauty will decay— 

Wliat floweret can oitdure the storm ? 
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At court, I’m told, la beauty’s tbrone, 
Where every lady’s itassing tare, 

That Eastern flowers„that sRame the suu, ‘ 
Are flot^so glo^ingl^no^ao faftr, • 

Then, Earl, why didst thou leav4 tbd 
Where rcJsea and where llUef 
To seek a primrose, whhso pal^aliadas * 
Must sicken when those gands are by? 

• 

'Moug rural beauties I was one. 

Among the fields wild flowers are fair; 
8onie country swain might me have won, 
And thought my beauty passing rare.' 

• 

Ili\t, liCi coster (or I much am wrong), 

Or ’tis not beauty lures tliy vows; 
•Uiither ambition’s gilded crown 

Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

Then, Leicester, why, again I plead 
*(’riie injured surely may repine)— 

Wliy didst thou wed a country maid, 
When some fair princess might lie thine? 

Why didst thou praise my humble charms. 
And, oh ! Oien leave them to decay? 
JVhy didst thou win mo to thy arms, 

Tlwn leave to mourn the livelong day? 

The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly os they go ;• 

Envious they mark my silken train. 

Nor think a Countess can have woe. 

• • 

The simple nymphs 1 they little know 
^ llow far more happy’s their estate; 

To smile for joy than sigh for woe— 

To be (iiintent than to be great. 

► • 

How far^ess blest am I than them, 

Dally,to pHhe and waste wittecaro! 
Ijike tho poor plant tlHt, from its st^m 
Diviifed, feels the chitling air, 

t 

• 

Nor, cruel Earl, cau I enjoy • 

**The humble charm* If solitude; 

Your minlofis pftmd my peaoe destroy 
Ey sullen frowns or pratlngs rude. 


Last night, as sad I chanced to stray, 

The village ileftli-bell smote my oar; 
They winked aside, and seeni’d to say, 

** Countess, prepaj-e, thy end is near 1” 

* • 

And uow, while happy peasants sleep, 
Here I sit lonely and forlorn; 

No pne to aootht me as I weep, 

Save IhllWnel 0 | yonder thorn. 

• 

My srdrits flag—my hopes deiwy— 

Still that dVead death bell smites my ear. 
And many a boding jjeems to sayv 

Countess, prepare, tny end is near!" 

jpitis sore and wbA that lady grieved 
In 9tunttor BAUao lone and drear: 
j^d liiiany a heartfelt ai^ she beave<L 
And let fall many a bitter te^. 

And ere the dawn of day appear’d, 

In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear. 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The death-bell thrice was heard to ring. 
An aerial voice was heard to call. 

And thrioe the raven flapp’d Its wing 
Ai'ouvd tho towera of Cumnor Hall. 

Tho mastiff howl’d at village door, 

The oaks were shatter'd on the gi'eeu, 
Woo was the hour—for never more 
That hapless Countess e’er was seen I 

And in that Manor now no more 
Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball; 
For ever since that dreary hour 
Hive spirits haunted C}imnor Hall. 

The village maids, with fearful glance, 

• Avoid tho ancient moss-grown wall; 
Nor ever lead the merry dance 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 

Full many a traveller oft hath sigh'd, 
And pensive wept the Countess’ fall. 
As wandering onsvards they've espied 
The haunted towem of Cumnor Hall. 


Abhotsfoed, Irf March 1831, 
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f CuMTTOB Hall on Place. 

♦ • 

[Tn a valuable work, by Mr. Adlaj^i* on HobscfM, (Im Emrt of Leicester, 
find Keniltoofih, 8vo, London 1870, author says* that Canifor Placn 
was originally one of the country seaw of the Abbots of Abingdon, aiut 
that, on the dissolution of the nionlsteries, it granted by HAiry VIII, 
to his physician Geofge Owen. At Owen’s death in 1661 it was bought 
by Anthony Foster, and vwseoccupied by him lor several years ; and at his 
demise it pas^d into the hands of the Earl of Leicester, The Place ulti-, 
niaiely became the property of Lord Abingdon. 

“For a long period/' says Mr. Adlar<l, “Cuinnor was deserted ; the re¬ 
collection of Amy lludley’s melancholy end was revived Miiongst the 
ignorant villagers, whose imaginations conjured up forms and hojroi*s before 
unheard of, and hence arose the leg^ndarji tales that have descended to 
the present time. Decay followed on desertion, and, with the aid of 
the wanton and mischievous,‘before a century had rolled away it had 
become almost a nun.” • • • 

“A l^w fine elms scattered here and there are all that is lef1;^to aid in 
realising the former picturesque appearance of this reti-eat, where wc oie 
privileged to sympathise with suffering innocence and blighted affection.” ^ 


* [The ballad of Cumnor Hall, as stated in the Introduction, appeared, “now 
first printed,” In.Evan’a collection of old ballatls, vol iv. p 130, 1784, and m the 
now edition (the editor discarding the anticiue mode of spelling), vol, iv. p 04,1810 
In this form it is given above. The author, William Julius Mickle, was a son of 
the minister of Langholm, in Dumfriesshire, where he was bom in 1734, and died 
at Loudon in 1778. He is nowocliiefly known by his translation from Camo^ns of 
the Luaiad.] • • 
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Note A, p. S.—TiTiiE of KENiLwoBTfi. 

[Lockhart iiiforma us that “Sir Walter wished to cajl his novel, like the 
balliW, Cumnor Ball, but, in deference to his publisher’s ^Constable’s) 
wishes, substituted the present title.” Tlie fascination he had for this 
ballad is roferrwi to by his old schoolfellow Mr.*IrvjPng, who aays, “After 
’ the lalKiurs of the day wert over we often walked i%the Mmdmos (a publi? 
park in Edinburgh, intersected by formal rows of old trees), especially 
in the moonlight nights, aud Seott seemed never weary of repeating the 
fii-st stanza, ‘The dews of summer night did fall.’” 

When speaking of the Waverley Novels, Mr. Lockhart declares that 
“Kenilworth was one of the most successful of them all at the time of 
publication; and it continues, and, I doubt not, w^ll ever continue, to be 
placed in the very highest rank of prose fiction. The rich variety of 
character, and scenery, and incidonlll in this novel, has never indeeil been 
surpassed; nor, with the one exception of the Bride of Lammernioor, 
has Scotlfc bequeathed us a deeper aadfinore alfectiug tragedy than that 
of Amy Ihjbsart.''] 


Note B, p. 39.— Foster, LAMB<|p5»5fti, and the Black Bear. 

If faith is to he put in epitaphs, Anthony Foster was something the very 
reverse of the character rspresented m the novel. Ashmole gives this de- 
••cription of his tom¥, I copy from the Antiquities of Berkshire, vol. i. 
p. t43. 

“ In the north wall of the chancel at Cumnor Church is a monument of 
grey luarbte, whereon, in brass plates, are engraved a man in armour, and 
his wifd in the habit of her times, bffth kneeling before a fald-stoole, to¬ 
gether \?ith th8 figures of three sons kneeling behind their mother. Under 
the figure of the man is this inscription : 

Antonios Foasriut, generis generosa propago, 

Cumnersa Dominus, Berct^riensis emt 
Annigw, Armlgero prognatns patre Ricardo, 

QuI quondam Iphletbse Saloplensia erat. 

Qsatuor ex isto fluxerunt stemmate natl, 

Bx isto Antonlus stemiilate quartus ei«t 
Meute sagax, animo precellens, eorpore promptos 
Bloquii dulcis, ore disertus erat. 
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In factiB probitas ; fuit in sermone vennstaa. 

In vultu gravitas, relHgione fldes, 

In patnam pietaa, in egenols voluntas, 

Accedunt rbliquis annumerandt. bonis. , 
f Bi quod cuncta raplt, rapuit non omnia L'‘tiium, 

SI quod Mora rapuit, vlvida fama dedit, 

< • « * * * 

“ These verses following are writ at length, two by two, in jiralse of him : 

Argute resonas Cithare pretendere chordas 
Novit, et Aonia conorepiiisse Lyra. 

Oaudebat terre tenorsa defigere planUs; 

Et inlm pulcbras construere arte domoa, 

Oorapoaita varlaa lingua forraare loqnolas 
Doctus, et odocta scrlbere multa uianu, 

“ The arms over it thus : 

Quart. ^ ® Homs stringed. 

vuart.^jl 3 

Pinions with their j'oints upwards. 

“ The crest is a Stag couchant, vulnerated through the neck by a broad 
arrow ; on bis side is a Martlett for a difference.” 

From this monumental inscription it appears that Anthony Foster, 
instead of being a vulgar, low-bred puritanical churl, was in fact a gentle¬ 
man of birth and consideration, distinguished for his skill in the arts of 
music and horticulture, as also in languages. In so far, therefore, the 
Anthony Foster of the romance has nothing but the name in common with 
the real individnal. But notwithstanding the charity, benevolence, and 
religious faith imputed by the monument of grey marble td its tenant, 
tradition, as well as secret history, name him os the active agent in the 
death of the Countess j and it is added, that from being a jovial and con¬ 
vivial gallant, as we may infer from some expressions m the epitaph, he 
sunk, after the fatal deed, into a man of gloomy and retired habits, whose 
looks and manners indicated tha.. ’.e suffered under the pressure of some 
atrocious secret. 

The name of tiainboume iS still known in the vicinity, and it i.s said 
some of the clan partake the habits, as well as name^ of the Michael Lam- 
boume of the romance. A man of this name lately murdered his w'fc, 
outdoipg Michael in this respect, who only was concerned in the murder of 
the wife of another man. 

I have only to add, that the jolly Black Bear has been restored to his 
predominance over bowl and bottle, in the village of Cumnqr. 


NoiB C, p, 165. —Lboenb of WAybAND Smith. 

The great defeat, given by Alfred to the Danish invaders, is said, by Mr. 
Gough, to have taken place near Ashdown, in BefksU’xe. “The burial 
place of Baereg, thecDanish chiei, who was slain in this fight, is distin¬ 
guished by a parcel of stones, less than a mile from the hill, set on edge, 
enclosing a piece of ground somewliat raised On the east side of the 
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southern extremity stand three 8(juarish flat atones, of about four or five 
feet over either *ay, supportii^ a fourth, and now called by the vulgar** 
Wayland SMiTiilfroin an idlo'rraditinn nboyt an invisible smith replacing 
lost liprse'slioes t|erc.”— ftouaa’s EdUion of Camlen's Britannia, vol. i. 

p. 221. • • 

The popular belief still retains memory of this wild legend, whijh, con¬ 
nected a.s it is with the site of a Danish sepulchre, may have arisen from 
some legend concerning the northern Duergar, who resided in the rocks, 
and were cnnning workers in steel and iron. It was believed that Wayland 
Smith’s fee was sixpcnco, and that, unlike other workmen, he was offended 
if more was offered. Of late his offices have been again called to jaemory ; 
but fiction has in this, as in other cases, taken the liberty to pillage the 
otoroa of oral tinitlition. This iwonument must be very ancient, fdhit has 
been kindly pointed out to me that it is referred tr. in an ancient Saxon 
charter, as a landmark. The monument bus beea of late cleareil out, and 
niadft considerably more conspicuous. 

[The vale of the Whitehorse derives its name from the figure of a horse 
which has been described on the lull-side at tffis Jllace, the turf having * 
* been rera*oved from the ch#lky soil in such a way %6 to show at a distance 
the form of a white horse. This figure is supposed to have been cut out 
dunng the Saxon period to celebrate some victory. On certain occasions 
the^hite horse is “scoured” or repaired by the peasantry of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who turn out in large numbers and remove any turf that may 
have settled itself on the figure of the horse.] 


Note D, p. 165 .—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

.Among the attendants and adherents of Sussex, we have ventured to 
introduce the celebrated Raleigh, in the dawn of his court favour. 

In Aubrey’s Correspondence there are some curious particulars of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. “ He was a tall, handsm^e, bold man ; but his naive was 
that he was damnably proud. Old Si^ttobert Harley of Brampton Brian 
Castle, wlio knew him, would say, it was a great <juestion who was the 
proudest. Sir Walter, or Sk Thomas Overbury ; but the difference that was 
yvas judged in Sir Tl^mas’s side. In the great parlour at Downtou, at Mr, 
Ri^eigh’s, is a good piece, an original of Sir Walter, in a white satin 
doublet, all embroidered witli rich pearls, and a mighty rich chain of great 
pcarl| about his neck. The old servants have told me that the pearls were 
near as^big as the painted ones. He kad a most remarkable aspect, an ex- 
ceeding'high Sorehead, long-faced, and sour-eyelidded, ” A rebus is added 
to this purpose : 

^ The enemy to the stomach and the wort of disgrace, 

• Is the name of the gentleman the bold face. 

, • 

Sir Walter Raleigh's board turned up naturally, which gave him an 
advantage over th* gallants of the time, whose mustwhes received a toi^h 
of the barber’s art to give them the airTihen most admired.—See Aubrey’s 
Correspondence, vol. ii. part ii. p. 600. 
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Note E, p. 179 ,—Codbt favouh^of Sir Walti^i KALEion. 

The gallant incident of the cloak is the traifitional acv-oimt of th’*’ cele 
hrated etatesnan’s rise at court. None of Elizabeth’s courtiers knew bettor 
than he how to make his court to her jici'sonal vanity, or could more jnetly ► 
estimate the quantity of flattery which she could condescend to swallow 
Being confined in the Tower for some offence, and understanding the Queen 
was about to pass to Greenwich in her barge, he insisted on approaching 
the window, that he might see, at whatever distance, the Queen of his 
Affections, the most beautiful object which the earth bore ou its surface. 
The Lieutenant of the Tower (Ins own particular fnepd), threw himself 
Viotween his prisoner and the window ; v/.iile Sir Walter, apparently influ¬ 
enced by a fit of unrestrainable passion, swore he would not be debarred 
from seeing his light, hvs life, his goddess ! A scuffle ensued, got up for 
effect's sake, in wliich the Lieutenant and his captive grappled and struggled 
with fury—tore each other's hair—and at length drew daggers, and woio 
only separated by force. The Queen being informed of this* scene exhibited 
•jy her frantic acloror, it wrought, as was to be Expected, much in favour of 
the captive Paladin. There is little doubt that his quarrel with the 
Lieutenant was entirely contrived for the purpose whicli it produced. 


Note F, p. 206.— Eobert Lanedam. 

r 

Little is known of Robert Lauehain^ save in his curious letter to a friend 
in London, giving an account of Queen Elizabeth’s entertainments atKenil- 
woith, wiiten m a style of the most intolerable affectation, both m point bf 
composition and orthography. describes himself as a hon vvoant, who 
was wont to be jolly and dry in the morning, and by his gooiLwill would 
be chiefly m the company of the ladies He was, by the interest of Lonl 
Leicester, Clerk of the Council Qhamber door, and also keeper of the same. 
“ When Council sits,” says he, .dn at hand. If any makes a babblmg, 
Pea,ce, say I. If I see a listener or a pryer in at the chinks or lockhole, I 
am presently on the bones of hiui. If a friend epmes, I make him sit down 
by me on a form or chest. The rest may walk, a Qod’s name !” There 
has been seldom a better portrait of the pi'agmatic conceit aud aelf-imiiprt- 
ance of a small man in. office. 


Note G, p. 233.— Db, Julio. 

The Earl of Leicester’.s Italian physician, Julio, was affirmed by his con¬ 
temporaries to be a skilful compounder of poisons, wliich he appliefl with 
such frequency, that the Jesuit Parsons extols ironically the marvellous 
good luck of this great favourite, in the opportune dtatlis of thojje who stood 
in the way of his wishes. There is a curious passage on the subject:— 
Long after this, he fell in love ydth the Lady ShefflelS, whom 1 signified 
liefoio, and then alsb had he the same fortune to have her husband dye 
(luickly, with an extreame rheume in hia head (as it ivas given out), but a-s 
others say, of an artificial! catarre that stopped his breath. 
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“Tlie like good cliaiice had he in the death of niy Lord ol Es.sex (ok l’ 
have, Raid beforel and that at ^ wne most fortunate for his purpose ; for** 
wiien he was coding home fr^ Ireland, i^yth intent to revenge hnnselfe 
upo%iny Lord offTjeiceste^^for begetting his wife with childe in his absence 
(the childe was a*daughter, and brought up hy the Ladj»Shaudoea, W. 
Knoolcs, his wife), niy Lord of Leicester hearing thereof, wanted not a 
fnend or two to accompany the deputy, os among other a couple of the 
Earles owii servants, Crompton (if I imsse not hia name), yeoman of his 
bottles, and Idoid his secretary, entertained afterward by my Lord of 
Leicester, and so ho dyed in the way, of an ^treanie flux, eaused by an 
ftaliau receipe, as all his friends are well assured, the maker wlyireof was 
n ebyrurgeon (a^it is beleeved) that then was newly come to my Lord fiom 
Italy—a cunning man and sure tn operation, with whojn, if the good Lady 
had been sooner acquainted, and used las help, slu slioukl not have needed 
to sitten so pensive at home, and fearfull of her Jmsband’s fomier returnu 

out^if the same country.Neither must yon mai-vnilc though 

all these died in divers manners of outward diseases, for this is the excel¬ 
lency tlie ftalian art, for which this chyTi#gec*i and Dr. Juho were* 
cntertainod so carefully, tWio can make a man dye^i what manner or shc^ 
of sickness you will—by whose instnictions, no doubt; but hia lordship is 
lU)'^ cunning, especially adding also to these the couusell of his Doctor 
Bayly, a man also not a little studied (as he seemeth) in hia art ; for x 
lieaid him once niy.selfe, in a publique act in Oxford, and that in presence 
of my Lord of Leicester (if I be not deceived), maintain that poysoii might 
be so tempered and given as it should not appear presently, and yet sliould 
kill the party afterwanl, at what time should be appointed; which argu- * 
meat belike pleased well liis lordship, and therefore was chosen to he dis- 
cu.ssed in bis autlience, if I be not deceived of his being that day pieseut. 
Ho, tbo*gh one dye of a flux, and another of a catarre, yet this importeth 
fittl c to IJie matter, but showeth ratlior the great enunmg and skill of the 
artificer. ”—Parsoks’ Leicester’s Commonwealth, p. 23. 

It is uniiecessaiy to state the numerous reasons why the Earl is stated 
in the talc to be rather the dujie of%fc4imiis than the ■unprincipled author 

• of their atrocities. In the latter capacity, which a part at least of liis con¬ 
temporaries imputed to him, he would have made a character too disgust¬ 
ingly wicked, to be usefifl for the purposes of fiction. 

* » 1 have only to add, that the luiion of the poisoner, the quack-salver, the 
alchymist, and the astrologer, Ln the same person, was familiar to the pre- 
teudfirs tp the mystic sciences. 


Note H, p. 308.— Amy Robsabt at Kenilworth. 

• ^ 

[fhe historical critic will recognise an obvious anachronism in the 
Author's Recount of*A.my’s visit to Kenilworth Castle. The festivities 
there took place in July 1675, several years after the death of the real 
Amye Dudley. <t may be mentioned, however, that during these fe8tiv|);ies 
the Earl of Leice.ster was living in seefet wedlock with Lady Sheffield. 

With reference to these historical liberties, see the conclusion to the 
Monastery, vol. x. p. 423, of this edition. T 

* • A * 
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NOTB I, p. 346. —ENTEBTAIlfH]^;<TS AT KENn.1|rORTH. 

See Laneham’s Account the Queen\} Enteitaiume^jt at Kenilworth 
Castle, in 1576, a very diverting tract written by as grfeat a coxcom'b as 
ever blotted paper, (See Note F.) The original is extremely rare, 
but it Ifos been twice reprinted; once in Mr. Nichols’s very curious ami 
interesting collection of the Progresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. i. ; and more lately in a beautiful antiquarian publication 
termed Kenilworth Illustrated^ printed at Chiswick, for Henry Merridew 
of Coventry, and Kadcliflfebf Birmingham. It contains reprints of Lane- 
nain’s Letter, Gascoigne's Princely Progress, and other scarce pieces, 
annotateil with accuracy and ability. Xh® Author takus the liberty to 
refer to this work aS hi.s authority for the account of the festivities. 

f am indebted for a curious ground-plan of the Castle of Kenilworth, as 
it existed in Queen Elizabeth’s time, to the voluntary kindness of Richard 
Badnall, Esq. of Olivebank, near LiverpooL From his obliging communi¬ 
cation, I learn that the original sketch was found among the manuscripts 
the celebrated J, J. Rousseau, when be left England. ThiS>e were 
intrusted by the philosopher to the care of his friend Mr. Davenport, and 
passed from his legatee into the possession of Mr. Badnall. 


Note J, p. 857.— Italian Rhymer. 

The incident alluded ,ito occurs in the poem of Orlando Innamorato of 
Boiardo, lihro ii. canto 4, stanza 25. , 

“Non era per ventura,” etc. 

It may be rendered thus :— 

As then, perchance, unguarded was the tower, 

So enter'd free Anglantd's (dauntless knight. 

No monster and no gm.*' ’ ’^fard the bower 
In whose recess reclined the fairy light, 

Eobed In a lo.ose cymar of lily white, 

And on her lap a sword of breadth and might, 

In whose broad blade, as in a mirror bright, " 

Like maid that trims her for a festal night, 

The fairy deck’d her hair, and placed her coronet aright. 

Elizabeth's attachment to the ItajMan school of poetry was slng.ilarly 
manifested on a well-known occasion. Her godson, Sir John Harrington, 
having offended her delicacy by translating some of the licentious passages 
of the Orlando Furiofto, she imposed on him, as a penance, the task of 
rendering the ■wAofe poem into English, 


Note K, p. 867.—PxJBNrnjBE or KRNtLWOETn. 

In revising this wo^ic, I have haJ the means of making some aoenrate 
additions to my attempt to describe the princely pleasures of Kenilworth, 
by the kindness of my friend William Hamper, I3sq., who h^l the goodness 
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to comm uni cate to me an inventory of tlio furniture of Kenilworth in the 
ilays of the magrtticent Earl o^jmeester. I Jiave adorned the text with •• 
sui^ie of the spleiMid articles iiTOtjoned in the inventory, but antiquaries, 
oypec^lly, will desirouf to s^e a more lull specimen than the story 
leaves lOom for. • • 

Extracts from Kenilworth Inventory, a.d. 1584. * 

A Salte, ship-fashion, of tlie mother of perle, garmshed with silver and 
divers workes, warlike ensigne.s, and ornaments, with xvj peeces of ordinance, 
whereof ij on wholes, two anckers on the forepafte, and on the .stoariie the 
ini igo of Dame Fortune standing on a globe with a flag in her haixl. Pois 
xxxij oz. ‘ 

A giltc salte like a swann, rnotner of perle. Pois rx^ a iij quarters. 

A George on horseback, of wood, painted and gilt, with a case for knives 
in th,e tayle of the horse, and a case for oyster Ifhives in the brest of the 
Dragon. 

A green bai-ge-cloth, embroider’d with white liyna ^nd beares. , 

A perltiming paiiii, of silver, Pois xix oz. ^ 

In the halle. Tabells, long and short, vj. Fftrmes, long and .short, 
xiiij. 

* Hanqingb. 

(Those are minutely specified, and consisted of the following subjects, in 
tapestry, and gilt and red leather.) 

% j 

Flowers, bea.sts, and pillars arched. Forest worke. Historic. Storie of 
Susanna, the Prodigall Childe, Saule, Tobie, ^lercules, Lady Fame, Hawking 
and Hunting, Jezabell, Judith and Holofemes, David, Abraham, Sampson, 
Hippolitxs, Alexander the Gre.at, Naamnn the Assyrian, Jacob, etc. 

n 

Bedsteds with their Furniture. 

(These are magnificent and num?^p»^I shall copy, verbatim, the 
• description of what appears to have been one of the best.) 

A beJ-sted of walluut-tr^e, toppe fashion, the pillers rwld and varnished, 
the ccelor, tester, and single vallance of crimson sattm, paned with a broad 
bofder of bone lace of golde and silver. The tester richlie embrothered 
with my Lo. armes in a garland of hqppes, roses, and poniegranetts, and 
lyned'with buckerom. Fyve curtcins of crimson sattin to the same bed- 
sted, striped downe with a bone lacft of gold and silver, garmshed with 
buttons*' and Ipops of crimson silk and golde, containing xiiij bredths of 
aattin, and one yardo iij quarters deepe. The celor, vallance, and curteins 
lyned^ with crymson taffata sarsenet. 

A (i^ymson sattin couuterpointe, quilted and eftibr. with a golde twiste, 
and lyued with redd sarsenet, being lot length iij yards good, and in 
breadth 'ij fscant. 

A chaise of crymson sattin, euteable. 

A fayre quilte of crymson sattin, vj (Jireadths, iij vanles *3 quarters nsfile 
deepe, all lozenged over with silver twiste, in the miiSt a cinquefoile within 
a garland of tmgged slaves, fringed rounds aboute with a small fringe of 
crymsonjsilkg, l;yned throughe with wliite fustian. 
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Fyvo plumes of cookred feathers, g.'muHlied with hon* luce and .spangells 
’’of goulde and silver, standing m cups* fcitt all over wth goulde, .silver, 
and crynj.snn silk, « f 

A ciir])ett for a cuiiboarde of crymsou sattin, enihrotlAred ivith a '**order 
i>f goulde tw<nte, about iij parts of it fnnged with sill^ and goulde, lyned 
with bydgeaf sattin, in length ij yards, and ij bredths of sattin, 

(There were eleven down btids and ninety feather beds, besides thirty- 
seven iiiattre.sscs.) 


CnATSBS, StooiiES, and Cushens. 

(Those were equally splendid with the beds, etc, I shall here copy that 
which stands at the hdlul of the list) 

A chaier of crimson velvet, the seate and backe partlie einbrothered, wjib 
H, L. in cloth of goulde, the beare and mgged .staffe in clothe of silver, 
garnished with lace and fringe of goulde, silver, and crimson silck. The 
, frame covered with ’^elvet, boimde about the edge with goulde lace, and 
.'tndded with gilte nailes. ^ 

A square stoole and sffooto stoole, of crimson velvet, fringed and garnished 
suteable. 

A long cushen of crimson velvet, embr. with the ragged staffe in a wruathe 
nt guulde, with my Lo. po.sie “ J)royle et Lo'yall" written in the same, 
and the letters E. L. in clothe of goulde, being garnished wdth lace, fringe, 
buttons and ta.sse]s, of gold, silver, and crimson silck, lyned with crimson 
taff, being m length 1 Jurd quarter. 

A square cushen, of the like yolvet,Lembr. suteable to the long cusheu. 

P 

Caupets, *’ 

(There were 10 velvet carpets for table.s and windows, 49 Turkey carpets 
for floors, and 32 cloth carnets, /Opo of each 1 will now specify.) 

' “f ' 

A carpett of crimson velvet, riclw embr. ivith luy Iio. posio, beares and 
ragged staves, etc,, of clothe of goulde and silver, garni.shed upon the' 
seames and aboute with golde lace, fringed accor^inglie, lyned with crimson 
taffata sarsenett, being 3 breadth.? of velvet, one yard <3 quarters long. ^ 

A great Turquoy carpett, the grounde blew, with a list of yelloer at erreb 
end, being in length x yard.?, in bredthe iiij yards and quarter. 

A long carpett of blew clothe, lyneii with bridges sattin, fringed, with 
blew silck and goulde, in length vj yards lack a quarter, the whole *biedtb 
of the clothe, p " 

. PrOTORES, , 

(Chiefly described as having curtaimi.) * 

The Queene’a Majestic (2 great tables). 3 of my Lord. fet. Jerome. 
liO of Arundell, Lord Matheveia. Lord of Pembroke. .Ckmnte Egmondt. 

^ i‘ 

* Probably on the centre and four corners of.the bedstead. Four bears and ragged 
staves occupied a similar position on another of these sumptuous pieces of furniture 

t f.e. Bruges 
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Tlie Queene of Soolts. King Philip. The Baker’a Dauglitera. The Duke 
of Fena. Alex! nier Magnus Two Yonge Ladies. Poinpaia Sul)ina. 
Fred. P. ot Saxo y Enip, Cnarles. K. I’hdip’s Wife. Priin o of Orange 
and ^ i.s Wife of l'»crge3 and his Wife. Counte do Horne. C'ovinl 

HolstratJ. Monsr.'^Prederode Duke Alva. Cardinal Graiidville,. Duches 
of Parma. Heniie E, of Penihrooke and hi,s young Coimtes.s. Countis of 
Essex. Occ.acion nnd Repentance fjonl MownUcuto. S. Jas. Crofts. 
Sir Wr. Mildinay. Sr. Win. Pickering. Edwin Ahp of York. 

A tahell of an In.storie of men, women, and children, moldeii in wax. 

A little foulding table of ebauie, garnished W’,!!! white bone, wherein are 
written verses with lies, of goulde. 

A table of my. Lord’.s arnies. 

Fyve of the plannetts, painted in frames. 

'I’wcutic three cardes,* or maps of countrie..'" 


Instuumknts. 

i W f. 

(I shall give two .specimena.) 

An instrument of oigans, regalhs, and virginalls, covered with crimson 
velvet, and ganiished with govilde lace. 

A fair pair of double virgmalls. 

Cabonetts. 

A oaboiiett of crimson sattin, nchlie era hr. with a device of hunting tlie 
htagg, in goulde, silver, and silck, with nij glasses iii the topp thereof, xvj 
cup])s of tlpwcrs made of goulde, silveP, and .silck, in a case of leatlicr, Jyiiod 
with gi't'cne .sattui of bridges. 

(Another of purple velvet. A desk of red leather.) 

A CiJKss Boarde of ebaiiie, witl^ cherkars of chri,stall and other stones, 
layed with silver, ganiished ^vith bc!?‘’';j'pTdd ragged staves, and cmquefoik's 
ot sTver. The xxxij men lLkewy.se oi chnstall and other stones sett, the 
one sort in silver white, the other gilte, in a case gilded and lyiied with 
green cotton. ■* 

(Another cf bnnd^aud ebame. A pair of taliells of bone.) 

A ORE AT Brason CANDLESTICK to hang in the roofe of the bowse, veiio 
fayer and curiou.sly wrought, with xxiiij branches, xij greate and xij of 
lesser size, 6 rowlers and ij wuig.s fo^the .spread eagle, xxinj socketts for 
candeM.s, xij greater and xij of a lesser sorte, xxinj sawcers, or candle-cupjj^, 
of like proporcion to put under the socketts, iij images of men and iij of 
weomen, of brass, vcrie finely and artificiallie done. 

'PPc.se specimens of Leicester’s magnificence may serve to assure the 
reader that it scarce lay m the power of a modem author to exaggerate the 
lavish style of expense displayed in the princely pleasures of Keinlworth, 


* t € Cyiarts. 
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Note L, p. 465.— Death of^: 


^EaRL of LElpESTER. 
information gi^ln by Ben,,T 


In a curious manuscript copy of the information gi^-tn by Ben,,Tvnson 
to Drummonft of Hawthomden, as transcribed by Sir Robert'^Sibbald, 
Leicester’s death is ascribed to poison administered as a cordial by his 
countess, to whom he bad given it, representing it to be a restorative in 
any faintness, in the hope that she horself might be cut off by using it. 
We have already quoted Jouson’s account of this merited stroke of retri¬ 
bution in a note, p. 4 of.Tlntroduction to the present work. It may bo 
here added, that the following satirical epitaph on Leicester occurs in 
Diunimond’s Collection, but is evidently not of his compo^iition :— 


EPITAPH ON THE EHLE OF l.EISTKR. 


Hero lie.s a valiant waiViour, Here lies the Erie of Leister, „ 

Who never drew a sword; Who govei a’d the Estates, 

Here lies a noble coiirt\pT, Whom the earth could never living love, 

Who never kept ids word: And the just Heaven now hatei 

[See ArMi^ologia Scotica, vol. iv.; and the volume published by the 
Shakespeare Society, iVbfes qf Ben Jomon's Conversations, 1842, p. 24 ] 




CHAPTER FIRST. 


I am an innkeeper, and know my groumls, 

And study them ; Brain man, I atudy them. 

I must have jovial guests to djjive my ploughs. 
And whiStlmgeboys to bring my harvests home, 

Or I shall hear no flails thwack. 

• Thk New Inn. 


It is the privilege of tale-tellers to open their story in an inn, 
the free renflezvous of all travellers, and where the humour of 
enoh displays itself, without ceremony or restraint. This is 
Specially suitable when tlie scene is laid during the old days of 
inerry^England, when the guests w8re in some sort not merely 
' ^hc injnatcs, but the messmates and temporary companions of 
mine host, who was uyially a personage of privileged freedom, 
come^ presence,®and good, humour. Patronised by him, the 
characters of the company were jdaced in ready contrast; and 
they seldom failed, during the emptying of a^ six-hooped pot, to 
‘throw off resent; and present themselves to each other, and to 
their lamllofd, ^vith the freedom of old acquakitance, 

, The village of Cumnor, within three or four miles of Oxford, 
boasted, during t1ie« eighteenth year of jQueen* Elizal>eth, an 
excellent inn of the old stamp, conducted, or r^th^r ruled, by 
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Giles Gosling, a man of a goodly person, and of somewhat round 
belly; fifty years of age and upward^ moderate in his reckon¬ 
ings, prompt in his payments, having a'cellill: d sound liquor, 
a ready wit, and a pretty dan^ter. Since the days 1)f old ^ 
Harry Baillie of the Tabbard « SouthWatJt, no ope had excelled 
Giles Gosling in 4he power of fdoasing his guests of every 
description; and so gi^ was his fame, that to have been in 
Cumnor, without wetting a cup at the bonny Black Bear, would 
, have been to avouch one’s-seli Utterly indifferent to reputation 
as a traveller. A country fellow might as well return from 
Ijondon, without looking in the face of majesty, The men of 
Cumnor were proud of their host, and their host was proud of 
his house, his liquor, his dftughder, and himself. 

It was in the courtyard,of |he inn which called this honest , 
fellow ^pndlo^d, that a traveller alighted in the close of the even¬ 
ing, gave his horse, which seemed to have made a long journey, 
to the hostler, and made some inquiry, which produced the fob* 
lowing dialogue betwixt the mynnidons of the bonny Black Bear. 

“ What, ho! John Tapster.” 

“At hand; Will Hostler,” replied the man of the spigot, 

• showing himself in his costume of loose jacket, linen breeches, 
and green apron, half withiq and half without a door, which ^ 
appeared to descend to am outer cellar, 

“ Here is a gentleman asks if you draw good ale,” confinued 
the hostler. • • 

“ Beshrew my heart else,” answered the tapster, “ since there 
are but four miles betwixt us and Oxford.—Mary, if my ale 
did not convince the heads of the scholars, they Would soon 
convince my pate with the pewter flagon.” 

“ Call you that Oxford logic 1” said the stranger, who had* 
now quitted the rein of hi^ horse, and was advaiticing ttigvards 
the inn door, when he was encountered by the goodly fqrm 6^ 
Giles Gosling himself. • • • • 

“Is it lo^c you talk of, Sir Guest?” said •the host; ‘Jwhy 
then, have at you with a downright consequence— 

t ' The horse to the racJt, 

And to ftre with the suck,'" ^ 

“ Amen 1 with all my heart, my good host,” said the stranger; 
*4 let it be a quart of,your best canaries, and Jive me your good 
help to diink it.” 
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“ Nay, jrou are but in your accidence ye^ Sir Traveller, if 
you call on yoijr host for help* for such a sipping matter as a 
quart gf sack—SwAe it* a gallon, you mi^t lack some neigh- 
fhourly aid at my*hand, and yej call yourself a toper.” 

“ Fe«n: me not,” said the gUalit, “ I will do my devoir as 
becomes a man who fiqda hinfeelf within fiv« miles of Oxford; 
for I am not come from the field of Mean to ^discredit myself 

• amongst the followers of Minerva*” * 

As he spoke thus, the landlord, with much semblance of 
hearty welcome, ushered his guest into a large low chamber, 
where several persons were seated together ia different parties; 
some drinking, some playing •at cards, some conversing, and 
some whose business called thtffia to be eerly risers on the 

• morning, concluding their evening jneal, and conferring with 

the chamberlain about their night’s quarters. ^ 

The entrance of a stranger procured him that general and 
^reless sort of attention which is usually paid on such oc¬ 
casions, from which the following results were deducedThe 
guest was one of those who, with a well-made person, and 
features not in themselves unpleasing, are nevertheless so far 
from handsome, that, whether from the expression of their 
.features, or the tone of their voice, or from their gait and 
mjftia§r, there arises, oij the whole, ®a disinclination fco their 
society. The stranger’s address was bold, without being frank, 
and seemed eagerly arfti hastily to claim for him a degree of 
attention and deference, which he feared would be refused, if 
not instantly vindicated as hil right. His attire was a riding- 
cloak, which, when open, displayed a handsome jerkin overlaid 
•with lace, and belted with a buff girdle, which sustained a 
broadsword and a pair of pistols. 

. “ "ttou ride Veil provided, sir,” said the host, looking at the 
•weapons as he pla^ on the table the mulled sack which the 
traveller had ordered. ^ • 

‘^7es, mine h'^t j I have found the use on't in d^igerous 
times, and I do not, lik^ your modem grandees, turn off my 
^followers the instant they am useless.” 

“ Ay,y8ir f” Giles Gosling; “ then you are from the Low 
Countries, tlie land of pike and caliver V' * 

• ** 1 have been Jiigh and low, my friend, broad and wide, far 
and near; b«t here is to thee in a cup of Ahy sacTc—^fill thyself 
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another to pledg(^ine^ and> if it is less than superlative, e’en 
drink as you have^brewed.” 

“Leira than superlative 1” said*Giles G^liig, •drinking off 
the cup, and smacking hie lips ’^th an air of Ineffable felish— 

“ I know nothing of superlative, nor is#there such a •wine at 
the Three Cranes,•in the Vintry,tto my ^knowledge; but if you 
find better sack^tha® that in the Shores, or in the Canaries 
eitlier, I wuld i may never touch either pot or penny more. • 
Why, hold it up betwixt you and the light, you shall see the 
little motes dance in the golden liquor like dust in. the sun¬ 
beam. But I would rather draw wine for ten clowns than one 
traveller.—I trust your honour likes 4he wineV’ 

“It is neat and comfqri^abte, mine host; but to know good 
liquor, you should drink *wl^re the vine grows. Trust me, • 
your poniard is too wise a man to send you the very^soul of 
the grape. Why, this now, which you account so choice, were 
coimted but as a cup of bastard at the Groyne, or at Port Sainfr 
Mary’s. You should travel, mine host, if you would be deep 
in the mysteries of the butt and pottle-pot.” 

“In troth, Signior Guest,” said Giles Gosling, “if I were to 
travel only that I might be discontented with that which I can 
get at home, methmks I ahould go but on a fool’s errand.. 
Besides, I warrant you^ there is mapy a fool can turn »his 
nose up at good drink without ever having been out of the 
smoke of Old England; and so ever gramercy mine own fire¬ 
side.” 

“ This is but a mean mind'^ yours, mine host,” said the 
stranger; “ I warrant me, all your town’s folk do ifbt think so 
basely. You have gallants among you, I dare undertake, thal^ 
have made the Virginia voyage, or taken a turn in the Low 
Countries at least. Gome,‘cudgel your memory.* Have^ou no 
fiiends in foreign parts that you would gladly have tidings of ? * 

“ Troth, sir, not I,” answered the host, “ since ranting ^obin 
of Dtysandford was shot at the siege of the ^rill. The^devil 
take the caliver that fired the bail, for a blither lad never filled 
a cup at midnight.^ But he is dei^ atid gone, and I know not 
a soldier, or a traVeller, who is a soldiePe m&le, that^I would* 
give a p^ed codKng fbr.” * 

“ By the mass, that is strange. What I so many of oui 
brave English* hemi» are aVoad, and yoif, who seem to be a 
man of mark, Jiave no friend, no kinsman, among them 1” 
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“ Nay, if you speak of kinsmen/’ answeredj Gosling, “ I have 
one wild slip 0 / a kinsman, who left us in the last year of 
QueAi Jdary^ bUt%e is'betttr lost than found,” 

• “ Do not say*80, friend, unless you have heard ill of him 

lately. • Many a wild «eolt has ttitned out a noble steed.—His 
name, I pray you?” „ ^ ’ 

“ Michael Lambourne,” answered the landlord of the Black 

• Bear; “ a son of my sister’s—there is little pleasure !n recollect¬ 
ing either the name or the connection.” 

“ Michael Lambourne !” said the stranger, as if endeavouring 
to recollect himself—“ what, no relation to Michael Lambourne, 
the gallant cavalier who 'behaved so bravely at the siege of 
Venlo, that Grave Maurice thauked him at the head of the 
army! Men said he was an English cavalier and of no high 
extractipn." > 

“It could scarcely be my nephew,” said Giles Gosling, “for 
tie had not the courage of a hen-partridge for aught but 
mischief.” 

“ Oh, many a man finds courage in the wars,” replied the 
stranger. 

“ It may be,” said the landlord ; “ but I would have thought 
/)ur Mike more likely to lose the little he had,” 

“ T]ie Michael Laml^pnrne whom ^I knew,” continued the 
traveller, “was a likely fellow—went always gay and well- 
altired, and had a hawk’s eye after a pretty wem^h.” 

“ Our Michael,” replied the host, “ had the look of a dog with 
a bottle at jts tail, and wore U coat, every rag of which was 
bidding goo'd day to the rest.” 

• “ Oh, men pick up good apparel in the wars,” replied the 
guest. 

, “Our Mike,"*' answered the landloH, “was more like to pick 
«t up in a firippory warehouse, while the broker was looking 
anoth^er ’i^ay; and, foi the hawk’s eye you talk of, his was 
always after my ’stray spoons. He was tapster’s boy here in 
this blessed house for a quarter of a year; and between mis- 
reckonings, miscarriages, mistakes, and misdemeanours, bad he 
‘dwelt with me'ffir wee months longer, I might have pulled 
down sign, shut up house, and given the devil »the key to keep.” 

“You Would sorry, after all,” continued the traveller, 
“ were I to tell you ffoor Mike Lambourne ^was shot at the head 
of his raiment at the t^ing of a sconce near Mac^t^icht 1” 
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“ Sorry !—^it wgiild be the blithest news I ever heard of him, 
since it would ensure me he was not hanged. But let him 
pass—1 doubt his end will never such ciedit ta his friends; 
were it so, I should say"—(takinganother cup <rf sack)—* Here’s^ 
God rest him, with all my heart.” , , 

Tush, man,” leplied the tra\ijller, never fear but you will 
have credit by your nephew yet, especially if he be the Michael 
Lambourne>whom I knew, and loved very nearly, or altogether, . 
as well as myself. Can you tell me no mark by which I could 
judge whether they be the same ?” 

“Faith, none that I can think of,” answered Giles Gosling, 
“unless that our Mike had thn gaJlows branded on his left 
shoulder for stealing a sjJver^caudJe-cup from Dame Snort ol 
Hogsditch.” ^ ^ , 

“ N.ay, there you lie like a knave, uncle,” said the stranger, 
slipping aside his ruff, and turning down the sleeve* of his 
doublet from his neck and shoulder; “by this good day, my 
shoulder is as unscarred as thine own.” 

“What, Mike, boy—Mike!”—exclaimed the host;—-“and 
is it thou, in good earnest! Nay, I have judged so for this 
half-hour; for I knew no other person would ^ve ta’en half 
the interest in thee. But, ^ike, an thy shoulder be unscatlied 
as thou sayest, thou Must own that Goodman Thong, «tthc 
hangman, was merciful in his office, and stamped thee With a 
cold iron.” « ' • 

“ Tush, uncle—truce with your jests. Keep them to season 
your sour ale, and let us see what hearty welcome thou wilt give 
a kinsman who has rolled the world around for eighteen years; 
who has seen the sun set where it rises, and has travelled till 
the west has become the east.” * 

“Thou hast brought Ifeck one traveller’s gift witl^ thee, 
Mike, as I well see; and that was what thou least didst peed *tg * 
travel for. I remember well, %mong thine other qualities, thpre 
was no crediting a word whic^ cams from thy*mouth.” 

“ Here’s an .mibelieving Pagan for you, gentlemen l’’ said 
Michael Itamboume, turning to.tttose who witnessed this 
strange interview* betwixt uncle and nephew^ •some of whoirr,* 
being natives of •the village, wwe no atrangei^ to •his* juvenile 
wil^ess. “ This may be called slaying a Omnnor fatted ca^ 
for me with*a vengeance.—^But, uncle, t Ame not from the 
husks and the swine-trough, and I ewe not for thy w^elcome or 
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uo wdcome; I carry that with me will u|^e me welcome, 
wend where I will." 

S(i sayiugf he; jmlled' out purse of gold, indifferently well 
^filled, fhe sight o£ which produced a visible effect upofi the 
company. Some shcx^ their heads, and whispered to each 
other, while one or two of tJJe less scrupulous speedily began 
to recollect huu as a scilool-companion, a townsxnan, or so forth. 
. On the other hand, two or three grave sedate-looking persons 
shook their heads, and left the inn, hinting, that if Giles Gosling 
wished to continue to thrive, he should turn his thriftless, godless 
nephew adnft again, as soon as he could. Gosling demeaned 
himself as if he were miwh of the same opinion ; for even the 
sight of the gold made less impreasioujpn the honest gentleman, 
. than it usually doth upon one of h^s calling. 

“ Kinsman Michael," he said, “ put dp thy puree. My sister’s 
son shafl be called to no reckoning in my house for supper or 
lodging; and I reckon thou wilt hardly wish to stay longer, 
where thou art e’eu but too well known." 

“ For that matter, uncle," replied the traveller, “ I shall 
consult my own needs and conveniences. Meantime, I wish to 
give the supper and sleeping cup to those good townsmen, who 
are not too proud to remember Mike Lambourne, the tapster’s 
boy» If you will let me have entertainment for my money, 
so—if *aot, it is but a shoft two minutes’ w^Jk to the Hare and 
l>ibor, and I trust our aueighbours will not grudge going thus 
far with me." 

“ Nay, Mike," repUed his uncle, “ as eighteen years have 
gone over t^y head, and I trust thou art somewhat amended 
in thy conditions, thou shalt not leave my house at this horn, 
and shalt e’en have whatever in reason you list to call for. But 
I wou|^ I knew that that purse of thine, wliich thou vapourest 
‘*0f,'*wera as well come by as it seems well filled." 

“ Here i is an iufidd-for yqp, my good neighbours," said 
Lambourne, again^’appealingi to the audience. “ Here’s a fellow 
^ will rip up his kinsman's follies of a good score of years’ stand¬ 
ing-—-And for the gold, why^ sirs, I have been where it grew, 
and was to be hadffor the gathering. In the ^lew World have 1 
been, man—^n the Eldorado, where urchins play at cheriy-pit 
with diamonds, and country wenches thread rubies for neck¬ 
laces, instead of rowan-tree berries; where ^e pantiles are miwle 
of pure gold, and the paving stones of virgin sUver.”^ 
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“ By my credit^ friend Mike,” said young Laurence Goldthred, 
the cutting mercer of Abingdon, “ tha^ were a likely coast to 
trade to. And what may lawns,•cypresses* aid fetch, 

\Fhere gold is so plenty ?" / • 

“Oh, the profit were^unutterable/l’ replied Lambourne, 

“ especially when Hi handsome yMing njprchant bears the pack 
himself; for ti^ ladfes^of that clime are bona-robas, and being 
themselves somewhat sunburnt, they catch fire like tinder at- 
a fresh complexion like thine, with a head of hair inclining to 
be red,” 

“ I would I might trade thither,” said the mercer, chuckling. 

“ Why, and so thou mayest,” said’fdichael; “ that is, if thou 
art the same brisk boy wdio w% partner with me at robbing the 
Abbot’s orchard—’tis but m. little touch of alchemy to decocts 
thy bouse and land into ready money, and that ready money 
into a tall ship, with sails, anchors, cordage, and all things 
conforming; then clap thy wareliouse of goods under hatches’, 
put fifty good fellows on deck, with myself to command them, 
and so hoise topsails, and hey for the New World !” 

“ Thou hast taught him a secret, kinsman," said Giles Gk>s- 
iing, “ to decoct, an that be the word, his pound into a penny, 
and his webs into a tlirea^.—Take a fool's advice, neighbour 
Goldthred. Tempt not<the sea, for she is a devourer. Let cards 
and cockatrices do their worst, father’s bales may bide 
a banging for a year or two, ere thou cbmest to the Spital; but 
the sea hath a bottomless appetite,—she would swallow the 
wealth of liombard Street in a morning, as easjjly as I would 
a poached egg, and a cup of clary;—and for i«y kinsman’s 
Eldorado, never trust me if I do not believe he has found it in 
the pouches of some such gulls as thyself.—But take no snuff 
in the nose about it; fell' to and welcome, for liere comes the 
supper, vand I heartily bestow it on all that will take chare*, 
honour of ray hopeful nephew’ts returi?; always trusttog that he 
has come home another man.—-In* faith, kinsman, thou art as 
like my poor sister as ever was son Jo mother.” 

“Not quite so like old Benedict Lambourne, her husband, 
though," said the mercer, nodding and win!fciflg. “ post th6u 
remember, Mik§, what thou saidst when the schoolmaster’s 
ferule was over thee for striking up thy faf.jier's crutcfees ^it 
is ^ wise child, saidst thou, that knowsi its own father. Dr. 
Biruham feughod till he cried again, and his arying saved yours.'’ 
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“ Well, be made it up to me many a dayiafter,” said Jjam- 
bourne; “ and how is the worthy pedagogue ?” 

“ said Gitbs Gosfiuf, “ iis many a day sin<ie." . 

. “ That he is,” saiS the clerk Vf the pariah; I eat by his bed 
the whilst—He passed away in a* blessed frame, ‘iJfonor— 
moriifttfi sum vel —'jfhese wete his •latest words, and 

he just added, ‘ my last verb is coiyugatfed.* ” • 

“ Well, peace with him,” said Mike, “ he o^es me no^ 
thii^.” 

“ No, tyuly,” replied Goldthred; and every lash which he 
laid on thee, he always was wont to my, be spai^ the hangman 
a labour,” ♦ " 

^‘One would have thought h#left*him little to do then,” 
^id the clerk; “and yet Goodman^ThSng had no sinecure of it 
with our, friend, after all.” 

“ Veto a dioH /” exclaimed Lamboume, bis patience appearing 
te fail him, as he snatched his broad slouched hat from the taWe 
** and placed it on his head, so that the shadow gave the sinister 
• expression of a Spanish bravo to eyes and features which natu¬ 
rally boded nothing pleasant. “Harkee, my masters—all is 
fair among friends, and under the rose; and I have already 
permitted my worthy uncle here, add ^ of you, to use your 
pleasure with the frolics o£i*my nonage. But 1 carry sword and 
dagger, my good friends, and can use them lightly too upon 
occasion—I have learned to be dangerous upon points of honour 
ever since I served the Spaniard, and I would not have you pro¬ 
voke me to t|^g degree of falling foul.” 

“ Why, what would you do I” said the clerk. 

“Ay, sir, what would you do?” said the mercer, bustling up 
on the other side of the table. 

• ‘iSli||-your throat, and spoil your Sunday’s quavering, Sir 
OJerk,” said Lambourue, fiercely; “ cudgel you, my worshipful 
dealefcii flilnay sarsenets,, futo oneiof your own bal^” 

“Goipe> come," aSid the boat, intm^ing, “I will have no 
**8waggering here -—Nephew, jt will become you beat to show no 
baste to take offence; and gentlemen, wijl do well to re¬ 
member, that if }iou*are in an inn, stiU you are the umkeeper^s 
guests, and sffould spare the honour of his fanfily.*—I protest 
yopr silly broils m^e me as oblivious as yourself; for yonder 
sits my sUent guest as 1 soil him, who hath*been my two days’ 
vou xn. * so 
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inmate, and hathfcever spoken a word, save to ask for his food 
and his reckoning—ogives no'more trouWe tlmn a very peasant— 
pays his shot like a prince royal—•lo6k8 huf at th® sum^tdtal of 
the reckoning, and does not knftw what day he shall go away# 
Oh, ’tis a jewel of a gnelk) ajd yet,%ang-dog that»I am, I 
have suffered hint to sit by himself lii^ a castaway in yonder 
obscure nook, \WthoiIt ‘so much aa asking him to take bite or 
sup along ^th us. It were hut the right guerdon of my inci¬ 
vility, were he to set off to the Hare and Tabor before the night 
grows older.” 

With his white napkin gracefully arranged over his left arm, 
his velvet cap laid aside for the laement, and his best silver 
flagon in his right han<f miffe host walked up to the solitary 
guest whom he mentioned,•and thereby turned upon him th» 
^es of the assembled company. , 

He was a man aged between twenty-five and thirty, rather 
above the middle size, dressed with plainness and decency, y^t 
bearing an air of ease, which almost amounted to dignity, and* 
which seefned to infer that his habit was rather beneath his* 
rank. His countenance was reserved and thoughtful, with 
dark hair aad dmrk eyes—the last, upon any momentary excite¬ 
ment, sparkled with ijyacommon lustre, but on other occasions 
had the same meditative and tranquil cast which was exhibited 
by his features. The busy curiosity of the little village had 
been employed to discover Iiis name a»d quality, as well as "his 
business at Cumnor; but nothing had transpired on either 
subject which could lead to its gratification. jQliles Gosling, 
bead-borough of the place, and a steady friend to Queer 
Elizabeth and the Prof^tant religion, was at on© time inclined 
to suspect his guest of being a Jesuit, or seminary priest, of 
whom Bom© and Spain sent at this time so many to ip'ace^th^ 
gallows in England. But it was scarce possible to retain such 
a prepossession against a gueit who (ave s^ little ikoujalc^ paid 
hia reckemfidg so regularly, and vdio proposed, m it soemed, to^ 
miike a eonsiderable stay at the hegmy Black Bear. 

“Papists,^ argued Gites Godling* “are a pia4Shing> dose- 
fiated face, and ^ man would have fqan^ * lodging with the 
wealthy squire at Bessellsey, or with the old Knigl^t at Wootton, 

« or iu some *oth^ of their' Homan dens, iqi^d of living in a 
house of public entertainment, m etbiy honest man and good 
Christian, should. Besides, on Friday, he stuck by the salt 
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beef and carrot, though th^e were as good Bjltchcoekol eels on 
the board as ever were ta'en out of*the Isis.^ 

H^n^t Ofles, therefore,*sa!tisfled himself that his gii^ was 
no Roman, and with all comely courtesy brought the stranger 
to pledge him in a dAught the* cool tankard, and honour 
with his attention a smull collaMon which he^was giving to his 
nephew, in honour of hiS return, aad,*as he^erilv hoped, of 
his reformation. The stranger at first shook his head, as if 
, declining the courtesy; but mine host proceeded tg^ urge him 
with arguments founded on the credit of his house, and tho con* 
struction which the good people ^jf Comhor might put upon such 
an unsocial humour. • 

“ By my faith, sir,” he said, “ H toijohes my reputation that 
mien should be merry in my hou^e, and we have ill tongues 
amongst*us at Cunmor (as where be there not!) who put an 
evil mark on men who pull their hat over their brows as if 
P they were looking back to the days that are gone, instead of 
cjyoying the blithe sunshiiy weather which God hath sent us 
* in the sweet looks of our sovereign mistress, Queen Elizabeth, 
whom Heaven long bless and preserve 1” 

“Why, mine host,” answered tjje stranger, “there is no 
treason, sure, in a man’s enjoying his own thoughts, under the 
shacfow.of his own bonnet f You have lived in the world twice 
as long as I have, and you must know there are thoughts that 
will haunt us in spite oi^urselves, and to which it is in vain to 
say, be gone, and let me be merry.” 

“By my swoth,” answered Giles Gosling, “if such trouble¬ 
some thoughts haunt your mind, and will not get them gone 
f^if plain English, we will have one of Father Bacon’s pupils 
firom Oxford, to conjure them away with logic and with 
HcfereviM^r, vfhat say you to laying them in a glorious red sea 
of* claret,^ my noble guest 1 Come, sir, excuse my freedom. I 
am l!!-eid tost, an^ must^ave m^ talk. This peevish humour 
'.•of melamcholy sits Ul upon —^it suits not with a sleek lioot, 

a hat of a trim block, a freah cloak, and a bill purse-~A pize 
op sefid it off t(^ those wto have their legs swathed with 
a^hajr-wiip, |hei^ heads thatched with a felt bonnet, their 
jerkin as thin as a cobweb, and their pouch'without ever a 
cross tk> keep Ihe bi^nd Mel^choly from dancing ki it. Cheer 
up, sir I or by this good liquor we will hanlst thee from the joys 
of blithesome <jpmpany into the mists of melanoholyiand the hmd 
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of little-ea&e. 'Hjljr© be a set of good fellows willing to be meny; 
do not scowl on them like the devil lookingjovea* Lincoln.” 

“You say well, my wortby Ifosi,” saicf the ^e»i#v^th a 
melancholy smile, which, memcholy as it was, gave a very 
pleasant expression to hi# coin^tenanc#-—“ You say well, my 
jovtal friend; an(i they that are moodjilike myself, should not 
disturb the mirth of thhse who are happy—I will drink a round 
with your*gueata with all my heart, rather than be termed a 
mar-feast”, , 

So saying, he arose and joined the company, who, enconraged 
by the precept and example qf Michael Lamboume, and con¬ 
sisting chiefly of persons much dispesed to profit by the oppor¬ 
tunity of a merry meal’at f!!ie expense of their landlord, had 
already made some inro^*upon the limits of temperance, wf 
was evident from the tone in which Michael inquired after his 
old acquaintances in the town, and the bursts of laughter with 
which each answer was received. Giles Gosling himself w#s, 
somewhat scandalised at the obstreperous nature of their mirth, 
especially .as he involuntarily felt some respect for his unknown ‘ 
guest. He paused, therefore, at some distance from the table 
occupied by these noisy revellers, and began to make a sort of 
apology for their license, 

“ You would think,” he said, “ t8 hear these fellows lalk, 
that there was not one of them who had not been bred to live 
by Stand and Deliver; and yet to-motrow yOu will find them 
a set of as painstaking mechanics, and so forth, as ever cut an 
inch short of measure, or paid a letter of change i» light crowns 
over a counter. The metcer there wears his hat awry, over a 
shagged head of hair, that looks like a curly water-dog’s back, 
goes unbraced, wears his cloak on one side, and affects a ruffianly 
vapouring humour—when in his shop at Abingfion, he%, from' 
his flat cap to his glisteniiig shoes, as precise in his apparel 
if he was named for mayor. ^He talks of peaking ^paik^ and 
taking the highway, in such fashibn that you would think he - 
hahnted eveQr night betwixt Houiislow and London; when in 
fact he ipay he ^und sound asl^ on hi^feather^b^, witk^a 
oandle plam beside him on one side, and a Blble^on other, 
to fright away the goldins.” 

^d your nephew, mine host, this same Kichael Lambounie, 
who is lord of the feast^is he, too, Ihoh a would-be ruffier os 
the rest of them 1” , 
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• « 

“ Why, there you push me hard,” said the l|)at j “ my nephew 
is my nephew^ and though ho was a desperate Dick of yore, yet 
Mikei^may have ritended other folks^, you wot-r-Aud I 
jvould 8ot have ytfu think I said of him, even now, was 
strict go,8pel—I knew# the wag alk the while, and wished to 
pluck his pliunes from him—Aid now, sir, by what name i^all 
I present my worshipfuf guest to these galiantsi” 

“ Many, mine host," replied the stranger, “ you may call me 
Tressihan.” 

• “ TressUian'?” answered my host of the Bear, a‘worthy 

name; and, as I think, of Cornish lineage; for what says the 
south proverb— ^ * 

‘ By Pol, Tve, and l^en, • 

• You may know theaCoriish meiu’ 

Shall I lay the worthy Mr, Tressilian of ComwalH” 

• ‘‘ Say no more than I have given you warrant for, mine 
host, and so shall you be sure you speak no more than is true. 

• A man may have one of those honourable prefixes to his name, 
yet he bom far from Saint Michael’s Mount." 

Mine host pushed his curiosity no farther, but presented Mr, 
Tressilian to his nephew’s company, who, after exchange of 
salutations, and drinl^g tp the health df their new companion, 
pursued the conversation in which he found them engaged, 
seasoning it with many yn intervening pledge. 


CHAPTER SECOND, 

Talk you of young Master Lancelot 1 

• ^ MBEOUAirT OK VHNIOE. 

’ • 

-After •some brief interval,*Master Goldthred, at the earnest 
instigation of mine host, the joyous concmrence of bis 
gnjests, indulged tl^ company with the foltowing morsel of 
melbdy ^ 

Qf all the birds on hush or tree, 

• Commend me to the owl, • 

Since h% may heat ensample Ms 
To thoMi the cup that toowt . 
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For when tj^e aim hath left the west, 

He chooses the tree that he loves the best, 

And he whoops out his song, and he lanrts at his jest, ^ 

'Fhen though hours be late, aifll weather yul, * • 

Well drink to the health o^^^he bonny, bonny owl. 

• 

The lark is but a bumpkin fowl. 

He Sleens in his nest till monf: 

But%iy bles^ng upon the jolly ow., 

• That all night blows his horn. 

Then up with your cup till you stagger in speech, 

And match me this catch though you swagg«r and screech. * 

And drink tiU you wink, my merry men each , ' 

Pot though hours be late, jnd weather be foul. 

Well dnnk to the health of the hsmuy, bonny owl. 

< r 

“ There is savour in this, my hearts,” said Michael, when the. 
mercer had finished his song, “ and some goodness seems left 
among you yet—but what a bead-roll you have read me of old 
comrades, and to every man’s name tacked some ill-omened mottol 
And so Swashing Will of Wallingford hath bid us good-night?” * 

** He died the death of a fat buck,” said one of the party, ‘ 
” being shot with a crossbow bolt, by old Thatcham, the Duke’s 
stout park-keeper at Donington Castle.” 

“Ay, a\, he always loied venison well,” replied Michael, 

“ and a Clip of claret to boot—and sa here’s one to his menfory. 
Do me right, my masters.” 

When the health of this departed,,worthy had been ddly 
honoured, Lamboimne proceeded to inquire after Prance of 
Padworth. 

“Pranced off—made immortal ten years since,” said the 
mercer; “ marry, sir, Oxford Castle and Goodman Thong, and 
a tenpenny-wortli of cord best know how.” 

“ What, so they hung poor Prance high and dry ? sg much* 
for loving to walk by moonlight—a cup to his memoiy, njy 
masters—-all merry fellows like mooufight. What hasjaiiome 
of Hal with the plume?—he who lived ifear Yattenclen, and ^ 
wore the loujg. feather—I forget his name.” 

“What, H^i ^Hempseod?” replied the mercer, “why, you 
may remember, he was a soxt of a gedtlaman, ajd woifl3 
meddle in stat^ matters, and so he got ipto the ifiire about the 
Duke of Norfolk's matter these two or tl^ee years since, fled 
, the country with a# pursuiYant’s warrant at his heels, and has 
never sinqe hea^ of.” 
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“Nay, after these baulks/’said Michael Latnbourne, I need 
hardly inquire after Tony Foster; Tor when ropes, and crossbow 
shafts, #nd ][Iursui^nt’8 warjants, and such like gear, were so 
•rife, Tony could hardly ’scape them.” 

“ Which Tony Fostdt mea^ou?’* said the innkeeper. 

“Why, he they c^ed Inny Fire-the-Bagot, because he 
brought a light to kindle the pile rouh^ Latimer and Eidley, 
when the wind blew out Jack Thong’s torch, and flo man else 
would give him light for love or money.” 

“ Tony Foster lives and thrives,” said the host.'—But, kins¬ 
man, I would not have you him Tony Fire-the-Fagot, if 
you would not brook the ttab.” 

“ How ! is he grown ashamed Ihi't 'I*' said Lamboume; “ why 
• he was wont to boast of it, and fey tie liked as well to see a 
roasted •heretic as a roasted ox.” 

“ Ay, but, kinsman, that was in Mary’s time,” replied the 
landlord, “ when Tony’s father was Reeve here to the Abbot of 
Abingdon. But since that, Tony married a pure precisian, and 
is as good a Protestant, I warrant you, as the best.” 

“ And looks grave, and holds his head high, and scorns his 
old companions,” said the mercer. 

“ Then he hath prospered, I warrant him,” said Lamboume; 
“ for ever when a man Hath got nobles of his own, he keeps 
opt of the way of those whose exchequere lie in other men's 
purchase.” • 

“ Prospered, quotha!” said tiie mercer ’ “ why, you remember 
Cunmor Plaiie, the old mansion-house beside the churchyard]” 

“ By the same token, I robbed the orchard three times— 
•what of that]—It was the old Abbot’s residence when there 
was plague or sickness at Abingdon.” 

said* the host, “ but that has been long over; and 
Anthorijr Foster hath a right in it, and lives there by some 
griEJTNrom a greaj courtfer, wh(y had the church-lands from the 
crown*; and tliere he dwelis, and has as little to do with any 
poor wight in Cumnor, as jf he were himself a belted knight.” 

. ^ “ Nay,” said th^ mercer, it is not altogether pride in Tony 
neither-^-tt^^re Is a fair lady in the case, and Tony will scarce 
let the light of day look on her,” ■ • 

• “ How I” said IfeessiHan, who now for the first time interfered 
in their conversation^ ‘"did ye not say this Fostw was married 
iind to a preqjsian 1” , * 
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“ Married ho ■wpis, and to as bitter a precisian as ever ate 
in Lent; and a eat-and-dog life she led*with, Tony, as men said. 
But she is dead, rest be witli herf attd Toi^ hatlf but » slip of 
a daughter j so it is thouglit he tfieans to wed this stranger, that 
men keep such a cml aboutt” ^ • 

‘‘And why so W-I mean, why do thejfckeep a coil about her 
said Tressilian. * * 

“Why, «I wot not,” answered the host, “ except that men 
say she is as beautiful as an angel, and no one knows whence 
she comes, and every one wishes to know why she is kept so 
closely mewed up. For my part, I never saw her—you have, 

I think, Master Goldthredl” " ** 

“ That I have, old boy,” sclld the mercer. “ Look you, I was 
riding hither from Abii%d(^li—I passed under the east oriel' 
window of the old mansion, where all the old saints and his¬ 
tories and such like are painted—It was not the common path 
I took, but one through the Park ] for the postem-door was 
upon the latch, and I thought I might take the privilege of an 
old comrade to ride across through the trees, both for shading, 
as the day was somewhat hot, and for avoiding of dust, becyiuse 
I liad on niy peach-coloured doublet, pinked out with cloth of 

fcol'i.” 

“ Which garment,” said Michael isamboume, “ thou wouldst 
willingly make twinkle in the eyes of a fair dame. Ah ! villaiji, 
thou wilt never leave thy old tricks.” * 

“ Not so—not so,” said the mercer, with a smirking laugh ; 
“ not altogether so—^but curiosity, thou knowest, a.nd a strain of 
compassion withal,—for the poor young lady secs nothing from 
mom to even but Tony Foster, with his scowling black brows,* 
his buU’s head, and his bandy legs.” 

“And thou wouldst willingly show her a dapper bod]p, in “a 
silken jerkin—a limb like a short-legged hen's, in a ebrdovah 
boot, and a round, simpering, what-d'j^-lack^^sort of a tftfflfite- 
nance, set off with a velvet bonnet, a Turkey feather, <and a 
gilded brooch 1 Ah 1 jolly mercer, ^ey who have good wares 
are fond to show tjiem ! Come, geiltles, let n^t the cup stand—-, 
here’s to long spurs, short boots, Ml bonnets, and^em,pty ckulls I” 
“ Nay, now yotl are jealous of tne, Mike,” said Goldthred; 
“ and yet my luck was but what might have happened to thee,' 
or any man/’ ' * 

“Marry,,copfound thine impudence/’ retorted,Lambourac ; 
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“thou -woiiidst not comfjare thy pudding juid sursenet 
manners to a gentleman Jind a soldrer 1” 

“ Waj, good •sir/' saii Tressilian, “ let me beseech you 

jyill not interrupt tlie gallant citizen; methinks he tells his tale 
30 well, I eould hearke* to him till midnight.” 

“It's more of your ^favour* than of my rfiesert,” answered 
Master Goldthred; “ hut since I giv^ you pleasure, worthy 
Master Tressilian, I shah proceed, maugre all the* gibes and 
quips of this valiant soldier, who, pcradventure, hath had more 

* cufis than crowns in the Low Countries.—And so, Sir, as I 
passed under the great painted \viiidow, leaving my rein loose 
on my ambling palfrey’s n^ck, partly for mine ease, and partly 
that I might have the more leistlire tes peer about, I hears me 
•the lattice open; and never credit nfe, sir, if there did not 
stand thpre the person of ae fair a woman as ever crossed mine 
eyes; and I think I have looked on as many pretty wenches, 
and with as much judgment, as other folks,” 

“ May I ask her appearance, sir said Tressilian. 

• “ Oh, sir,” replied Master Goldthred, “ I promise you, she 
was in gentlewoman’s attiro—a very quaint and pleasing dress, 
that might have served the Queen herself; for she had a fore¬ 
part with body and sleeves, of gin^r-cgloured satin, which, in 
my yud^ent, must have oost by the yard some thirty shillings, 
lined with murrey taffeta, and laid down and guarded with two 
brSad laces of gold and silver. And her hat, sir, was truly the 
best fashioned thing that I have seen in these parts, being of 
tawny taffetii^ embroidered with scorpions of Venice gold, and 
having a border garnished with gold fringe;--! promise you, 
sk, an absolute and all-surpassiog device. Touching her skirts, 
tney were in the old pass-devant fashion,” 

• I ^id not fsk you of her attire, sir,” said Tressilian, who 
had shown some impatience during their conversation, “ but of 
her atfiaplelion—^the coloiDr of heahair, her features.” 

“ Torching her ^mplexion,” answered the mercer, “ I am 
not so special certain j but J marked that her fkn had an ivoiy 
handle curiously inlaid;—and then again, as .to the colour of 
h‘* hair, yhy, 1 oanVarrant, be its hue what it might, that she 
wore above it*a net of green silk, parcel twisted* with gold.” 

.“A most merc^-like memory,” said Lambojume; “the 
gentleman asks him of the lady's beauty, itnd he talks of her 
fine clothes.” 
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“ I tell thee,” the mercer, somewhat disconcerted, “ I had 
little time to look at her; for just as I about to give her 
the good time of day, and for that’ purpoite had* puckered my 

features with a smile”- * 

“ Like those of a jackanape simperkig at a chestnut ” said 
Michael Lambomyie. ^ ^ 

—“ Up started of a sudden,” continued Goldthred, without 
heeding the interruption, “ Tony Foster himself, with a cudgel 
in his hand”- 

And broke thy head across, I hope, for thine impgertinence,” * 
said liis entertainer. 

“ That were more easily said than*done,” answered Goldthred 
indignantly; “no, no—*ther» was no breaking of heads—it's 
true, he advanced his %;u(igel, and spoke of laying on, and 
asked why 1 did not keep the public road, and such Ijke; and 
I would have knocked him over the pate handsomely for his 
pains, only for the lady’s presence, who might have swooned, 
for what I know.” 

“ Now, out upon thee for a faint-spirited slave !” said Lam- • 
bourne; what adventurous knight ever thought of the lady's 
terror, when he went to thwack giant, dragon, or magician, in 
her presence, and for her deliverance ? But why talk to thee 
of dragons, who would be driven batk by a dragon-fly?^ There 
thou hast missed the rarest opportunity !” 

“ Take it thyself, then, bully Mike,t answered Goldthredr— 
“Yonder is the enchanted manor, and the dragon, and the lady, 
all at thy service, if thou darest venture on them.’,* 

“ Why, so I would for a quartern of sack,” said the soldier— 

“ Or stay—I am foully out of linen—wilt thou bet a piece of 
Hollands against these five angels, that I go not up to the Hsdl 
to-morrow, and force Tony Poster to introduce me to*,his faif 
guest ?” • 

“ I accept your wager,” said the m^cer; “ and I tlfink^idiiDugh 
thou hadst even the impudence of the devil,*! shall gain on thee^ 
this bout, .Our landlord here shall^hold stakes, and I will stake 
down gold till I,send tlie linen.” • 

“I will hold stakes on no such master,” sai^ Goslihg. 
“Good now, Diy kinsman, drink your.wine in quiet, and let 
such ventures alone. I promise you, Master Foster hath in¬ 
terest enough to lay you up in lavender at the Castle of Oxford, 
or to,get^opi‘ legs made acquainted with the town-stocks.” 
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“ That would be but renewing an old Intunacy; for Mike’s 
shins and the town’s wooden pinfokl have been well known to 
each et^er er* now,^ said tfae^ercer; “ but he shall not budge 
from his wager, unl^s he meartj to pay forfeit.” 

Forfeit?” said Lamboume; “I* scorn it. I value Tony 
Foster’s wrath no more ^han a Shelled pea-co4 ; and I will visit 
his Lindabrides,* by Saint George, be he willing or no 1 ” 

“ 1 would gladly pay your halves of the risk, sir,”* said Tres- 
silian, “ to be permitted to accompany you on the adventure.” 

“In wjiat would that advant^e you, sir?” answered Lam- 
bourne. 

“ In nothing, sir,” said JTressJlian, “ unless to mark the skill 
and valour with which you conduefc yourself. I am a traveller, 
•who seeks for strange rencounters ftim? uncommon passages, as 
the kui^ts of yore did after adventures and feats of arms.” 

“ Nay, if it plejisures you to see a trout tickled,” answered 
Lambourne, “ I care not how many witness my skill. 4nd so 

* here I drink success to my enterprise; and ho that will not 

• jdedge me on his knees is a rascal, and I will cut his legs off by 
the garters 1” 

The draught which Michael Lamboume took upon this 
occasion had been preceded by so* many others, that reason 
tottbred on her throne. He swore one or two incolierent oaths 
at the mercer, who refused, reasonably enough, to pledge him 
to* a sentiment which inferred the loss of his own wager. 

“ Wilt thou chop logic with me,” said Lamboume, “ thou 
knave, with jio more brains than a skein of ravelled silk ? By 
Heaven, I witl cut thee into fifty yards of galloon lace 1” 

^ But as he attempted to draw his sword for this doughty 
purpose, Michael Lamboume was seized upon by the tapster 
•and, tb^ cliamberlain, and conveyed to his own apartment, there 
t* sleep »himaelf sober at his leisure. 

TiMtfcPaHy then broke»up, and the guests took their leave; 
^ much more to the* contentment of mine host than of some of 
the company, who were uiyvilling to quit good liquor, when it 
was to be had for free cost, %o long as they were able to sit by 
if. Thev were,* however, compelled to remove, and go at 
length they *did, leaving Gosling and Tressilian in the empty 
' 4 |>artmeut. , 

“ By my faitb,’! said the former, “ I wonder where our irreat 

S [TAnduiyndes, a leuiale of doabtlal reputatioii^l * 
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folltB find pleasAi^e, when they spend their means in entertain 
raents* and in playing mine •iiost without sending in a reckoning. 

It is what I but rarely practise ;»and wheltever I do, Saint 
Julian, it grieves me beyond jfieasure. Slach of these empty 
stoups, now, which my n^hew and hist’dnmken iM^mradea have 
swilled off, shoul4 have been a matter of profit to one in my 
line, and I mus^ set ^tbem down a dead loss. I cannot, for my 
heart, conceive the pleasure of noise, and nonsen.se, and drunken 
freaks, and drunken quarrels, and smut, and blasphemy, and , 
so forth, when a man loses money instead of gaining by it. 
And yet many a fair estate is lost in upholding such a useless 
course, and that greatly contributesuto the decay of publicans; 
for who the devil do you think would pay for drink at the 
Black Bear, when he cdn have it for nothing at my Lord’s or 
the Squire’s 1” 

Tresailian perceived that the wine had made some impression 
even on the seasoned brain of mine host, which was chiefly to, 
l>e inferred from his declaiming against drunkenness. As he 
himself had carefully avoided the bowl, he would have availed ' 
himself of the frankness of the moment, to extract from Gosling 
some farther information upon the subject of Anthony P’oster, 
and the lady whom the m(*rcer had seen in the mansion-house; 
but his inquiries only set the host upon a new theme of decla¬ 
mation against the wiles of the fair sex, in which he brought at 
full length the whole wisdom of Solomon to reinforce his own. 
Finally, he turned his admonitions, mixed with much objurga¬ 
tion, upon his tapsters and drawers, who werq employed in 
removing the relics of the entertainment, and restoring order 
to the apartment; and at length, joining example to precept 
though with no good success, he demolished a salver with hall 
a score of glasses, in attempting to show how such service 
done at the Three Cranes in the Vintry, then the mosf toppirig 
tavern in London. This last accident so far rec4lfed4ii!!l to 
his better self, that he retired to his be^, slept sou»d. and 
awoke a newsman in the morning. , 
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•CHAI'TER THIRD. 

0 

o 

Nny, I’ll hold Itouch—the gam^ Bhall be play’d out:, 

It ne'er shall stop for ml, this merry wagjjr ; 

That which I sa^ when gamesome, J’1J|, avouch 
In my most sober mood, ne’er trust me else. 

This Hazard'^'Table. 

“ Ant) ho)y' doth your kinsman, good mine host V' said Tressilian, 
when Giles Gosling first appeared in the public room on 
the morning following the«revel Vhich we described in the last 
chapter. “ Is he well, and will h®. abide by bis wager 1" 

• “ For well, sir, he started two bnuril since, and has visited I 

know nqf; what purlieus of his old companions; hath but now 
returned, and is at this instant breakfasting on new-laid eggs 
iftid muscadine; and for his wager, I caution you as a friend to 
have little to do with that, or indeed aught that Mike proposes. 
Wherefore, I counsel you to a warm breakfast upon a culiss, 
which shall restore the tone of the stomach ; and let my 
nephew and Master Goldthred swagger about their wager as 
they list.” • 

‘•It seems to me, mineiiost,” said Tressilian, “ that you know 
not well what to say about this kinsman of yours; and that 
you can neither blame ijpr commend him without some twinge 
of conscience.” 

“ You haye spoken truly, Master Tressilian,” replied Giles 
Gosling. “ 'ftiero is natural affection whimpering into one ear, 
^ Giles, Giles, why wilt thou take away the good name of thy 
own nephew ^ Wilt thou defame thy sister’s son, Giles Gos- 
•liaig? jvilt them defoul thine own nest, dishonour thine own 
hiood r • And then, again, comes Justice, and says, ‘ Here is a 
wort4^t,.gu%st as ever canie to the bonny Black Bear; one who 
never ^allenged a®reckoning' (as I say to your face you never 
did, Master Tressilian—not that you have had cause), ‘one 
who knows not why he camey so far as I can see, or when he is 
ghing away j and WBt thou, being a publican, ‘having paid scot 
and lot these* thirty years in the town of Cumnor, and being at 
iliifi instant head-l^rough, wilt thou suffer this guest of guests, 
this man of men, this vsix-hooped pot (aa» I may say) of a 
traveller, to fall into the meshes of thy nephew, who is known 
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for a swasher aid a desperate Dick, a carder, and a dicer, e 
profe^or of the seven dftmnable sciencef, if ever man took 
degrees in themf No, by Heaveif! I ftight Vink^afid let 
him catch such a small butteiily as Goldtnred; but thou, my 
guest, shalt be forewarned* fore^med, 8§ thou wilt but listen to 
thy trusty host.” e « 

^‘Why, mine ho^t,«thy counsel shdl not be cast away,” 
replied Trcssilian ; “ however, I must uphold my share in this 
wager, having once passed my word to that effect. But, lend , 
mo, I pray, some of thy counsel—This Foster, who or what is 
he, and why makes he such mystery of his female inmate ?” 

“Troth," replied Gosling, “I can ^tdd hut little to what you 
heard last night. He was <*)ne of Queen Mary’s Papists, and 
now he is one of Queeb Mizabeth’s Protestantshe was an' 
on-hanger of the Abbot of Abingdon, and now he lives as 
master of the Manor-house. Above all, he w^as poor and is 
rich. Folk talk of private apartments in his old waste mail-, 
sion-house, bedizened fine enough to serve the Queen, God bless 
her. Some men think he found a treasure in the orchard, some ' 
that he sold himself to the devil for treasure, and some say that 
he cheated the Abbot out of the church plate, which was hidden 
in the old Manor-house at tlie Reformation. Rich, however, 
he is, and God and his conscience, with the devil perhaps 
besides, only know how he came by it. He has sulky ways 
too, breaking off intercourse with all that are of the place, as 
if he had either some strange secret to keep, or held himself to 
be made of another clay than we are. I think it likely my 
kinsman and he will quarrel, if Mike thrust his acquaintance 
on him ; and I am sorry that you, my worthy Master Tressilian 
will still think of going in my nephew’s company.” 

Tressilian again answered him, that he would proce^ with 
great caution, and that he should have no fears on his tccoun? i 
in short, he bestowed on him fl,ll the Customary assuf'anfl«r*vrith 
which those who are determined on a rash action, are wont to 
parry the advjce of their friends. 

Meantime, the traveller accept^ the landlord’s invitation, 
and had just finished the exceUent breakfast 'srhich w^ servhd 
to him and Gosling by pretty Cicely, the beauty of the bar, 
when the hero of the preceding night, Michael Lamboume, 
^entered the apartment. His toilette apparently cost him 
some labour, for his clothes, which differed from those he wore 
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OB his jouniey, were of the newest fashion, jmd put on with 
great attention to the display of his.persoa 

“ By my feith, Ancle,” said the gallant, “ you made a wet 
night ot it, and I 1^1 it foUmved by a dry morning. .1 will 
pledge you willingly in n cup of^ bastfird.—How, my pretty 002 , 
Cicely! why, 1 left you but a® child in the ^cradle, and there 
thou stand’st in thy velvet waistcoat, as tight a girl as England’s 
sun shines on. Know thy friends and kindred, Cicely, and come 
hither, child, that I may kiss thee, and give thee my blessing,” 

“'Concern not yourself about Cicely, kinsman,” said G-iles 
Gosling, “but e’en let her go her way, 0 ’ God’s name; for 
although your mother wer| her flUther’s sister, yet that shall not 
make you and her cater-cousins.” ^ » 

• “ Why, uncle,” replied Lamboiirae, think’st thou I am an 
infidel, and would harm those of mine own house 1” 

“ It is for no hai'in that I speak, Mike,” answered his uncle, 
‘4 but a simple humour of precaution wliich I have. True, thou 
art as well gilded as a snake when he casts his old slough in 
the spring-time, but for ail that, thou creepest not into my 
Eden. I will look after mine Eve, Mike, and so content thee 
—But how brave thou be’st, lad ! To look on thee now, and 
compare thee with Master TressUian here, in his sad-coloured 
ridiftg-suit, who would no^ say that thdh wert the real gentle¬ 
man, and he the tapster’s boy'?” 

“Troth, uncle,” replied Lambonme, “no one would say so 
but one of your country breeding, that knows no better. I will 
say, and I care not who hears me, there Is something about the 
real gentry that few men come up to that are not bom and 
bred to the mysteiy. I wot not where the trick lies; but 
Although I can enter an ordinary with as much audacity, 

• rq^uke.the waiters and drawers as loudly, drink as deep a 
Ijpalth, «wear as round an oath, and fling my gold as freely 

any of the jtag^ing spurs and white feathers that are 
aroun^me,—yet, hang me I can ever catch the true grace of 
it, though I have practised an hundred times. The man of the 
house sets me lowest at th^wilward, and carves to me the last; 
Imd the drawei;, s«ly8,—‘Coming, friend,’ vHthout any more 
reverence or 'regardful addition. But hang it, let it pass ; care 
killed a cat. I have gentry enough to pass the trick on Tony 
f'ire-the-Fagot, and thafi,will do for the majiter in hand.” 

“ You hold your purpose, then, of visiting your old acquaint 
ance !” said Treesilian to the adventurer. 
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“ Ay, sir," rep^ed Lamboiirne; when etakes are made, the 
game must be played; tl:^at is gam^ester's law, aU over the 
world. You, sir, imless my mempiy fails |ie (for I did«steep 
it somewhat too deeply in the tsack-butt)* took some lhare i^j 
my hazard.” * * ^ 

“ I propose to accompany ^ou in your adventure,” said 
Tresailian, ‘Mf -vyH^do me so much‘grace as to permit me; 
and I hav^ staked my share of the forfeit in the hands of our 
worthy host.” 

“ That he hath,” answered Giles Gosling, “ in as fair Harry- 
nobles as ever were melted into sack by a good fellow.* So, luck 
to your enterprise, since you wiil needs venture on Tony Foster; 
but, by my credit, you l\j^d Ij^tter tate another draught before 
you depart, for your wel^oin^ at tlie Hall, yonder, will be 8ome> 
what of the driest. And if you do get into peril, beware of 
taking to cold steel; but send for me, Giles Gosling the head- 
borough, and I may be able to make something out of Tonf 
yet, for as proud as he is.” * 

Tlie nephew dutifully obeyed hia uncle’s hiut, by taking a t 
second powerful pull at the tankard, observing, that his wit 
never served him so well as when he had washed his temples 
with a deep morning’s draught ;•—and they set forth together 
for the liabitatioH of Anthony Foster. ® 

The village of Cumnor is pleasantly built on a hill, ahd in a 
wooded park closely adjacent was situated the ancient mansion 
occupied at this time by Anthony Fo8l;er, of which the ruins 
may be still extant. The park was then full of large trees, 
and, in particular, of ancient and mighty oaks, which stretched 
their giant arms over the high walls surrounding the demesne, 
thus giving it a melancholy, secluded, and monastic appearance! 
The entrance to the park lay through an old-fashioned gateway f 
in the outer wall, the door of which was formed of tw?) hu^e 
oaken leaves, thiejely studded with na^s, like the gate of^vold 
town. ‘ ^ t 

“We shall be finely helped up here,” said Michael Lam- 
bournc, lookingat the gateway «and gate, “if this fellow’s 
suspicious humoui should refuse us admission altogether, as «it 
is like he may, jm case this linsey-wolsey fetfow of a* mercer’s 
visit to his premise has disquieted him. But, no,” he added, 
pushing the-huge gate, which gave way,* “the door stands 
iul^itingly open, and norc we are vrithin the forbidden giound, 
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with,(?Ut other impediment than the passive reactance of a heavy 
oak door, moving on rusty lunges." . 

j They stood mow i# an avenue overshadowed by such old trees 
a« we h^e described, and whicihhad been bordered at one‘time 
by liigh hedges of yew and Imlly. Bflt these, having been 
untrimined for many ye^ra, had run up into •great bushes, or 
rather dwarf-trees, and now encroachetl*’vWth their dark and 
melancholy boughs upon the road wliich they once haef screened. 

avenue itself was grown up with grass, and, in one or two 
places, interrupted by piles of withered brushwood, which, had 
been lopped from the trees cut dowti in the neighbouring park, 
and was here stackecl for drying. Formal walks and avenues, 
which, at difiereiit points, crossed this pjjiticipal approach, were, 
•in like manner, choked up and interrupted by piles of brushwood 
and billets, and in other places by underwood and brambles. 
Besides the general effect of desolation which is so strongly 
inipressed, wlienever we behold the contrivances of man wasted 
and obliterated by neglect, and witness the marks of social life 
•effaced gradually by the influence of vegetation, the size of the 
trees, and the outspreading extent of their boughs, difhised a 
gloom over the scene, even when the» sun was at the highest, 
and made a proiwrtional impression on tHe mind of those who 
visits it. This Wiis felt even by Micliael Lambounie, however 
alien his habits were to receiving any impressions, excepting from 
things which addressed tfeeiuselves immediately to his passions. 

“ This wood is as dark as a wolfs mouth," said he to Tres- 
silian, as they* walked togetiier slowdy along the solitaiy and 
broken approach, and bad just come in sight of the monastic 
front of the old mansion, with its shafted windows, brick walls 
•verf;i’Own with ivy and creeping shrubs, and twisted stalks of 
chimney^ of heavy stone-work. “And yet," continued Lam- 
boB.me, “ is fairly done on the part of Foster too; for since 
he chQpses ribt visitors, it is^right to keep his place in a fiishion 
• that will invite few trespass upon his privacy. But had he 
Ibeen the Anthony I once knew him, these sturdy oaks bad long 
since become the property of 5bme honest woodmonger, and the 
. mkhor-do^ here had iooked lighter at midnight than it now 
does at noon, Awhile Foster played fast and loose Vith the price, 
in some cunning conjer in the purlieus of Whitefrioi^.” 

“ Was he then such an ui^hriftl" asked Tressilian. 

“He wa*," answered Lambouxne, “like the re^t af us, no 

vcn. xiL « • 
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aaiut, and no saV^r. But what I liked woi:?jt of Tony waij that 
he loved to take his pleasure by himself, and grudged, as men 
say, every drop of water that went past his own mill. J have 
known him deal with sucli meadlires of wine when he Was alone, 
as I would not have ventured ^on with'aid of the best toper in 
Berkshire j—that, and some sway towards superstition, which 
he had by temiaeranStenfc, rendered him unw'orthy the company of 
a good fedk)w. And now he has earthed himself here, in a den 
just befitting such a sly fox as himself.” 

“ May I ask you, Master Lamhoume,” said Tressiliau, “ since 
your old companion’s humonr jumps so little with your own, 
whei'efore you are so desirous to ren^w acquaintance with him V’ 
“And may I ask ypu, in-*’eturn, Master Tressiliau,” answered 
Lamhourne, “wherefore yeu have shown yourself so desirous t*^. 
accompany me on this party?” 

“ I told you my motive,” said Tressiliau, “ when I took share 
in your wager,—it was simple curiosity," 

“ La you there now !” answered Lamboume; “ see how you 
civil and discreet gentlemen think to use us who live by the freet^ 
exercise of our wits 1 Had I answered your question by saying 
that it was simple curiosity which led me to visit my old comrade 
Anthony Foster, I w^urant you had set it down for an evasion, 
and a turn of my trade. But any answer, I supfxjse, must‘ serve 
ray turn.” ^ 

“ And wherefore should not bare Quriosity,” said Tressilian, 
“ l>e a sufficient reason for my taking this walk with you?” 

“ Oh, content yom-self, sir,” replied Lamhourne; “ you can¬ 
not put the change on me so easy as you think, for I have 
lived among the quick-stirring spirits of the age too long, to 
swallow chaff for grain. You are a gentleman of birth; and 
breeding—^your bearing makes it good; of civil habits ani fair 
reputation—your manners declare it, and my imclp avouches 
it; and yet you associate yourself with a sort of stjant-of-grace, 
as men call me ; and, knowing nv? to be ♦’uch, you make your¬ 
self my comimnion in a visit to a man whom you are a stranger 
to,—and all ot|,t of mere curiosity, forsooth !—The excuse, if 
curiously balanced, would be found to want some ecniples of 
just weight, od so,” 

“If your suspicions were just,” said 'freasilian, “you have 
shown no coufidence in me to invitp or deserve mine." 

“ Oh* if that be all." fiaid Lamboume, “ my motives Uo above 
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water* While this gold of 'mine lasts,”—takiiig out his purse, 
chnckmg it into the air, a^d catching it as it fell,—“ I will 
make it buy pteasuref and when it m out, I must have more. 
Now, if this mysterious *Lady the Manor—this fair Liuda- 
brides of Tony Fire-the-Magot, bj so admirable a piece as men 
wiy, why there’s chance tjiat she may aid me t<i melt my nobles 
into groats; and, again, if Anthony be *o•wealthy a chufiF as 
rejKirt speaks him, he may pi'ove the philosopher’s ato«e to me, 
and convert my groats into fair rose-nobles again.” 

“ A comfortable proposal truly,” said Tressilian j “ but I see 
not what cliance there is of accomplishing it.” 

“ Not to-day or perchanf^ to-morrow,” aiiswered Lamboume; 

“ I expect not to catch the old jaik tijji I have disposed ray 
-^ound baits handsomely. But I kijow something more of his 
atfairs thi^ morning than I did last night, and I will so use my 
knowledge that he shall think it more perfect than it is.—Nay, 
without expecting either pleasure or profit, or both, I had not 
stepped a stride within this manor, I can tell you; for I pro- 
^nise you I hold our visit not altogether without risk. But 
here we are, and we must make the best ou’t.” 

While he thus spoke, they had entejed a large orchard which 
surrounded the liouse on two sides, thoughitlie trees, abandoned 
by tlft) *^ro of man, were over-grown and mossy, and seemed 
to bear little fruit. Those which had been formerly trained as 
espaliers, had now resun^pd their natural mode of growing, and 
exhibited grotesque forms, j^artakiug of the original trainiiig 
which they had received. The greater part of the ground, 
wdncli had once been parterres and flower-gardens, was suffere<l 

like m tinner to run to waste, excepting a few patches which 
4iad|been dug up, and planted with ordinary pot-herbs. Some 
statues,, which .had ornamented the garden in its days of 
8plandour,.were now tlirown down from their pedestals and 
brokea,, JJieces, and a Ityjge si^imer-house, having a be.avy 
^stone front, decorated with parving, representing the life and 
actions of Samson, was in the same dilapidated condition. 

They had just traversed iihis garden of the sluggard, and 
wefe wjtl^n a few^ sleps of the door of the’ mansion, when 
Lamboume h&d ceaeed speaking; a circumstance very agree-' 
ab}c to Tressilian, it saved him the embarrassment of either 
commenting upon or replyi^ to the frank, avowal which his 
companion had just made of the sentiments and viejys which 
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induced him to come bithet. Lamhoume knocked roundly 
and boldly at the huge door of the mansion, observing at the 
same time, he had seen a less^^^rong<^on^ upon" a co?mV jail- 
It was not until the^ had knocked more than once, that ^ 
aged sour-visaged doine&tic re(C,ounoitrdd them through a small 
square hole in tiie door, well secured with bars of iron, and 
demanded whaii. they 'Wanted. 

“ To speak with Master Foster instantly, on pressing business 
of the state,” was the ready reply of Michael Lamboumc. 

“ Methinkfi you will find difficulty to make that good,” said 
Tressilian in a whisper to'his companion, while the servant 
went to carry the message to his master, 

“Tush,” replied thj adVenturerj “no soldier would go on 
were he always to considet when and how he should come off. 
Let us once obtain entrance, and all will go well enough.” 

In a short time the servant returned, and drawing with a 
careful hand both bolt and bar, opened tlie gate, which Ad¬ 
mitted them through an archway into a square court, sur¬ 
rounded by buildings. Opposite to the arch was another door, 
which the serving-man in like manner unlocked, and thus 
introduced them into a stone-paved parlour, wdiere there was 
but little furniture, ''and that of the rudest and most ancient 
fashion, The windows were tall and ample, reaching* ^most 
to the roof of the room, which was composed of black oak; those 
opening to the quadrangle were obscmed by the height of the 
surrounding buildings, and, as they were traversqfl with massive 
shafts of solid stone-work, and thickly painted with religious 
devices, and scenes taken from Scripture history, by no means 
admitted light in proportion to their size; and what did 
penetrate thiuugh them, partook of the dark and gloomy "dnge 
of the stained glass. 

Tressilian and his guide had time enough to ohseiwe 'all 
these particulars, for they waited sf me space in tlieprartment 
ere the present master of the mansion" at length made his 
appearance. ^Prepared as he was to see an inauspicious and 
ill-looking person, the ugliness di Anthony Foster considerately 
exceeded what Tressilian had anticipated, SLe was. of middle 
stature, built sVougly, but so clumsily as to border on defor¬ 
mity, and tp give his motions the ungvinly awkwardness of 

left-legged and^ left-handed m$u. His hair, in aitanging 
W'hich, men at that time, as at present, were very nice and 
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oiirioilfl, instead of being carefully cleaned fdid disposed into 
short curls, or else set up on end, as ^ represented in old paint¬ 
ings, !n a manner lesembling that used by fine gentlemen of 
our own day, escaped in* sable ^negligence from under a furred 
bonnet, and hung in elf-locks, which seemed strangers to the 
comb, over his rugged brows, and around his very singular and 
unprepossessing countenance. His keen dark ^yes were deep 
set beneath broad and shaggy eyebrows, aud as •they were 
.usually bent on the ground, seemed as if they were themselves 
ashamed 0 / the expression natural to them, and were desirous 
to conceal it from the observation of men At times, however, 
when, more intent on observing others, he suddenly raised 
them, and fixed them keenly on thgse wjjh whom he conversed, 
•Jthey seemed to express both the fiercer passions, and the power 
of mind which could at will suppress or disguise the intensity 
of inwari feeling. The features which corresponded with these 
eyes and this form were irregular, and marked so as to be 
“indelibly fixed on the mind of him who had once seen them. 

• Upon the whole, as Tressilian could not help acknowledging to 
himself, the Anthony Foster who now stood before them was 
the last person, judging from personal appearance, upon whom 
one would have chosen to intrude an unexpected and undesired 
visit* His attire was a doulTlefc of russet leather, like those worn 
by the better sort of country folk, girt with a buff belt, in which 
was stuck on the right-side a long knife or dudgeon dagger, 
and on the other a cutlass. He raised his eyes as he entered the 
room, and fiXed a keenly penetrating glance upon his two 
visitors, then ^ast them down as if counting his steps, while he 
advanced slowly into the middle of the room, and said, in a low 

•an(^smothered tone of voice, “Let me pray you, gentlemen, to 
tell me the cau^e of this visit.” 

ft,He foojied as if he expected the answer from Tressilian; so 
tnie jvas Lambourne’s observation, that the superior air of 
breediug*and dignity, shone tjirough the disguise of an inferior 

* dress. But it was Michael who replied to him, with the easy 
familiarity of an old friend, and a tone which seemed unemhar- 
rkised by any do^bt (^f the most cordial reception. 

“ H$! my io&t friend and ingle, Tony Foster*!” he exclaimed, 
seizing upon the unwilling hand, and shaking it with such 
emphasis as almost to stagger the sturdy fjame of the person 
whom be addressed ; “ bow fares it with you for many a long 
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year? — What! ^have you altogether forgotten your friend 
gossip, and playfellow, Michael Larnbourne?’* 

"Michael Lambourne!” said* Foster/lookifig al^. him a 
moment; then dropping hia i^syes, and with little ceremony 
extricating his hand Trotn the^friendlj grasp of the person by 
whom he was addressed, "are you MiQhael Lamboume?” 

" Ay; sure cs yofi are Anthony Foster." replied Lamboume, 

“ 'Tis Veil,” answered his sullen host; “ and what may 
Michael Lainbounie expect from his visit hither?" « 

" Voto a iJios,*’ answered Lamboume, “ I expected a better 
welcome than I am like to meet, I think.” 

"Why, thou gallows-bird—thou j^iil-rat—thou friend of the 
hangman and his cuatpmeK?,” rei)liecl Foster, "hast thou the 
assurance to expect counkmance from any one whose neck 
beyond the compass of a Tyburn tippet ?” 

“It may be witli me as you say,” implied Lamboume ; "and 
suppose I grant it to be so for argument’s sake, I were still gobd^ 
enough society for mine ancient friend Anthony Fire-thc-Fagot, 
though he be, for the present, by some indescribable title, the' 
master of Cuinnor Place.” 

" Hark you, Michael Lamboume,” said Foster; " you are a 
gambler now, and lii^ by the coujuting of chances—Compute 
me the odds that I do not, on this instant, throw yon. oht of 
that window into the ditch tliere.” 

" Twenty to one that ycai do not^” answered the sturdy 
visitor. 

" And wherefore, I pray you ?” demanded A^pthony Foster, 
setting his teeth, and compressing his lips, like one who endear 
voura to suppress some violent internal emotion. * ^ 

" Because,” said Lamboume, coolly, “ you dare not for jroui* 
life lay a finger on me. I am younger and stronger tfiaU you, 
and have in me a double portion of the fighting devil, though 
not, it may be, quite so muvh of fjie undermining ^^nd^ that 
finds an underground way to hia ^puiqwse*^ - who hid^ halters, 
under folk’s pillows, and who puts ratsbane into their porridge, 
as the stage-play .says.” 

Foster looked at him earnestly, then turneeJ away, /ind pac^ 
the room twice; Vith the same steady and considerate pace 
with which he had entered it; then sudd^y came back, and 
extended his hand to Michael L^bourne, saying, "Be not 
wroth wi|h pe, good Mike ; t did but try whether thou hadst 
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with aught of thine old and honouxablt^frankness, which 
your enviers and backbiters .called saucy impudence." 

“ Lt)t_them*call il^h^t they will,” said Michael Lamboume, 
^<it is tne commodity we musf. carry through the world with 
us.—Uds daggers I I tell thee, ^an, miife own stock of assur¬ 
ance was too small to tr^de upon; I was fain J:o take in a ton 
or two more of brass at every port where i touched in the voyage 
of life j and I started overboard what modesty and Scruples I 
Jiad remaining, in order to make room for the stowage.” 

Nay, nay,” replied Foster, “ touching scniples and modesty, 
you sailed hence in ballast.—But'who is this gallant, honest 
Mike?—is he a Oorinthiaiv-a cutter like thyself?” 

“ I prithee, know Master Trc89dian,^ully Foster,” replied 
•iiambourne, presenting his friend in answer to his friend's 
question ; “ know him and honour him, for he is a gentleman 
of many admirable qualities; and though he traffics not in my 
line of business, at least so far as I know, he has, nevertheless, 
a just respect and admiration for artists of our class. He will 
•come to in time, as seldom fails; but as yet he is only a 
Neophyte, only a proselyte, and frequents the company of cocks 
of the game, as a puny fencer does the schools of the masters, 
• to see how a foil is handled by the teachets of defence." 

If ^uch be his quality, i will pray your company in another 
chamber, lionest Mike, for what I have to say to thee is for thy 
private ear.—Meanwhilg, I pray you, sir, to abide us in this 
apartment, and without leaving it—^there be those in this house 
who would be alarmed by the sight of a stranger.” 

Tressilian acquiesced, and the two worthies left the apartment 
together, in which he remained alone to await their return,* 

* 4 * Note B. Foster, Lamboume, and the Black Bear. 


(jpAP'jfiJB i'OURTH. 

W 

Not 'Jerve two mastera ?—Here’s a youth will try it— 

Would fain servo God, give the devil his^due; 

Says grac| before he doth a deed of viUany, 

Xnd jotums his thanks devoutly when ’tis aqj^. 

Old Play. 

• • * 

The room into which the l^aster of Cumnw Place conducted 

his worthy visitant, was of greater extent than tl^at^in which 
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they had at first'bonversed, and had yet more the appeardhce of 
dilapidation. Large oakep presses^i filled with shelves of the 
same wood, surrounded the room; and had, at one time, *served 
for the arrangement of a numerous collection of books, many of 
whi(;h yet remained, %ut tom ^and defaced, covered with dust, 
deprived of their,.costly clasps and bindings, and tosaetl together 
in heaps upoii the* shelves, as things altogether disregarded, 
and abandoned to the pleasure of every spoiler. The very 
presses themselves seemed to have incurred the hostility of 
those enemies of learning, who had destroyed the volumes with 
which they had been heretofore filled. They were in several 
places dismantled of their shelves, ^nd otherwise broken, and 
damaged, and were ♦jnor^ver, mantled with cobwebs, and 
covered with dust. i 

“ The men who wrote these books,” said Lamboun^e, looking 
round him, “little thought whose keeping they were to fall 
into.” * 

“Nor what yeoman’s service they were to do me,” quotK 
Anthony Foster—“ the cook hath used them for scouring hisf 
pewter, and the groom hath had nought else to clean my boots 
with this many a month 4)a8t.” 

“ And yet,” said Lambourne, “ I have been in cities where 
such learned commodities would have been deemed too*^good 
for such offices,” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw,” answered Foster,^*' they are Popish tnwh, 
every one of them,—private studies of the mumping old Abbot 
of Abingdon. The nineteenthly of a pure 'gospel sermon 
were worth a cart-load of such rakings of the kennel of Eome.” 

“ Gad-a-mercy, Master Tony Fire-the Fagot!” said Lam- 
boume, by way of reply, f ’ » 

Foster scowled darkly at him, as he replied, “ Hark ye, friend 
Mike ; forget that natne, and the passage which it relates tcj if 
you would not have our new^ roviv^d comradeship Gie a §udden 
and a violent death,” , e„ 

“ Why," said Michael Lambourne, “ you were wont to glory 
in the share you had iu the death of the two old heretical 
bishops,” Hi ^ 

“That,” said his comrade, '“wa« while I was'in the gall of 
bitterness and bond of iniquity, and appli^ not to my walk, or 
my ways, now that I am (mlled^ forth mto the lists, Mr. 
Melchi^ek Maultext compared my misfortune in that matter 
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to thal of the Apostle Paul, who kept the cibthes of the wit¬ 
nesses who stoned Saint Stephen. H,e held forth on the matter 
three GaJ^bathif paat,«Mid illuskated the same by the conduct of 
an honourable person pr&ent, nfjganing me.’* 

“I prithee peace, Foster,” saij: Lambowme, “for I know not 
how it is, I have a sort creeping cornea ove:^, my skin when I 
hear the Devil quote Scnptiure; and besides, mqp, how couldst 
thou have the heart to quit that convenient old religion, which 
fou could so slip off or on as easily as your glove 1 Do I not 
remember .how you were wont to carry your conscience to con¬ 
fession, as duly as the month ca*nc round ? and when thou 
hadst it scoured, and burnj^hed, and whitewashed by the priest, 
thou wert ever ready for the worst viilany^vhich could be devised, 
•iike a child who is always readiest io rush into the mire when 
he has gqt his Sunday’s clean jerkin on.” 

“ Trouble not thyself about my conscience,” said Foster, “ it 
is* a thing thou caust not understand, having never had one of 
*fchine own; but let us rather to the point, and say to me in one 
•word, what is thy business with me, and what hopes have drawn 
thee hither?” 

“ The hope of bettering myself, to, be sure,” answered Lam- 
bourne, “ as the old woman said, when slia leapt over the bridge 
at Kingston. Look you, this purse has all that is loft of as 
round a sum as a man would wish to carry in his slop-pouch. 
You are here well estal^iahed, it would seem, and, as I think, 
well befriended, for men talk of your being under some special 
protection; n^, stare not like a pig that is stuck, mon, 
thou caust not dance in a net and they not see thee. Now I 
lyiow such protection is not purchased for nought; you must 
•havp services to render for it, and in these I propose to help 
thee.” , • 

But how if I lack no assistance from thee, Mike ? I think 
thy modgsty might suppose that Mjere a case possible.” 

. “That is to say^” retorkxl Lambourne, “that you would 
engross the whole work, rather than divide the reward—but be 
not over-greedy, Anthony. €k)vetou8ness bursts the sack, and 
spills the,grain. • Lo(^ you, when the huntsman goes to kill a 
sta^, he takd^ with him more dogs than one,—^He has the 
st^ch lyme-hound ^to track the wounded buck over hill and 
dale, but he hath also the fleet gaze-bound to kill him at view. 
'Thou art the lyme-hound, I am the gaze-hoimd, and ijiy patron 
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will need the al& of both, and can well afford to reqmte it. 
Thou hast deep sagacity-^r-an unrelenting puipose—a steady 
long-breathed malignity of nature, that'^rpassfej miper' But 
then, I am the holder, the mote ready, both at action and ex¬ 
pedient. Separate, oHr properties are not so perfect; but unite 
them, and we drive the world before ^s. How saycst thou— 
shall we hunt in coiJptes 

“It ismcurrish proposal—thus to thrust thyself iiijon my 
private matters," replied Foster; “ but thou wert ever an ill* 
nurtured whelp.” 

“ You shall have no caifee to say so, unless you spurn my 
coiutesy," said Michael Lambonrne > “ but if so, keep thee well 
fmm me. Sir Knighi^ as ihe romance has it. I will either 
share your counsels or trawerse them; for I have come here tfr 
be busy, either with thee or against thee.” 

“ Well," said Anthony Foster, “ since thou dost leave me so 
fair a choice, I will rather be thy friend than thine enen1y„ 
Thou art right; I can prefer thee to the service of a patron, 
who has enough of means to make us both, and an hundred* 
more. And, to say truth, thou art well qualified for his service. 
Boldness and dej^rity Jae demands—the justice-books betir 
witness in thy favour*; no starting^ at scniples in his service— 
why, who ever suspected thee of a conscience?—an a^?sifrance 
he must have, who would follow a courtier- -and thy brow is as 
impenetrable as a Milan visor. Theretis but one thing I would 
fain see amended in thee.” 

“And what is that, my most precious frignd Anthony?" 
replied Lamhoume; “for I swear by the pillow of the Seven 
Sleepers, I will not be slothful in amending it." * 

“Why, you gave a sample of it even now," said Foster^ 
“Your speech twangs too much of the old etamp, and you 
garnish it ever and anon with singular oaths that* savour* of 
Papistrie. Besides, your exterior,.man is altogethy tco de- 
boshed and irregular to become oa© of hipe lordship’s followers,* 
since he has a reputation to keep up in the eye of the world. 
You must Bomeyrhat reform youf dress, upon a more grave aijd 
composed fashion; wear your cloak otf both shoulders, and 
your falling bdnd unrumplwi and well stafched—-You must 
eiilarge the ^brim of your beaver, and diminisb the superfluity 
of your trunk-bose*‘-go to church,,or, which will be better, to 
meeting, ^at ^ least once a-month—^protest only upon your faith 
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and conscience—lay aside your swashing look,*and never touch 
the hilt of your sword, but.when you would draw the carnal 
weapoif in good earnefeli.”^ • 

• “ By light, Anthony, tKpu art mad,” answered Lam- 

bourne, “ and hast descMbod rajher the %entleman-usher to a 
puritan’s wife, than the fj?llower of an ambitioiis courtier I Yea, 
such a thing as thou wouldst make of me, 'tihouid wear a book 
at his girdle, instead of *& poniard, and might just be^suspected 
«f manhood enough to squire a proud dame-citixen to the lec¬ 
ture at Sajnt Antoni in's, and quarrel in her cause with any 
ilat-cnpp’d thread-maker tliat would take the wall of her. He 
must ruffle it in another iort that would walk to court in a 
nobleman’s train.” • ^ 

•• “ Oh, content you, sir,” replied Faster, “ there is a change 
since you,knew the English world; and there are those who 
can hold their way through the boldest courses, and the most 
sc(!ret, and yet never a swaggering word, or an oath, or a 
profane word in their conversation.” 

• “ That is to say,” replied Laiubourne, “ they are in a trading 
copartnery, to do the devil’s business without mentioning bis 
name in the fiim ?—Well, I will drv my best to counterfeit 
rather than lose ground in t^is new world* since thou eayest it 
is gr6wy so precise. But, Anthony, what is the name of this 
nobleman, in whose service I am to turn hypocrite?” 

“ Aha! Master Mich^bl, are you there with your bears ?” 
said Foster, with a grim smile; “ and this is the knowledge you 
pretend of my* concernments ?—How know you now there is 
such a person w rerum ‘natura, and that I have not been put¬ 
ting a jape upon you all this time 1” 

• “ Jhou put a jape upon me, thou sodden-brained gull?” an¬ 
swered X'ambouine, nothing daunted; “ why, dark and muddy 
as *hou think'st thyself, I would engage in a day’s space to see 
as clea^ tlmoflgh thee and thg conceirnmenta, as thou call’st them, 

• lus througy the filthy 4fiorn of an old stable lantern.” 

At this moment their conversation was interrupted by a 
scream from the next apartme^. 

t]?e holj» crojss of Abingdon,” exclaimed Anthony 
Foster, forget^ngihis Protestantism in his al^ra, “I am a 
rubied man !” a 

So saying, he rushed into^ the apartment whence the scream 
issued, followed by Michael Lambourne. But to ^count for 
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the sounds whic^ intemipted their conversation, it is n^'saary 
to recede a little way in qur narrative. 

It has been already observed-that \vk*n Lambourneiaccom- 
panied Foster into the library; they left TressUian alone in the 
ancient parlour. His dark ^ye folU>wed them forth of the 
apartment with^^, glance of contempt,^ a part of which his mind 
instantly tran^erred 4o himself for having stooped to be even 
for a nwment their familiar companion. “These are the 
associates, Amy,”—it was thus he communed with himself, 
“to which thy cruel levity—tliine unthinking and most un¬ 
merited falsehood has condemned him, of whom his friends 
once hoped for other tilings, and wjjo now scorns himself, as he 
will be scorned by others, ^)r the baseness he stoops to for the 
love of thee ! But I will iiot leave the pursuit of thee, once th« 
object of my purest and most devoted affection, though to me 
thou canst henceforth be nothing but a thing to weep over—I 
will save thee from thy betrayer, and from thyself—I v^ill 
restore tliee to thy parents—to thy God, I cannot bid thh 
bright star again sparkle in the sphere it has shot from? 
but”-• 

A slight noise in the .apartment interrupted his reverie; he 
loolced round, and in the beautiful and richly-attired female 
who entered at that instant by a* side-door, he recognised the 
object of his search. The first impulse arising from this disco¬ 
very urged him to conceal his face w^yh the collar of his cloak, 
until he should find a favourable moment of making himself 
known. But his purpose was disconcerted by the young lady 
(she was not above eighteen years old), who *ran joyfully t^ 
wards him, and pulling him by the cloak, said playfully, “Nay, 
my sweet friend, after I have waited for you so long, you conw 
not to my bower to play the masquer—You ,^ire arraigned of 
treason to true love and fond affection; and you mu^t stand up 
at the bar, and answer it ^dth f|ce uncovered—how s^y you, 
guilty or not t . 

“ Alas, Amy 1” said Tressilian, in a low and melancholy tone, 
as he suffered her to draw the m&ntle from hie face. The sound 
of his voice, and still more the unexpected,, sight ojf his fece, 
changed in an instant the lady’s playful mood-^he staggered 
back, turned as pale as death, and put jjer hands before her 
.face. Tressilian *was himself for a moment much overcome, 
but seeing suddenly to reineml>er the necessity of using an 
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opportflnity wnich might not again occur, he siftd in a low tone, 
“ Amy, fear me not.” 

“Wh^shouid I funr jrou?”<.sai(l the lady, withdrawing her 
liinds from her beautiful face,*y»^hich was now covered with 
crimson,—“ why should i fear y^u, Mr. 'Bressilian ?—or where¬ 
fore have you intruded yourself into my dwelling, uninvited, sir, 
and unwished for f ’ » 

“Your dwelling, Amy!” said Tressilian. “ AJaa 1 is a 
f)ri8on your dwelling?—a prison, guarded by one of the 
most sordid of men, but not a greater wretch than his- em¬ 
ployer!” • 

“This house is mine,” |aid Amy, “mine while I choose to 
inhabit it—If it is my pleasure to dive seclusion, who shall 
^gainsay me?” • 

“ Your,father, maiden,” answered Treasilian, “your broken¬ 
hearted father; who despatched me in quest of you with that 
airthority which he cannot exert in person. Here is his letter, 
written while he blessed his pain of body which somewhat 
stunned the agony of his mind.” 

“The pain!—is my father then ill V* said the lady. 

“ So ill,” answered Tressilian, “ that oven your utmost haste 
may not restore him to health, but all shall be instantly pre- 
pare(t for your departure tfie instant you yourself will give 
consent.^’ 

“ Tressilian,” an.swered the lady, “ I cannot, I must not, I 
dare not leave this place. Go back to my father—tell him I 
will obtain leave to see him within twelve hours from hence. 
Go back, Tressilian—toll him 1 am well, I am happy—happy 
c^uld I think he was so—tell him not to fear that I will come, 
ftud^n such a manner that all the grief Amy has given him 
shall bej^forgottem—the poor Amy is now greater than she dare 
name,—Go, good Tressilian—I have injured thee too, but 
belieue m^ I have power to heal tjie wounds I have caused—I 
• ,robbed ypu of a chiWish heart, which was not worthy of you, 
and I can repay the loss with honours and advancement,” 

“ Do you say this to me, ikny ?—Do you offer me pageants 
of Idle ambition, for the quiet peace you have robbed me of?— 
But be it so—came not to upbraid, but to serve and to free 
yqji.—You cannot ^sguise it from me; you are a prisoner. 
Otherwise your kind heart—for it was once sbkind heart—would 
have been already at your father’s bed-side.—^me—poor, 
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deceived, unhapj^ maiden!—all ehall be forgot—all sb&ll be 
forgiven. Fear not ray importunity for what regarded our 
contract—It was a dream, and I bave awakedBut come— 
your father yet lives—Come, and ond word of affectfon—oue 
tear of penitence, will efface^ the inemory of all that has 
passed.” ^ 

“ Have I npt alseaily said, Tressilian,” replied she, “ that I 
will surely come to my father, and that without farther delay 
than is necessary to discharge other and equally binding duties 
—Go, carry him the news—I come as sure as there is light in 
heaven—that is, when I obtain permission.” 

“ Permission !—^permission to visjt your father on his sick¬ 
bed, perhaps on his doath-b^ !” repeated Tiessilian impatiently; 
“and permission from whom?—From the villain who, undet 
disguise of friendship, abused every duty of hospitality, and 
stole thee from thy father’s roof 1” 

“ Do him no slander, TressilLan 1—He whom thou speakesh^of 
weal’s a sword as sharp as thine—sharper, vain man^—for tlui 
best deeds thou hast ever done in pcAce or war, were as un-« 
worthy to be named with his, as thy obscure rank to match itself 
with the sphere he moves in.—Leave me ! Go, do mine errand 
to ray father, and wlien he next ^eends to me, let him choose a 
more welcome messenger.” ' •> 

“ Amy,” replied Tressilian, calmly, “ thou canst not move 
me by thy reproaches.—Tell me one ^ thing, that I may bear 
at least one ray of comfort to my aged friend—This rank 
of his which thou dost boast—dost thou sharfe it with him, 
Amyl—Does he claim a husband’s right to Control thy mo¬ 
tions ?” 

“Stop thy base unmannered tongue!” said the lady; “tcj 
no question that derogates from my honour, do I deign an 
answer,” 

“You have said enough, ia refusing W reply,” an^were^l 
Tressilian; “and mark me, unhappy as ^^hou art, I'ara armed 
with thy father’s full authority to command thy obedience, and 
I will save thee ftom the slavwy of sin and of sorrow, even 
despite of thyself, Amy ” „ 

“ Menace no violeace here!” exclaimed the ladj, drawing back 
from him, and alarmed at the determma|iion expressed in his 
look and manner; “ thieaten me not, Tressilian, for T have 
means to repel force.” 
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“Btrt not, I trust, the wish to use them in lo evil a caused’ 
said Tresailian. ^‘With th^ will—;thine uninfluenced, free 
and natural wiU, Amy, thou.canst not choose this state of 
slflivery afld dishonour—thou haisj; been bound by some spell— 
entrapped by some deceiW-ort n^w detained by some compelled 
vow.—But thus I break the charm—Amy, in t|ie name of thine 
excellent, thy broken-hearted father, I cx)iBi»azid ^hee to follow 
me r’ • 

, As he spoke, he advanced and extended his arm, as with the 
purpose of kying hold upon her. But she shrunk back‘from 
his grasp and uttered the scream whi( h, as wo before noticed, 
brought into the apartmenl^Lamboume and Foster. 

The latter exclaimed, as soon as ijg entejed, “ Fire and fagot! 
jirhat have we here 1” Then, addressing the lady in a tone be¬ 
twixt entreaty and command, he added, “ TJds precious 1 madam, 
w^hat make you here out of boundsRetire —retire—there is 
lifa and death in this matter.—And you, friend, whoever you 
fiiay be, leave tliis house—out with you, before my dagger’s hilt 
«,nd your cosbu’d become acquainted—^Draw, Mike, and rid us 
of the knave!" 

" Not I, on my soul,” replied Lambpurne; he came hither 
in my company, and he is safe from me by cutter’s law, at 
least 4:ill we meet again.—B!it hark ye, my Oornish comrade, 
you have brought a Cornish flaw of wind with you hither, a 
hurricanoo as they call it^in the Indies. Make yourself scarce 
—depart-—vanish—or wee'll have you summoned before the 
Mayor of Hal^aver, and that before Budman and Ramhcad 
meet.”* • 

“Away, base groom!” said Tressilian- “And you, madanj, 
iiiJ’e jjrou well—what life lingers in your father’s bosom will 
leave him at th^news I have to tell.” 

iJe departed, the lady saying faintly as he left the room, 
“ Tre^ilian,#be not rash—no s|jandal of me.” 

“ Here Is proper g^r,” sai(l Foster. “ I pray you go to your 
chaml^er, luy lady, and let us consider how this is to be answered 
—nay, tarry not,” • 

I moye not aiijyoiyr command, sir,” answered the lady. 

“ Nay, t>ut you must, fair lady,” replied Foster; “ excuse my 
fre^om* but, by blood and nails, this is no time to strain 
courtesies-—you mtm go to ^our chamber.-*-Mike,* follow that 

* 'I'wo IjoadlaiHia on the Corairfi coast. The expressions are proverbial. 
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Licddling (joxcorhb, and as you desire to thrive, see hiift safely 
clear of the premises, while I bring this headstrong lady to 
reason.—Draw thy tool, man, and after » *> 

“ ril follow him,” said Midiael Lambourne, “ and see him 
fairly out of Flanders ^Biit fo|r hurting a man I have drunk my 
morning's draught withal, 'tis clean against my conscience.” So 
saying, he lefh the apartment. 

Tressil/an, meanwhile, with hasty steps, pursued the first path 
which promised to conduct him through the wild and over¬ 
grown part in which the mansion of Foster was situated. Haste 
and distress of mind led hk steps astray, and instead of taking 
the avenue which led towards th^ village, he chose another, 
which, after he hadtj^ursugfi it for some time with a hasty and 
reckless step, conducted bini to the other side of the demesne, 
where a postern-door opened through the wall, and led into the 
open country. 

Tressilian paused an instant. It was indifferent to him® by 
wliat road he left a spot now so odious to his recollections ; biit 
it was probable that the posteni-door was locked, and his retreat, 
by that paas rendered impossible. 

“ I must make the attempt, however,” he said to himself ■ 
“ the only means ofereclaiming this lost--this miserable—^this 
still mo.Ht lovely and most unhappy girl—must rest in her 
father’s appeal to the broken laws of his country—I must haste 
to apprise him of this heartrending in^telligence.” 

As Tressilian, thus conveising with himself, approached to 
try some means of opening the door, or climbing over it, he 
perceived there was a key put into the lock from the outside. 
It turned round, the bolt revolve<l, and a cavalier who entered, 
muffled in his riding cloak, and wearing a slouched hat, witli ®a 
drooping feather, stood at once within four yards of ^him who 
was desirous of going out. They exclaimed at ojice, in tones 
of resentment and surprise, the one “ Varney V’ th^ other 
“ Tressilian!” * v \ ^ 

“What 0 iak^ you here?’* was the stem question put by the 
stranger to Tressilian, when the <moment of surprise was passed, 
—“ What make you here, where your ^preSience is neithel^ ex¬ 
pected nor desired ?” 

“ Nay, Varney,” replied Tressilian, “ ^hat make y<m h^re 1 
At® you come to triumph over the innocence you have de¬ 
stroyed, as the vulture or carrion-crow comes to batten on tht 
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Umb, tS^hose eyes it has first plucked out 1~~Or are you come to 
encounter the merited vengeapce of an honest man ?—Draw, dog, 
and defend thyself!'** • ^ • 

• Tressifian drew his sword as'he spoke, but Varney only kid 
his hand on the hilt of bis own, ^s he ref^ed, “ Thou art mad, 
Tressilian—I own appesp^nces are against n^e, but by every 
oath a priest can make, or a man can •sifear, Alistress Amy 
Robsart hath had no injury from me; and in truth I were 
somewhat loath to hurt you in this cause—Tlioii know’st I can 
tight." 

I have heard thee say so, Varney," replied Tressilian; 
“ but now, methinks, I woi^ld fain have some better evidence 
than thine own word." m »* 

m “ That shall not be lacking, if blade and hilt be but true to 
me,” ansvjjBred Varney ; and drawing his sword with the right 
hand, he threw his cloak around his left, and attacked Tres- 
siliuii with a vigour which for a moment seemed to give him 
^be advantage of the combat. But this advantage lasted not 
tong. TressUian added to a spirit determined on revenge, a 
hand and eye admirably well adapted to the use of the rapier; 
BO that Varney, finding himself hard pwessed in his turn, endea¬ 
voured to avail himself of his^uperior streil^th, by closing with 
his adversary. Bor this purpose he hazarded the receiving one 
of Tressilian’s passes in his cloak, wrapt as it was around his 
arm, and ere his adverasvy could extricate his rapier thus en¬ 
tangled, he closed with him, shortening his own sword at the 
same time, witt the purpose of despatching him. But Tres¬ 
silian was on his guard, and unsheathing his poniard, parried 
wRh the blade of that weapon the homo-thrust which would 
otherjyise have finished the combat, and, in the struggle which 
followed,, displayed so much address, as might have confirmed 
the •opinion that he drew his origin from Cornwall, whose 
iiativei ar^ SUch masters in*the ait of wrestling, as, were the 
• games of antiquity rewved, might enable them to challenge all 
Europe to the ring. Vamey, in Ms ill-advised attempt, received 
a fall so sudden and violent, that his sword flqw several paces 
froid his hpnd, and et9 he could recover his feet, that of his 
antagonist was tinted to his throat. * 

^IGive me the inslant means of relieving the viqtim of thy 
treachery," said TressUian, “ gr take the last kjok of your Crea¬ 
tor’s blessed sun i’* 
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Aoid while Vainey, too confused or too sullen to repl/, made 
a sudden effort to arise, his adversary drew back his arm, and 
would have executed his threat, but that the blow was arrested 
by the grasp of Michael LaAbourne, who, directed by the 
clashing of swords, had come vp jnst in time to save the life of 
Varney. 

“ Come, come, cdtorade," said Lamboume, “ here is enough 
done and^ more than enough—put up your fox, and let us be 
jogging—The Black Bear growls for us.” 

“Off, abject!” said Tressilian, striking himself free of Lam- 
boume's grasp; “ darest thou come betwixt me and mine 
enemy 1” 

“ Abject 1 abject repeated Lamboume; “ that shall be 
answered with cold steel whenever a bowl of sack has washed 
out memory of the morning’s draught that we ha4^ together, 
lu the meanwhile, do you see, shog—tramp—begone—wo are 
two to one.” • 

He spoke truth, for Varney had taken the opportunity to 
regain his weapon, and Tressilian perceived it was madness t<, 
press the quarrel fkrther against such odds. He took his purse 
from his side, and taking out two gold nobles, flung them to 
Lamboume; “ Thei'\i, caitiff, is thy rooming wage—thou shalt 
not say thou hast been my guide imhired. Varney, farewell— 
wo shall meet where there are none to come betwixt us.” So 
saying, he turned round and departed through the postera-door. 

Varney seemed to want the inclination, or perhaps the power 
(for his fall had been a severe one) to follow his retreating 
enemy. But he glared darkly as he disappear^, and then ad¬ 
dressed Lamboume; “Art thou a comrade of Foster’s, good 
fellow ?” 9 

“ Sworn friends, as the haft is to the knife/” replied Michael 
Lamboume. ^ 

“ Here is a broad piece for the**—follow yonder fellow, and 
see where he takes earth, and bring me word up to the mansion- 
house here. Cahtious and silent, thou knave, as thou vainest 
thy throat.” “ 

“ Bnough said,” replied Lamboume; I ean dra^^ on a §C€ait 
as well as a sleuth-hound,” 

“Begone then,” said Vajney, sheathing his rapier; ?md, 
turning his bach on Michael Lamboume, he walked slowly 
towards the house. Lamboume stopped but an instant to 
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gather the nobles which his late companion had flung towards 
him so unceremoniously, and muttered to himself, while he put 
them ftf^in hiS pur^’alpng -vtith the gratuity of Varney, ■“! 
spoke to yonder gulls of Eldorad®—By Saint Anthony, there is 
no Eldorado for men of dlir stamp equal to bonny Old England! 
It rains nobles, by Heaven—they lie on t^e grass as thick as 
dew-drops—you may have them for gathbrmg. •And if I have 
not my share of such glittering dew-drops, may my sword melt 
hke an icicle I” 


CHAPTER FfSTd* 

* -lie was a man 

Versed in the world as pilot in his compass. 

The needle pointed ever to that interest 
Which was his loadstar, and he spread his sails 
With vantage to the gale of other’s passion. 

The Deoktvbe—a Tragedy. 

Ajtthony Foster was still engaged* in debate with his fair 
guest, who treated with scoria every entreaty and request that 
she Wou^d retire to her own apartment, when a whistle was 
heard at the entrance-door of the mansion. 

“We are fairly sped*now," said Fosterj “yonder is thy 
lord’s signal, and what to say about the disorder which ha^ 
happened in this household, by my conscience, I know not. 
Some evil fortune dogs the heels of that unhanged rogue Lam- 
bqume, and he has ’scaped the gallows against every chance, to 
(Jbme,back and be the ruin of me 1” 

“Peaee, sir,"*said the lady, “and undo the gate to your 
matter.—My lord ! my dear lord !” she then exclaimed, hasten¬ 
ing to*the,efltrance of the apartment; then added, with a voice 
pxpressive^ of disappointment,—“Pooh! it is but Richard 
Varney!” 

Ay, madam,” said Vamej? entering and saluting the lady 
witk a resgjectful cbeifence, which she returned with a careless 
mixture of ne^igence and of displeasure. “ It* is hut Richard 
Vao'ney; but even the first grey doud should bev acceptable, 
when it lightens in the east, .because it announces the approach 
pf the blessed sun.” • 
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“How! comes my lord hither to-night?” said the lady, in 
joyful, yet startled agitation; and Anthony Foster caught up 
the word, and echoed the questjoh, VArhSy replied toctlfe lady, 
that his lord purpose^ to attend her, and would have proceed^ 
with some compliment, when,*ruiminf to the door of the par¬ 
lour, she called ^oi^d, “Janet—Janet*—come to my tiring-room 
instantly.” Wien refirrning to Varney, she asked if her lord 
sent any farther commendations to her. 

“This letter, honoured madam,” said he, taking from hi& 
bosom a small parcel wrapt in scarlet silk, “ and with it a token 
to the Queen of his Affections,’’ With eager speed the lady 
hastened to undo the silken string fi^hich surrounded the little 
packet, and failing to unlSose readily the knot with which it 
was secured, she again dhlled loudly on Janet, “ Bring me 
knife—scissors—aught that may undo this euvious knot I” 

“May not my poor poniard serve, honoured madam?” said 
Vamey, presenting a small dagger of exquisite workmanship, 
which hung in hi.s turkey-leather sword-belt. 

“ No, sir,” .replied the lady, rejecting the instrument which 
he offered—“Steel poniard shall cut no true love-knot of mine.” 

“ It has cut many, hoVever," said Anthony Foster, lialf aside, 
and looking at Varney. By this feme the knot was disentangleil 
without any other help than the neat and nimble fingers oi 
Janet, a simply-attired pretty maiden, the daughter of Anthony 
Foster, who came running at the repC;ated call of her mistress. 
A necklace of orient pearl, the companion of a (perfiimed billet, 
was now hastily produced from the packet. TJae lady gave the 
one, after a slight glance, to the charge of her attendant, while 
she read, or rather devoured, the contents of the other. ^ 

“ Surely, hidy,” said Janet, gazing with admimtion at tHe 
neck-string of pearls, “ tlie daughters of Tyi% wore mo fairer 
neck-jewels than those—And then the posy, 'For &. neck that 
is fairer,’—each pearl is worth a fj^celiold.’^ " t 

“ Each word in this dear papbr, is Wdrth the wlwle stringy' 
my girl—But come to my tirinj^room, girl; we must he brave, 
my lord comes hither to-night.—He bids me grace you, M^er 
Vamey, and to^ me his wish is a law.-^I bidf yop to«a collation 
in my bower this afternoon, and you too, Master Foster. Give 
orders that, all is fitting, and that snitable^preparations be made 
for” my lord’s reception to-night,’f With these words she left 
the apartment 
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“ Sh^ takes state on her already," said Varney, “ and distri¬ 
butes the favour of her presence, {is- if she were already the 
partner* (jf his •dignity.—Welh—it is wise to practise before¬ 
hand the part which fortune pfgparea us to play-—the young 
eagle must gaze at the ibun, er% he soai^ on strong wing to 
meet it." • 

“ If holding her head aloft,” said Foster, will*keep her eyes 
from dazzling, I warrant you the dame will not stoop her crest. 
Sdie will presently sojir beyond reach of iny whistle, Master 
Varney. I,promise you, she holds roe already in slight regard.” 

“ It is thine own fjinlt, thou sulldu iminventive companion," 
answered Varney, “ who kn#w'st no mode of control, save down- 
right brute force.—Canst thou not mke bbme pleasant to her, 
with music and toys 1 Canst thou i^t make the out-of-doors 
frightful tg her, with tales of goblins 1 Thou livest here by the 
churchyard, and hast not even wit enough to raise a glKJst, to 
scare thy females into good discipline." 

“ Speak not thus, Master Varney,” said Foster ; “ the living 
F fear not, but I tiifle not nor toy with my dead neighbours of 
the cliurchyard. I promise you, it requires ;i good heart to live 
so near it: worthy Master Holdforth, 'the afternoon’s lecturer 
of Saint Antonlin’s, had a sqpe fright thefe the last time he 
cjime io Yisit me." 

“Hold thy superstitions tongue!" answen'd Varney; “and 
while thou talk’st of visiting, answer me, thou paltering knave, 
how came Trossilian to be at the postem-door?" 

“ Tressilian 1’^ answered Foster, “ whafc know I of Tressilian 1 
—I never heard^lis name." 

“ Why, villain, it was tho very Cornish chough to whom old 
Sfr Hpgh Robsart destined his pretty Amy, and hither the hot- 
brained fgol has oome to look after his fair runaway : there must 
be aome order taken with him, for he thinks he hath wrong, 
and is »ot mean hind th^ will #it down with it. Luckily 
dys knows jnot of my iord, birt thiuks he has only me to ded 
with. But how, in the fiend’s name, came he hither 1” 

“ Why, with Mike Lambourrft, m you must kjiow," answered 
- Foster. , * • 

“ And who ii Mike Lamboume V’ demanded Varney. “ By 
Heayen 1 thou wert beet set up a bush over thy door,.and invito 
every stroller who passes by, Jco see what timu shouldst keep 
secret even from the sun and air.” 
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«Ay! ay ! this is a court-like requital of my service \o you, 
Master Ricliard Varney,” replied.Foster. “Didst thou not 
charge me to seek out for thee a*fello^ tp^o had*a go^* 6 ivord, 
and an unscrupulous conscience*'? and was I not busying myself 
to find a fit man—foV, thank Jleaven,*my acquaintance lies not 
amongst such cemmnions—when, aa Heaven would have it, 
this tall fellow, wno*i 8 in all his qualities the very flasliing 
knave th5u didst wish, came hither to fix acquaintance upon 
me in the plenitude of his impudence, and I admitted his olaim^ 
thinking to do you a pleasure—and now see what thanks I get 
for disgracing myself by coAverse with him !” 

“ And did he,” said Varney, “ being such a fellow as thyself, 
only lacking, I 8 upp(t¥‘-, thg? present humour of hypocrisy, which 
lies as thin over thy hard ruffianly heart as gold lacquer upon 
rusty iron—did he, I say, bring the saintly, sighing. Tressilian 
in his train 

“They came together, by Heaven!” said Foster; “and 
Tressilian ^—to speak Heaven’s truth—obtained a momeut^a 
interview with our pretty moppet, while I was talking apart 
with Lamboume.” 

“Improvident villaii>l we are both undone,” said Varney. 
“ She has of late Been casting qiany a backward look to hei 
father’s halls, whenever her lordly lover leaves h^r ’alone. 
Should this preaching fi^ol whistle her back to her old perch, 
we were but lost men.” 4 

“No fear of that, my master,” replied .^thony Foster; 
“ she is in no mood to stoop to his lure, for she yelled out on 
seeing him as if an adder had stung her.” 

“That is good.—Canst thou not get from thy daughter,an 
inkling of what passed between them, good Foster 1 ” , • 

“ I tell you plain, Master Varney,” said Foster, “ rny,daughter 
shall not enter our purposes, or walk in our paths, v 'They^nay 
suit me well enough, who know h«^w to repent of iJiy,misdoings; 
hut I will not have my child’s soul consmjtted to i>eril eithqr 
for your pleaeurb or my lord’s. I may walk among snares and 
pit-falls myself, because I have Miscretiou, but I will not trust 
the poor laiib among them.” ' * « 

“Why, thoh suspicious fool, I were aa averse as thou art 
that thy baby-faced girl should enter inte? my plans, or widfc to 
hell at her father’s elbow. But indirectly thou mightst gain 
some iutell^gence of her.” 
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Aitd 80 I did, Master Varney,” answered Foster ; “ and she 
said her lady called out upoi; the sickness of her father.” 

“G-eo^l” replied ¥aryey; *‘that is a hint worth catchjng, 
and I will work upon it. But Vie country must be rid of this 
Tressilian—I would hav« cumbered fio uAn about the matter, 
for I hate him like strong poison—his preaeupe is hemlock to 
me—and this day I had been rid of binf, but* that my foot 
slipped, when, to speak truth, had not thy comrade yonder come 
to my aid, and held his hand, I should have known by this time 
whether yuu and I have been treading the path to heaveir or 
hell.” 

“And you can speak Wins of such a risk!” said Foster. 
“ You keep a stout heart, Master Vameyr^for me, if I did not 
4iope to live many years, and to have time for the great work of 
repentance, I would not go forward with you.” 

“ Oh ! thou shalt live as long as Methuselah,” said Varney, 
“ imd amass as much wealth as Solomon ; and thou shalt repent 
BO devoutly, that thy repentance shall be more famous than thy 
•Villany,—-and that is a bold word. But for all this, Tressilian 
must be looked after.—Thy ruffian yonder is gone to dog him. 
It concerns our fortunes, Anthony.” • 

Ay, ay,” said Foster, sullenly, “ this it fa to be leagued with 
one ft'hg knows not even so much of Scripture, as that the 
labourer is worthy of bis hire. I must, as usual, take all the 
trouble and risk.” • 

“Risk! and^what is the mighty risk, I pray you?” answered 
Varney. “This fellow will come prowling again about your 
demesne or into* your house, and if you take him for a house 
bjeaker, or a park-breaker, is it not most natural you should 
WelcQine him with cold ste-el or hot lead ? Even a mastift* will 
pull down those*who come neai* his kennel i and who will blame 
him?” . 

“ Ay, hkve mastiffs wcyk and# mastiffs wage among you/ 
jaaid Fosi^. “ Here* have you, Master Varney, secured a go(^ 
freehold estate out of this old superstitious foundation ; and I 
have but a poor lease of thi? mansion under jou, voidable at 
yciii houcBir’s pleaisuTe.*'’ 

“Ay, and'\hou wouldst fain convert thy leasehold into a 
copyhold-^the thiug#may chance to happen, Anthony Foster, if 
thou dost good service for jt. But softly,•good Anthony—it 
is not the lending a room or two of this old house^for keeping 
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my lord’s pretty ‘paroquet—nay, it is not ilie shutting thfjjr doors 
and windows to keep her from flying off, that may deserve it, 
Remember, the manor and tithee are rafted at the clep-annual 
value of seventy-nine poimds shillings and fivepence half¬ 
penny, besides the value <ff th^. wood. - Gome, come, thou must 
be conscionable great and secret service may deserve both this 
and a better thing.-‘--And now let thy knave come and pluck off 
my boots..—Get ua some dinner and a cup of thy best wine.—I 
must visit this mavis, brave iu apparel, unruffled in aspect, and 
gay in temper.” 

They parted, and at the'hour of noon, which was then that 
of dinner, they again met at their jneal, Varney gaily dressed 
like a courtier of thwtime, and even Anthony Foster improved 
in appearance as far as dress could amend an exterior so un*' 
favourable. 

This alteration did not escape Varney. When the meal was 
finished, the cloth removed, and they were left to their private 
discourse—“ Thou art gay as a goldfinch, Anthony,” said Varney, 
looking at his host; “ methinks, thou wilt whistle a jig anon-— 
but I crave your pardon, that would secure your ejection from 
tlie congregation of the zealous botchers, the pure-hearted 
weavers, and the sanctified bakers of Abingdon, who let their 
ovens cool while their brains get heated.” * 

“ To answer you in the spirit. Master Varney,” said Foster, 
“were—excuse the parable—-to fling sacred and precious 
things before swine. So I will speak to thee iu the language 
of the world, which ho, who is King of the World, hath 
taught thee to understand, and to profit by m no common 
measure.” 

“ Say what thou wilt, honest Tony,” replied Vaxney; “ foi 
be it according to thine absurd faith, or according to t^y most 
villanous practice, It cannot choose but be rare matter, to’ qualify 
this cup of AJicaut. Thy conversation is relishing aisd poignant, 
and beats cavwe, dried neat’s tongfue, and nil other provocatives 
that give savour to good liquor.” 

“Well, then, tell me," said Anthony Foster, “is not ow 
good lord and master’s turn better servetlj Ond his antechamb^ 
more suitably filled with decent, God-fearing tfmn, who will 
work his wifi and their own profit quietly, nnd without worldly 
scandal, than that he should be manned, and attended, and 
followed by such open debauchers and ruffianly swordsmen as 
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Tideslj;^ Killigrew, this fellow Lambourue, Vhom you have 
put me to seek out for you, aud other such who hear the gallows 
in theii* face and muaJer in their right hand—^wUo are a terror 
toipeaceaole men, and a scandah^o my lord’s service?” 

“ Oh, content you, gO(sd Maat^er Anthony Foster,” answered 
Varney; “he that flies at all manner of gan^^e must keep all 
kinds of liawks, both short aud long wingeil. The course my 
lord holds is no easy one, and he must stand provided at all 
points with trusty retainers to lueet each sort of service. He 
must have „ his gay courtier, like myself, to ruffle it in the pre¬ 
sence-chamber, and to lay hand on hilt when any speaks iu 

disparagement of my lord’s ^honour”- 

“Ay,” said Foster, “and to whiiig;)er a^'Jrord for him into a 
fair lady’s ear, when he may not appr«ach her himself.” 

“ Then,” said Varney, going on without appearing to notice 
the interruption, “he must have his lawyers—deep subtle 
j^ioneers—to draw his /'ontracts, his pre-contracts, and liis post- 
contracts, and to the way to make the most of grants of 
shurch-lauds and ccinmons, and licenses for monopoly—‘And he 
must have physio^iis who can spice a cup or a caudle—And he 
must have hisj Abalists, like Dee and -Allan, for conjuring up 
the devil—^A^.d he must have niffling swordsmen, who would 
fight the^d^'' d when he is raised and at the wildest—And above 
all, withcr^t prejudice to otliers, he must have such godly, 
innocei^^/ puritanic souls^as thou, honest Anthony, who defy 
SatayfAnd do hjs work at the same time.” 
y/oM would *not say. Master Varney,” said Foster, “ that our 
lord and ntaster, whom I hold to be fulfilled in all noble- 
>>eis, would use such base aud sinful means to rise, as thy speech 
ptmte at?” 

“Tua]|j, man,”,said Varney, “never look at me with so sad a 
brow—yoUotrap me not—nor am I in your xwwer, as your weak 
brain ^nay. imagine, because J name to you freely the engines, 

• ^he spring, the sciew^, the tackle and braces, by which great 
men rise in stirring times—Sayest thou our good lord is fulfilled 
of all nobleness ?“,—Amen, and*eo be it—he ha^ the more need 
to have those abo^t him who are unscrupulous in his service, 
and who, because they know that his fall will overwhelm and 
crush tilmm, must wager both blood and brain, soul and body, 
in order to keep him aloft \ and this I tell thee, because I care 
not who knows it." 
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“You Speak {ruth, Master Varney,” said Anthony Fosterj 
“ he that is head of a party, is .but a boat on a wave, that 
raises not itself, but is jnoved upward by the hillow^'wiiich it 
floats upon.” ** • 

“ Thou art metaphorical, hfinest Aathony,” replied Varney ; 
“ that velvet donblet hath made an oracle of thee—we will have 
thee to Oxford to feihc the degrees in the arts.—And, in the 
meantime, hast thou arranged all the matters which were sent 
from London, and put the western chambers into such fashion 
as may answer my lord's humour?” 

“ They may serve a kin|^ on his bridaJ-day,” said Anthony; 
“ and I promise you that Dame Asiiy sits in them yonder, as 
proud and gay as if the Queen of Sheba.” 

“ ’Tis the better, good* Anthony,” answered Varney. “ W# 
must found our future fortunes on her good liking.” , 

“We build on sand then,” said Anthony Foster; “for sup¬ 
posing that she sails away to court in all her lord's dignity and 
authority, how is she to look back u]X>n me, who am her jailor 
as it were, to. detain her here against her wiU, keeping her £P 
caterpillar on an old wall, when she would fain be a painted 
butterfly in a court garden?” 

“ Fear not her di4>leasure, man,” said Vamey. “ I wiU show 
her that all thou hast done in this matter was good, st^tvice, 
both to my lord and her; and when she chips the egg-shell and 
walks alone, she shall own we have h^itehed her greatness.” 

“ Look to yourself, Master Varney,” said Foster, “ you may 
misreckon foully in this matter—gave you but a frosty 
reception this morning, and, I think, looks on*you, as well as 
me, with an evil eye.” ^ 

“ You mistake her, Foster—^you mistake her utterly—nm 
she is bound by all the ties which can securer her to^ne who 
has been the means of gratifying both her love •and ambi¬ 
tion. Who was it that took tha obscure Amy the 

daughter of an impoverished ande dotard benight—^trjp destine^ 
bride of a moon-struck, moping enthusiast like Edmund Tressi- 
lian, from her Ipwly fates, and Ifield out to her in prospect the 
brightest fortune in England, or perchance Europe? Wby, 
man, it was I, 5s I have often told thee, that foiAd opportunity 
for their secret meeting—*It was I who wajiched the wood while 
he beat for the deep—It was I who, to this day, am blamed by 
her faimly ^ the companion of her flight, aaid wore I in theii 
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neighMurhood, would be faiu to wear a of better stuff 
tto Holland linen, lest my ribs should be acquainted with 
Spanii^ steel. • Whor earned their le^iters ?—I. Who amused 
tie old knight and Tressilian Who planned her escape 1 

—it was I. It was I, in shorty Dick V^ney, who pulled this 
pretty little daisy from its lowly nook, and placed it in the 
proudest bonnet in Britain.” • • « 

“Ay, Master Varney,” said Foster, “but it may be she 
thinks, that had the matter remained with you, the flower had 
been stuck so slightly into the cap, that the first breath Of a 
changeable breeze of passion had Mown tlie poor daisy to the 
common.” , 

“ She should consider,” said Varney, spiiling, “ the true faith 
4 owed my lord and master prevented me at fii*8t from coun¬ 
selling mg,rriage—and yet I did counsel marriage when I saw 
she would not be satisfied without the—the sacrament, or the 
ceremony—which calle.st thou it, Anthony V 

“ Still she has you at feud on another score,” said Foster; 
•“ and I tell it you that you may look to yourself in time-— 
She would not hide her splendour in this dark lantern of 
an old monastic house, but would fain ^hine a countess amongst 
countesses.” • 

“Ve^jy natural, very right,” answered Varney ; “but what 
have I to do with that?—she may shine through horn or 
through crystal at my Jord's pleasure, I have nought to say 
against it.” 

“ She deems that you have an oar upon that side of the boat, 
Master Vamej^” replied Foster, “and that you can pull it or 
at your good pleasure. In a word, she ascribes the secrecy 
and pbscurity in which she is kept, to your secret counsel to my 
lord, to m> strict agency; and so she loves us both as a 
seKtencedjnan loves his judge and his jailor.” 

“ Sflie ^iRt love us bettej; ere she leave this place, Anthony,” 
^answered, Varney. If I ha^e counselled for weighty reasons 
that she remain here for a season, I can also advise her being 
brought forth in the full blow*of her dignity. ^ But I were mad 
to *do so, holding *so near a place to my lord's" person, were she 
mine enemy.-* Bear this truth in upon her as occasion ofiers, 
Anthony, and let n^e alone for extolling you in her ear, and 
exalting you in her opiuioii —Ka me, ka Is a proverb 

all over the world—The l^y must know her friends, and bo 
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made to judge of the power they hhve of being her encflui^— 
meanwhile, watcli her striptly, but with all the outward observ¬ 
ance that thy rough nature will permit. ^’^Ma an excellon/f’thing 
that sullen look and bull-dog humour' of thine; thou shouldst 
thank God for it, and so sho^dd myjord; for when there is 
aught harsh or j^ard-natured to be done, thou dost it as if it 
flowed from tlpne catj natural doggedness, and not from orders, 
and so my lord escapes the sc^dal.—But, hark—some one 
knocks at the gate.—Look out of the window—let no one enter 
—this were an ill night to be interrupted,” 

“It is he whom we spoke of before dinner,” said Foster, as 
lie looked through the casement ■ “i|,is Michael Lamlxmrne.” 

“ Oh, admit him, by all ^eans,” said the courtier, “ he comes 
to give some account of his guest—it imports us much to know 
the movements of Edmund Tressiliaii—Admit him, I say, but 
bring him not hither—I will come to you presently in the 
Abbot’s library,” 

Foster left the room, and the courtier, who remained behind, 
paced the parlour more than once in deep thought, Ids arms 
folded on his bosom, until at length he gave vent to his 
meditations in broken wqrds, which we have somewhat enlarged 
and connected, tliat^ his soliloquy may be intelligible to the 
reader, ^ 

“ ’Tia true,” be said, suddenly stopping, and resting bis right 
band on the table at winch they had^been sitting, “ this hast 
churl hath fathomed the very depth of my fear, and I have been 
unable to disguise it from him.—She loves me hot—I would it 
were as true that I loved not her !—Idiot that‘I was, to move 
her in my own behalf, when wisdom bade me be a true broker 
to my lord!—And this fatal eiTor has placed me more at hee 
discretion than a wise man would wiUingly at tliat of the 
best piece of painted Eve's flesh of them all Sinop the heur 
that my policy made so perilous slip, I cannot ^ook ^ her 
without fear, and hate, and fon^ess, eg strangely* mingled,^ 
that I know not-whetber, were it at my choice, I would rather*' 
possess or min her. But she 4 iitst not leave this retreat until 
I am assured on what terms we are to stomL ^ My lojd’s inter¬ 
est—and so fan it is mine own—for if he sinks, 1 fall in his 
train'-—demands concealment of this obscure marriage—spd 
besides I will not lend her my arm to climb to her chair of 
state, that she may set her foot on my neck when she is faiiiy 
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seated.* I must work an interest in her, either through love or 
through fear^—and who knows but I may yet reap the sweetest 
and b(S3t^revenge fon former scorn?-—that were indeed a 
nfasterpiece of court-like art!—Iret me but once be her counsel- 
keeper—let her confide to me a^serret, dfd it but concern the 
robbery of a linnet's nest, and, fair Countesf^ thou art mine 
own I ” He again paced the room in silence* stopped, filled and 
drank a cup of wine, as if to compose the agitation of his mind; 
and muttering, “ Now for a close heart, and an open and un¬ 
ruffled brow," he left the apartment. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 

The dews of summer night did fall, 

Th© moou, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cmnnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grow tlierehy. 

Mickle. 

m 

Four apartments, which occupied the weetern side of the old 
quadrangle at Cmanor Place, had been fitted up with extra¬ 
ordinary splendour. This had been the work of several days 
prior to that on which ogr story opened. Workmen sent from 
Ijondon, and not permitted to leave the premises until the work 
was finished, had converted the apartments in that side of the 
building, from the dilapidated appearance of a dissolved mo- 
n^tic house, into the semblance of a royal palace. A mystery 
was observed in all these arrangements; the workmen came 
thither gnd returned by night, and all measures were taken to 
present the prymg curiosity of the villagers from observing or 
fepecul^iting upon the changftp whi«h were taking place in the 
mansion m their oine indigent, but now wealthy neighbour, 
jAnthony Foster. Accordingly, the secrecy desired was so far 
preserved, that nothing got ai)road but vngup and uncertain 
reports, wjiich weje received and repeated, but without much 
credit being attached to them, * 

pa the evening of^jwhich we treat, the new and highly deco- 

* This verse is the commencement of the belled olreedy quoted, as what 
suggested the norsl. • 
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rated suite of rooms were, for the first time, ilhiminafed, and 
that with a brilliancy wliich might have been visible half-a- 
dozen miles off, had not oaken ehuttorer, <earefuHy secured with 
bolt and padlock, and mantl^ with long curtains of silk and 
of velvet, de^eply flanged wijh gold,* prevented the slightest 
gleam of radiance from being seen without. 

The principal aj)artment8, as we have seen, were four in 
number, each oj3ening into the other. Access w'as given to 
them by a large scale staircase as they were then tilled, of 
unusual length and height, which had its landing-place at the 
door of an antechamber, sMaped somewhat like a gallery. This 
apartment the Abbot had used as <an occasional council room, 
but it w^as now beaufifiillf wainscoted with dark foreign wood 
of a brown colour, and tearing a high polish, said to have been 
brought from the Western Indies, and to have been wrought in 
London with infinite difficulty, and much damage to the tools 
of the workmen. The dark colour of this finishing was relieved 
by the number of lights in silver sconces, which hung against 
the walla, and by six largo and richly-framed pictures, by thb 
first masters of the age. A masvsy oaken table, placed at the 
lower end of the apartment, served to accommodate such as 
chose to play at the then fashymable game of shovel-board; 
and there was at the other end an elevated gallery fbr the 
musicians or minstrels, who might be summoned to increase the 
festivity of the evening. c 

From this antechamber opened a banquoting-room of mo¬ 
derate size, but brilliant enough to dazzle the eyes of the 
spectator with the richness of its furniture. ‘The walls, lately 
80 bare and ghastly, were now clothed with hangings of 8|fy- 
blue velvet and silver; the chairs were of ebony, richly c^rvoil, 
with cushions corresponding to the hangings ; eand th^ place of 
the silver sconces which enlightened the antechamber «was 
supplied by a huge chandelier of tb© same preciou^njetaU The 
floor was covered with a Spanish dfoot-elotfli, or carped on whicji * 
flowem and fhiite were represented in such glowing and natural 
colours, that you hesitated to pfeuje the foot on such exquisite 
workmanship. The table, of old English# oak, sf^md ready 
covered with ‘the finest linen, and a large ‘portable court 
cupboard wyis placed with the leaves of 4ts embossed foldjng- 
doors displayed, sdbowiug the shejves within, decorated with a 
full displa)j_ of plate and porcelain. In the midst of the table 
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stood t. salt'Cellar of Italian workmanship—a beautiful and 
splendid piece of plate about two feet high, moulded into a 
representation •of th^ giant Briareus, whose hundred hands of 
silver pi^ented to the guest v^ous sorts of spices, or condi- 
mente, to season their foed udthlL ' 

"The third apartment was called the withd|awing-room. It 
was hung with the finest tapestry, representing the fall of 
Phaeton ’ for the looms of Flanders were now much occupied 
pn classical subjects, • The principal seat of this apartment was 
a chair of state, raised a step or two from the floor, and large 
enough to contain two persons. It was surmounted by a canopy, 
which, as well as the cushjpns, side-curtains, and the very foot- 
cloth, was composed of crimson velvet, embroidered with seed- 
pearl. On the top of the canopy wert two coronets, resembling 
those of earl and countess. Stools covered with velvet, and 
some cushions disposed in the Moorish fashion, and ornamented 
wiih Arabesque needlework, supplied the place of chairs in tliis 
Apartment, which contained musical instruments, embroidery 
frames, and other articles for ladies’ pastime. Besides lesser 
lights, the withdrawing-room was illuminated by four tall 
torches of virgin wax, each of which wfl.s placed in the grasp of 
a statue, representing an arra^ Moor, whcs^hekl in his left arm 
a ronRid^ buckler of silver, highly polished, interposed betwixt 
his breast and the light, which was thus brilliautly reflected as 
from a crystal miiTor. , 

The sleeping chamber belonging to this splendid suite of 
apartments, was decorated in a taste less showy, but not less 
rich, than had I5feen displayed in the others. Two silver lamps, 
fed with perfumed oil, diffused at once a delicious odour and a 
tarembling twilight-seeming shimmer through the quiet apart¬ 
ment. Jt was gajpeted so thick, that the heaviest step could 
no1« have Jjeen heard; and the bed, richly helped with down, 
was ijpread ^with an amplf^ coverlet of silk and gold; from 
• under wh|Jch peeped flirth cambric sheets, and blankets as white 
as the lambs which yielded the fleece that made them. The 
curtains were of blue velvet, vdined with crin^on silk, deeply 
feSflxined .jvitb gqjd and embroidered with the loves of Cupid 
and Psyche. »On the toilet was a beautiful Venetian mirror, in 
a fyame of silver filigree, and beside it stood a gold posset-dish 
to contain the night-draught.^ A pair of pistols an^ a dagger, 
mounted with gold, were display^ near the head^of the bed. 
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beuig the arms for the night, which were presented to honoured 
guests, rather, it may be supposed, iu the way of ceremony, 
than from any apprehension of danger. e moBt not omit to 
mention, what was more to t}ie credit of the manners of the 
time, that, in a small recess, i^uihinated by a taper, were die- 
posed two cassoijks of velvet and gold, corresponding with the 
bed furniture,crbefore a desk of carved ebony. This recess had 
formerly been the private oratory of the Abbot, but the crucifix 
was removed, and instead, there were placed on the desk two 
Books of Common Prayer, riclily bound and embossed .with silver, 
With this enviable sleeping apartment, which was so far removed 
from every sound, save that of the w|nd sighing among the oaks 
of the park, that Mo]*phep8 might have coveted it for his own 
proper repose, corresponded two wardrobes, or dressing-roorai, 
as they are now termed, suitably furnished, and in a style of the 
same magnificence which we have already described. It oughc 
to be added, that a part of the building in the adjoining wing 
wjis occupied by the kitchen and its offices, and served to ac¬ 
commodate the personal attendants of the great and wealthy 
nobleman, for whose use these magnificent preparations had been 
made. « 

The divinity for T^hose sake thi,s temple had been decorated, 
was well worthy the cost and pains which had been l^stowed. 
She was seated iu the withdmwing-rooin which we have de 
scribed, surveying with the pleased eye of natui-al and innocent 
vanity, the splendour which had been so suddenly created, as 
it were, in her honour. Fpr, as her own residence at Oumnor 
Place formed the cause of the mystery obseWed in all the 
prei>aration3 for opening these apartments, it was sedulou^y 
an-anged, that, until she took possession of them, she sJiouM 
have no means of knowing what was going ^forwards in that 
part of the ancient building, or of exposing herself -to be seen 
by the workmen engaged m the decorations. She ^iad. been, 
therefore, introduced on that evening to e part of the mansion 
wMch she had neVet yet seen, so different from all the rest, that 
it appeared, in, comparison, lilfe an enchanted palace. And 
when she fet examined and occupied these*.8plcndid rooms, it 
was with the wild and unrestrained joy of a rustic beauty, who 
finds liersel^f suddenly invcKited with a splendour which her 
most extravagant'Wisbes had nevev imaging, and at the same 
time with t|ie keen feeling of an affectionate heart, Which knows 
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that aQ the enchantment that surrounds her is the work of the 
great magician Love. 

Thep younteas Arfly; therefore,—for to that rank she was 
exalted by her private but sdernfi union with England’s proud¬ 
est Earl,—had for a tiftie flittid hastily from room to room, 
admiring each new proof of her lover and iier bridegroom’s 
taste, and feeling that admiration enhaifce<i, as^he recollected 
that all she gazed upon was one continued proof of his ardent 
and devoted affection.—“ How beautiful are these hangings !— 
How naturiil these paintings, which seem to contend with life! 
—How richly wrought is that plafe, which looks as if all the 
galleons of Spain had been intercepted on the broad seas to 
furnish it forth !—And oh, Janet !• sh® "exclaimed repeatedly 
to the daughter of Anthony Foster, the close attendant, who, 
with equal curiosity, but somewhat less ecstatic joy, followed on 
her mistress’s footsteps— “ Oh, Janet I how much more debght- 
fuV to think, that all these fair things have been assembled by 
his love, for the love of me 1 and that this evening—this very 
Evening, which grows darker every instant, I shall thank him 
more for the love that has created such au unimaginable 
paradise, than for all the wonders it contains !” 

“ The Lord is to be thank^id first,” saiif the pretty Puritan, 
“ wh5 g^ve thee, lady, the kind and courteous husband, whose 
love has done so much for thee. I, too, have done my poor 
share. But if you thus run wildly from room to room, the toil 
of my crisping ^nd my curling pins will vanish like the frost¬ 
work on the window when the sun is high.” 

“ Thou sayest true, Janet,” said the young and beautiful 
Countess, stopping suddenly from her tripping race of enrap- 
tnred^ delight, and looking at herself from head to foot in a 
large mirror, su«h as she had never before seen, and which, 
indexed, had few to match it even in the Queen’s palace.—“ Thou 
sayesUtru^ Janet I ” she answ^ered, xis she saw, with pardonable 
• gelf-applanse, the uo^le mirror reflect such charms as were 
seldom presented to its fair and polished surface; I have 
* more of the milkmaid than tJhe countess, with these cheeks 
. flushed with Iiaste, ahd all these brown cujls, which you 
laboured to bring to order, straying as wild as the tendrils of 
an jinpruned vine—My falling ruff is chafed too, and shows the 
neck and bosom more than is*modest and seethly—Como, Janet 
—we will practise state—we will go to the withdrawi»g-ro(un, my 
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good girl, ftnd thou »halt put these rebel locks in orcf^r, and 
imprison within lace and cambrie the bosom that beats too 
high.” . ‘ e * ® 

They went to the ydthdrawkg apartment accordingly, whefe 
the Counteas playfully stretehei herself upon the pile of Moorish 
cushions, half sitting, half reclining, half rapt in her own 
thoughts, half^isteninl to the prattle of her attendant. 

While she was in this attitude, and with a corresponding 
expression betwixt listlessness and expectation on her fine and 
expressive features, you miglit have searched sea* and land 
without finding anything half so expressive, or half so lovely. 
The wreath of brillianta which mified with her dark brown 
hair, did not match in^iustia the hazel eye which a light brown 
eyebrow, pencilled with Ixqoisite delicacy, and long eyelaalic4 
of the same colour, relieved and shaded. The exercise she had 
just taken, her excited expectation and gratified vanity, spread 
a glow over her fine features, which had been sometimes 
sured (as beauty as well as art has her minute critics) for being 
rather too pale. The milk-white pearls of the necklace which"^ 
she wore, the same which she had just received as a true-love 
token from her husband*, were excelled in purity by her teeth, 
and by the colour of her skin, saidng where the blush of plea¬ 
sure and self-satisfaction had somewhat stained the ncck^" with 
a shade of light crimson.—“ Now, have done with these busy 
fingers, Janet,” she said to her haiidmaiden, who was still 
officiously employed in bringing her hair and-her dress into 
order—“ Have done, I say—I must see your father ere my lord 
arrives, and also Master Richard Varney, whom my lord has 
highly in his esteem—^but I could tell that of him would lojse 
him favour,” 

“Oh do not do so, good my lady!” replied Janet«; “leave 
him to God, who punishes the wicked in his own tiilie; bu!f do 
not you cross Varney’s path,'"for so^thoroughly hath'he my lord’s 
ear, that few have thriveTi who heffve thw^ted his co^^rses.” 

“ And from whom had you this, my most righteous Janet V' 
said the Ooimtess; “ or why should I keep terms with so n^ean 
a gentleman as^Varney, being, as I am, Vifd®to }ik master and 
patron 1” 

“ Nay, madam,” replied Janet Foster, *^your ladyship knows 
better than I—But I have heaid my father say, he would 
rather cross^a hungry wolf, than thwart Richard Varney in his 
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projects—And he has often charged me to hare a care of hold¬ 
ing commerce with him." 

“ Tky.fathef said ^§11^ girl/fpr thee,” replied the lady, “ and 
I* dare swear meant well It k a pity,jfchoMgh, his face and 
manner do little match Bia true purpose—for I think his pur¬ 
pose may be true." , • 

“ Doubt it not, my lady," answered Jarfet,—“ Doubt not that 
my father purposes well, though he is a plain man, and his 
blunt looks may belie his heart." 

“ I will not doubt it, girl, were only for thy sake; and yet 
he has one of those faces which men tremble when they look 
on—I think even thy motlfer, Janet^—nay^ have done with that 
poking-iron—could hardly look upon^hiir^ithoiit quakiug.” 

• “ If it were so, madam,” answered Janet Foster, “ my mother 
had those who could keep her in honourable countenance. 
Why, even you, my lady, both trembled and blushed when 
Yiftiiey brought the letter from my lord.” 

“You are bold, damsel," said the Countess, rising from the 
Cushions on which she sate half-reclined in the arras of her 
attendant—“ Know, that there are causes of trembling which 
have nothing to do with fear.—But, JSnei^" she added, imme¬ 
diately relapsing into the good-natured and familiar tone which 
was natural to her, “ believe me, I will do what credit I can to 
your father, and the rather that you, sweetheart, are his child. 
—Alas! alas!” she added, a sudden sadness passing over her 
fine features, and her eyes filling with tears, “ I ought the 
rather to hold sympathy with thy kind heart, that my own 
poor father is uncertain of my fate, and they say lies sick and 
sojyrowful for my worthless sake !—But I will soon cheer him— 
tlib news of my happiness and advancement will make him 
young again.-—And that I may cheer him the sooner"—she 
wip6d her eyes as she spoke—“ I must be cheerful myself—^My 
lord m«st nof find me insensible to* his kindness, or sorrowful 
when he snatches a vi^ to his*recluse, aftpr so long an absence. 
Bo merry, Janet—the night wears on, and my lord must soon 
arriyp.—Call thy father hither, and call Varney ^ilso—I cherish 
• reseutment^ogainsttieither; and though I may have some room 
to be displeased with both, it shall be their own fault if ever a 
complaint against theA reaches the Earl through my means.— 
Call them hither, Janet," • 

Janet Foster obeyed her mistress; and in a fe^ minutes 
sttcr, Varney entefcd the withdrawing-room with the gracefftl 
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ease and unclouded front of an acconipliehed courtier, skilled, 
under the veil of external politeness, to disguise his own feel¬ 
ings, and to penetrate those of 9 ther 8 . . An\hony 'Foster iJlodded 
into the apartment ^'ter him • his natural gloomy vulgarity bf 
aspect seeming to become yet more rciAarkable, from his clumsy 
attempt to conceal the mixture of anxiety and dislike with 
which he lookfel on hfer, over whom he had hitherto exercised 
so severe a control, now so splendidly attired, and decked with 
80 many pledges of the interest which she possessed in her 
husband’s affections. The blundering reverence whi«^ he made, 
rather at than to the Counte,s8, had confession in it—It was 
like the reverence which the criminal* makes to the judge, when 
he at once owns his gi!ilt and implores mercy,—which is at the 
same time an impudent and embarrassed attempt at defence ot 
extenuation, a confession of a fault, and an entreaty for lenity. 

Varney, who, in right of his gentle blood, had pressed into 
the room before Anthony Foster, knew better what to say than 
he, and said it with more assurance and a better grace 

The Countess greeted him indeed with an appearance ot 
cordiality, which seemed a complete amnesty for whatever she 
might have to complaitf of. She rose from her seat, and ad¬ 
vanced two steps towards him, holding forth her hand as she 
said, “Master Richard Varney, you brought me this •morning 
such welcome tidings, that I fear surprise and joy made me 
neglect my lord and husband’s chaigei' to receive you with dis¬ 
tinction. We offer you our hand, sir, in reconciliation.” 

“ I am unworthy to touch it,” said Vamey^dropping on one 
knee, save as a subject honours that of a prince.” 

He touched with his lips those fair and slender fingers, tso 
richly loaded with rings and jewels ; then rising with gsacefhl 
gallantry, was about to hand her to the chair of 8tM;e, when 
she said, “No, good Master Richard Varney, I take not^my 
place there until my lord himself *^Jonducts me. I for the 
present but a disguised Countess', and Vdl not take^dignity on 
me until authorised by him whom I derive it from.” 

“I trust, my lady,” said Foster, “that in doing the jpom- 
mands my Iprd your husband, in your restraint and so forth, 
I have not incurred your displeasure, seeing that* I did but my 
duty towaads your lord and mine; for Heaven, as Holy Writ 
eaith, hath given the husband supremacy and dominion over 
the wife—* think it nms so, or something like it.” 
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** 1 'receive at this moment so pleasant a surprise, Master 
Foster/* answered the Coimtess, “ that I cannot but excuse the 
rigid 'ii(4^1ity ^hich ^dchuled * 1^6 from these apartments, until 
fhey had assumed an appearanca so new ^d so splendid.*' 

“ Ay, lady,” said Fo^er, “ it* hath cost many a fair crown; 
and that more need not bo wasted than is absolutely necessary, 
I leave you till my lord’s arrival with* good Master Richard 
Varney, who, as I think, hath somewhat to say to you, from 
•your most noble lord and husband.—Janet, follow me, to see 
that all be in order,” 

“ No, Master Foster,” said the Countess, “ we will your 
daughter remains here to our apartment: out of ear-shot, 
however, in case Varney hath aught fc say to me from my 
•lord.” • 

Foster* made his clumsy reverence, and departed, with an 
aspect which seemed to gindge the profuse ex^icnse, which had 
.bSen wasted upon changing his house from a bare and ruinous 
grange to an Asiatic palace. When he was gone, his daughter 
took her embroidery frame, and went to establish herself at the 
bottom of the apartment, while Richard Varney, with a pro¬ 
foundly humble courtesy, took the IdwesJ stool he could find, 
and placing it by the side oft the pile of cushions on which the 
Countess had now again seated herself, sat with his eyes for a 
time fixed on the ground, and in profound silence. 

“I thought, Master Vamey,” said the Countess, when she 
saw he was no4; likely to open the conversation, “ that you had 
something to cpmmunicate from my lord and husband; so at 
least I understood Master Foster, and therefore I removed my 
waiting-maid. If I am mistaken I will recall her to my side ; 
for her needle is not so absolutely perfect in tent and cro.s8- 
stitch, but that'my superintendence is advisable.” 

•'* Lady,"** said Varney, “ Foster was partly mistaken in my 
purp<5se. • was not jfr(Ma,i>ut q/^our noble husband, and my 
•approved* and most Moble phtron, that^ I am led, and indeed 
bound, to speak.” 

theme is i^ost welcome, sir,” said the Countess, 
“ whethef it ^>6 ef or from my noble husban^. But be brief, 
for 1 expect liis hasty approach,” 

•“Briefly, then, madam,” replied Varney, “and» boldly, for 
my argument requires both ‘haste and coursi^e-—You have this 
day seen Tressilian?” • 
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“I liave, sir, and what of thatl” answered the lady some¬ 
what sharply. 

“Nothing that concerns me,'lady^"'Varney replif(f, with 
humility. “ But thiipk you, Ipnoiired madam, that your lofd 
will hear it with equal equaniiLity ?” * 

“And wherefore should he not?—-to me alone was Tres- 
silian's visit eftibarrasSing and painful, for he brought news of 
my good father’s illness.” 

“ Of your father’s illness, madam !” answered Varney. “ It 
must have been sudden then—very sudden; for the messenger 
whom I despatched, at my lord’s instance, found the good 
knight on the hunting field, cheeKng his beagles with his 
wonted jovial field-cry.•* I 'trust Tressilian has but forged this 
news—He hath his realons, madam, as you well know, for 
disquieting your present happiness." 

“You do him injustice, Master Varney," replied the Countess, 
with animation,—“You do him much injustice. He is the^ 
freest, the most open, the most gentle heart that breathes—My 
honourable lord ever excepted, I know not one to whom false¬ 
hood is more odious than to Tressilian.” 

“ I crave your pardoil, madam,” said Varney, “ I meant the 
gentleman no injustice—I knew not how nearly his cause 
affected you. A man may, in some circumstances, disguise the 
truth for fair and honest purpose; for were it to be always 
spoken, and upon all occasions, this wete no world to live in.” 

“You have a courtly conscience, Master Varney,” said the 
Countess, “ and your veracity will not, 1 think, interrupt your 
preferment in the world, such as it is.—But touching Tressilian 
—I must do him justice, for I have done him wrong, as none 
knows better than thou.—Tressilian’s conscience is of ether 
mould—the world thou speakest of has not that whiA could 
bribe him from the way of truth and honour; andjb'r living in 
it with a soiled fame, the erfaine r^uld as soon seeli to *lodge 
in the den of the foul polecat. Fdt this father loi^ him—• 
For this I would have loved him—if I co^d—-And yet in this 
case he had whaX; seemed to him, unknowing alike of my mar¬ 
riage, and to ^yhom I was united, sucli p<fwei;ful feasons to 
withdraw me from this place, that X well trust he exaggerated 
much of my father’s indisposition, and that thy better news 
may be the truer.”* * 

“ Believe one they are, madam,” answered Vamey; “ T pi’o- 
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tend nQt to be a ohampiun* of that same nalced virtue called 
truth, to the very outrance. I can cojiseiit that her charms be 
hiddei^with a.veil, lyere it ’bjit for decency's sake. But you 
nc^ust thihk lower of mf head und heart, than is due to one 
whom my noble lord deigns to c|U his friftnd, if you suppose I 
could wilfully and unnecessarily palm upon jour ladyship a 
falsehood, so soon to be detect^, in a matter Tgliich concerns 
your happiness.” 

“ Master Varney,” said the Counts, “ I know that my lord 
esteems you, and holds you a faithful and a good pilot in those 
seas in which he has spread so high and so venturous a sail. 
Do not suppose, therefore, J meant hardly by you, when I spoke 
the truth in Tressilian’a vindicatioii—I as you well know, 
^untry-bred, and like plain rustic trutli better than courtly 
compliraeut; but I must change my fashions with my sphere, 
I presume.*” 

‘‘True, madam,” said Varney, smiling, “and though you 
speak now in jest, it will not be amiss that in earnest your 
present speech had some connection with your real purpose.— 
A court-dame—take the most noble—the most virtuous—the 
most unimpeachable, that stands around our Queen’s throne— 
would, for example, have shunned to speak* the truth, or what 
she thought such, in praise a discarded suitor, before tlie 
dependant and confidant of her noble husband.” 

“ And wherefore,” said^ the Countess, colouring impatiently, 
“ should I not do justice to Tressilian's worth, before my hus¬ 
band's friend—before ray husl)and himself—before the whole 
world ?” • 

“ And with the same openness,” said Varney, “ your ladyship 
wiJl this night tell my noble lord your husband, that Tressiliaii 
has discovered ypur place of residence, so anxiously concealed 
fron^ the wjirld, and that he has had an interview with you.” 

“ Unquestionably,” said tl^ Ooui^less. “ It will be the first 
thing 1 tejj him, together witji every word that Tressilian said, 
^d that 1 answered. I shall speak my own shame in this, for 
Tressilian’s reproaches, less jus* than he esteemed them, were 
. notf tiltoge^her uniperittd—I will speak, therefore, with pain, 
but I will speak, and speak all.’’ • 

“^Your Myship will do your pleasure,” answered Varney; 
“ but methinks it were as w^, since nothing calls for so frank 
a disclosiure, to spare yourself this pain, and my no|^le lord the 
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disquiet, and Master Tressilian. since belike he must lie thought 
of in the matter, the danger which is like to ensue.” 

“ I can see nought of all these terribie consequencer,” said 
the lady, composedly, “ unlesff by imputing to my noble lord 
unworthy thoughts Which I Ivm sure never harboured in his 
generous heart.”, 

“ Far be itdVom me to do so,” said Varney.—And then, after 
a moment’s silence, he added, with a real or affected plainness 
of manner, very different fium his usual smooth courtesy-r- 
“ Come, madam, I will show you that a courtier ,dare speak 
truth as well as another, when it concerns the weal of those 
whom he honours and regards, ay,, 4 nd although it may infer 
his own danger,”—Ilf wfij,ted as if to receive commands, or at 
least permission, to go on, but as the lady remained silent, ho 
proceeded, but obviously with caution.—“ Look arqund you,” 
he said, “ noble lady, and observe the barriers with which this 
place is surrounded, the studious mystery with which the 
brightest jewel that England possesses is secluded from the 
admiring gaae—See with what rigour your walks are circum 
scribed, and your movements restrained, at the beck of yonder 
churlish Foster, Consit’er all this, and judge for yourself what 
can be the cause.” * , 

“ My lord’s pleasure,” answered the Countess; “a,pd‘I am 
bound to seek no other motive.” 

“ His pleasure it is indeed,” said V,^ey, “ and his pleasure 
arises out of a love worthy of the object which inspires it. But 
he who possesses a treasure, and who values it, is oft anxious, 
in proportion to the value he puts upon it, to secure it from 
the depredations of others,” 

“ What needs all this talk, Master Varney I” said the^ laSy, 
in reply ; “ you would have me believe that tiny nobjp lord is 
jealous—Suppose it true, I know a cure for jealousy” « 
“Indeed, madam!” saidiVarney. ‘ „ 

“ It is,” replied the lady, “ to gpeak tke truth to pay lord at 
all times ; to hold up my mind and my thoughts liefore him as 
pure as that polished mirror; so that when he looks into my 
heart, he shall only see his own features relleeted there.” 

“ I am mute, madam,” answered Varney; ‘"^and as I have 
no reason to grieve for Tressilian, who would have my heart’s 
blopd were he abb, I shall reconcile myself easily to what may 
befall the gj^ntleman, in consequence of your frank disclosure of 
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his havhtg presumed to intrude upon your solitude.—You, who 
know my lord so much better than I, will judge if he be likely 
to beano the iiiswlt unswenged.”* 

Nay, iff could think myself.the*'cause of Tressilian’s ruin,’' 
said the Countess,—“ T •who hslre alreadf^ occasioned him so 
much distress, I might be brought to be silent..—And yet what 
will it avail, since he was seen by Foster,* and I Idiink by some 
one else?—No, no, Varney, urge it no more. I will tell the 
whole matter to my lord ; and with such pleading for TressUian’s 
folly, as shall dispose my lord’s generous heart rather to serve 
than to punish him.” 

“ Your judgment, madam,” said Varney, “ is far superior to 
mine, especially as you may, if yoiwwili, ^rove the ice before 
you step on it, by mentioning Tre.ssi]ian's name to my lord, and 
observing ,bow he endures it. For Foster and his attendant, 
they know not Tressilian by sight, and I can easily give them 
some reasonable excuse for the appearance of an unknown 
stranger.” 

• The Imly paused for an instant, and then replied, “ If, Varney, 
it be indeed tnie that Foster knows not as yet that tlie man he 
saw was Tressilian, I own I w^ere uttwilling he should learn 
what nowise concerns him. « He bears • Himself already with 
austefitjfc enough, and I wish him not to be judge or privy- 
councillor in my affairs.” 

“ Tush,” said Varney what has the surly groom to do with 
your ladyship’s»concerns ?—No more, surely, than the ban-dog 
which watches his court-yard. If he is in aught distasteful to 
your ladyship, I have interest enough to have him exchanged 
fo* a seneschal that shall be more agreeable to yoti.” 

•“ Master Varney,” said the Coun^ss, “ let us drop this theme 
—when i complain of the attendants whom my lord has placed 
aroifnd me,* it must be to my lord himself.—Hark ! I hear the 
trampHng ,or horse—He cMneal 4ie comes!” she exclaimed, 
' jumping up in ecstasy? *' 

“ I cannot think it is he,” said Varney; or that you can 
hear, the tread of his horse tfirough the closely-mantled case¬ 
ments.” • 

“Stop me hot, Varney—my ears are keener than thine—it 
is be I” • 

But, madam !—^but, madam!” exclaimed Varney, anxiously, 
and still placing himself in her way—“ I trust that what I have 
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spoken in huinlUe duty and servide, will not be turned to my 
ruin *1—I hope that my faithful advice will not be bewrayed to 
my prejudice?—I implore that"—— . • • , 

“ Content thee, man—content thee!" said the Countess, “ atud 
quit my skirt—you we too bo{d to detain me—Content thyselt^ 
I think not of thee." 

At this mo|nent the folding doors flew wide open, and a man 
of majestic mien, muffled in the folds of a long dark riding- 
cloak, entered the apartment. 


CaAf\"ER SEVENTH 

-This is he ‘ 

Who rides on the court-gale ; controls its tides ; 

Knows an their secret shoals and fatal eddies ; 

Whose frown abases, and whose smile exalts; 

He shines like any rainbow—and, perchance, 

His colours are as transient. 

Old Plat. 

r 

Therb was some litbie.displeasure and confusion on the Countess’s 
brow, owing to her struggle with Varney’s pertinacity; but it 
was exchanged for an expression of the purest joy and affection, 
as she threw herself into the arms o|“ the noble stranger who 
entered, and clasping him to her bosom, exclaimed, “ At length 
—at length thou art come 1" 

Varney discreetly withdrew as his lord entered, and Janet 
was ‘ about to do the same, when her mistress signed to her to 
remain. She took her place at the farther end of the ap-ait- 
mcnt, and continued standing, as if ready for a 4 tendan( 5 p. 

Meanwhile .the Earl, for he was of no inferior rank, retuaned 
his lady’s caress with the most ai^ctionate ardour^ but affected 
to resist when she strove to take (ps cloal§ from him.^ 

“Nay," she said, “‘but I will unmantle you—I must see iJ 
you have kept your word to me, and come as the great Earl 
men call thee, and not as heretofore lik§»a prjyate cayalier. * * 

“ Thou art Hke the rest of the world, Ainy,"*»aid the Earl, 
suffering her to prevail in the playful contest; “ the jewels, gind 
feathers, an*d silk, tare more to thejn than the man whom they 
adorn-—mar^ a poor blade looks gay ia a velvet scabbard." 
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“ Bufc so cannot men say of thee, thou noble Earl,” said his 
lady, as the cloak dropped on the floor,, and showed him dressed 
as princes whei theyi side abioad; “ thou art the good and 
well-tried* steel, whose inly woffch deserves, yet disdains, its 
outward ornaments. Do«iot thilk Amy (!hn love thee better 
in this glorious garb than she did when she.gave her heart 
to him who wore the russet-brown cloak in the woods of 
Devon.” 

4 “ And thou too,” said the Earl, as gracefully and m^estically 
ho led his l^utiful Countess towards the chaii’ of state which 
was prepared for them both,—“ thou* too, my love, hast donnetl 
a dress which becomes thy p.nk, though it cannot improve thy 
beauty. What think’st thou of our cgurtjAstel” 

• The lady east a sidelong glance upoii^the great mirror as they 
fxissed it by, and then said, “ I know not how it is, but I think 
not of my own person, while I look at the reflection of thine. 
Sit ihou there,” she said, as they approached the chair of state, 
“ like a thing for men to worship and to wonder at.” 

• “ Ay, love,” said the Earl, “ if thou wilt share my state 
with me,” 

“ Not so,” said the Countess; ‘‘ I will sit on this footstool at 
tliy feet, that I may spell over^thy splendouf, and learn, for the 
first time^how princes are attired.” 

And with a childish wonder, wliich her youth and rustic 
education rendered not oidy excusable but becoming, mixed as 
it was with a delicate show of the most tender conjugal affection, 
she examined aiia admired from head to foot the noble form and 
princely attire of Tiim who formed the proudest ornament of the 
coujt of England’s Maiden Queen, renowned as it was for splendid 
cowrtiers, as well as for wise counsellors. Regarding affection¬ 
ately his Ipvely bwde, and gratified by her unrepressed admira¬ 
tion,# the dark eye and noble features of the Earl expressed 
passion# mortr gentle than tke commanding and aspiring look 
which usuaity sate upo» his bread forehead, and in the piercing 
brilliancy of his dark eye; and he smiled at the simplicity which 
■dictated the questions she put •to him concerning the various 
.om^ents with which hfc was decorated. 

“The embreldered strap, as thou callest il, around my 
kneq,” he said, “is the English Garter, an omanmnt which 
kings are proud to wear. Se#, here is the star which belongs 
to it, and here the Diamond George, the jewel of ^he Order. 
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You have heard how King Edward and the Ootintess of 
Salisbury”- 

“ Oh, I know all that tale,” said vhe Cbiintesa, slightly 
blushing, “ and how a lady’s garter became the proudest badge 
of English chivalry.’^ ^ ** 

“ Even so,” said the Earl, “ and this most honourable Order 
I had the good hap to receive at the same time with three 
most noble associates, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of 
Northampton, and the Earl of Rutland. I was the lowest of 
the four in rank—but what then?—-he that climbs a ladder 
must begin at the first round.” 

“ But this other fair collar, so richly wrought, with some jewel 
like a sheep hung by th&.middle attached to it, what,” said the 
young Countess, “does tliat emblem signify?” 

“This collar,” said the Earl, “with its double fusilles 
interchanged with these knobs, which are supposed to present 
flint-stones sparkling with fire, and sustaining the jewel you 
inquire about, is the hailge of the noble Order of the Golden 
Fleece, once appertaining to the House of Burgundy. It hath 
high privileges, my Amy, belonging to it, this most noble 
Order; for oven the King of Spain himself, who hath now 
succeeded to the honours and demesnes of Burgundy, may not 
sit in judgment upon a knight of the Golden Fleece, luiless by 
assistance and consent of the Great Chapter of the Order.” 

“ And is this an Order belonging tt the cruel King of Spain ? ’ 
said the Countess. “ Alas ! my noble lord, that you will defile 
your noble English breast by bearing such an emblem ! Be¬ 
think you of the most unhappy Queen Mary’s days, when this 
same Philip held sway with her in England, and of the piles 
wliich were built for our noblest and our wisest, and our luost 
truly sanctified pi’elates and divines—And wfil you, v/hom men 
call the standard-bearer of the true Protestant* fSith, b^ con¬ 
tented to wear the emhlent' and rKark of such a iRomishr tyrant 
as he of Spain ^ ^ * ‘ 

“ Oh, contenf yon* my love,” answereid the Earl j “ we who 
spread our sails to gales of court favour, cannot always display 
the ensigns love the best, or at all fcmes^'refuse iSkiling under 
colours which we like not. Believe me, I am not the less good 
Protestant, that for p{vlicy I must accept the honour ofiered me 
by Spain, in adihitting me to this his highest order of knight¬ 
hood, Besides, it belongs properly to Flanders; and Egmont. 
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Orange,* and others, have pride in seeing it displayed on an 
English bosom ” ^ • 

“ NqjT, my lord, yo» 'know jwur own path best/' replied the 
Countess.—“ Anti this other coliar, 1;o what country does this 
fair jewel belong?” • ? 

“ To a very poor one, my love,” replied the Earl; “ this is the 
Order of Saint Andrew, revived by the last James of Scotland. 
It was bestowed on me when it was thought the young widow of 
Erance and Scotland would gladly have wedded an English baron; 
but a free cpronct of England is worth a crown matrimonial held 
at the humour of a woman, and owning only the jx^or rocks and 
bogs of the north.” • 

The Countess paused, as if whai^ tl^p'Earl last said had 
(Excited some painful but interesting train of thought j and, as 
she still r^iained silent, her husband proceeded. 

“ And now, loveliest, your wish is gratified, and you have seen 
your vassal iu such of his trim array as accords with riding vest¬ 
ments; for robes of state and coronets are only for princely halls.” 

• “ Well, then,” said the Countess, “ my gratified wish has, as 
usual, given rise to a new one.” 

“And what is it thou canst ask that I can deny?” said the 
fond husband. ^ • 

“ I'wi^licd to see my Earl visit this obscure and secret bower,” 
sai‘l the Countess, “in all his princely array; and now, me- 
thinks, I long to sit in (^ne of his princely halls, and see him 
enter dressed sober russet, as when he won poor Amy Rob- 
sart’s heart." 

“ That is a wish easily granted,” said the Earl—“ the sober 
ri^et shall be donned to morrow, if you will.” 

• “ ^^ut shall I,” said the lady, “ go with you to one of yoiu* 
castles, see how the richness of your dwelling will correspond 
with your peasant habit ?” 

“ Why,^11iy,” said the Eixl, looking aroimd, “are not these 

• {ipartmen^ decorate with aifficient splendour ? I gave the 
most unbounded order, and methinks it lias been indifferently 
well obeyed—but if thou canstf tell me aught which remains to 
be Sone, Lwill instantly give direction.” 

“ Nay, my •ford, now you mock me,” replied' the Countes.s; 
“the gaiety of this*rich lodging exceeds my im^ination as 
much as it does my desert. « But shall not your wife, my love 
—at least one day soon—be surrounded with the hpnour which 
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arises neither from the toils of the mechanic who decks her 
apartment, nor from the silks and jewels with which your 
generosity adorns her, but which is attaeksd to her place among 
the matronage, as the avoVecb'wife of England's noblest EarH" 

“ One day V’ said' her hu^jand,—Yes, Amy, my love, one 
day this shall surely happen; and, believe me, thou canst not 
wish for tha^, day more fondly than I. With what rapture 
could I retire from labours of state, and cares and toils of 
ambition, to spend my life in dignity and honour on my own 
broad domains, with thee, my lovely Amy, for my, friend and 
cojnpanion ! But, Amy, tills cannot yet be; and these dear but 
stolen interviews, are all I can give the loveliest and the best 
beloved of her sex.” . ^ 

“ But why can it not he?” urged the Countess, in the softesC 
tones of persuasion,—“ Why can it not immediately .take place 
—this more perfect, this iminterrupted union, for which jrou say 
you wish, and which the laws of God and man alike command 1 
—^Ah 1 did you but desire it half as much as you say, mighty and 
favoured as you are, who, or what, should bar yoiu* attaining’ 
your wishl" 

The Earl’s brow was overcast. 

“ Amy,” he said,* “ you speak ^of what jou understand not. 
We that toU in courts are like those who climb a moontkin of 
loose sand—we dare make no halt until some projecting rock 
affords us a secure footing and resting-place—if we pause sooner, 
we slide down by our own weight, an objegt of universal 
derision, I stand high, but I stand not secure enough to follow 
my own inclination. To declare my marriage were to be the 
artificer of my own ruin. But, believe me, I will reach a poi^iit, 
and that spe^ily, when I can do justice to thee and to Boyself. 
Meantime, poison not the bliss of the present moment bjfe desiring 
that which cannot at present be. Let me rather know whether 
all here is managed to thy IDung, fHow does Fostet b^r himself 
to you i —In ail things respectful^ I trusty else the frHow shall 
dearly me it.” 

“ He reminds, me sometimes df the necessity of this privacy,” 
answered the lady, with a sigh ; but that is reminding me of 
your wishes, and therefore, I am rather bound td him than dis¬ 
posed to blame him for it.” • 

‘*I have told you the stem necessity which is upon us,” 
replied the flarL “ Foster is. I note, somewhat sullen of mooi 
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"but Vamey lyarmits to me his fidelity and devotion to my 
service. If thou hast aught, however,, to complain of the mode 
in whi<iJi he dischargee his duty, he shall abye it.” 

Oh, T have nought to complfljn df,” answered the lady, “ so 
he discharges his task with fide^y to yod; and his daughter 
Janet ia the kindest and best companion of my solitude—her 
little air of precision sits so well upon her!” « 

“ Is she indeed ?” said the Earl; “ she who gives you pleasure 
ipust not pass unrewarded.—Dome hither, damsel.” 

“ Janet,said the lady, “come hither to my lord.” 

Janet, who, as we already noticed, had discreetly retired to 
some distance, that her presence might be no check upon the 
private conversation of her lord and^.lady, now came forward, 
and as she made her reverential courtesy, the Earl could not 
help smiling at the contrast which the extreme simplicity of her 
dress and the prim demureness of her looks made with a very 
pretty countenance and a pair of black eyes, that laughed in spite 
of their mistress’s desire to look grave. 

• “ I am bound to you, pretty damsel,” said the Earl, “ for the 
contentment which your service hath given to this lady.” As 
he said this, he took from his finger a ^ing of some price, and 
offered it to Janet Foster, adding, “ Wear tHis for her sake and 
for mme.” 

“ I am well pleased, my lord,” answered Janet, demurely, 
“ that my poor service hat^ gratified my lady, whom no one can 
draw nigh to without desiring to please; but we of the precious 
Master Holdforth’s congregation seek not, like the gay daughters 
of this wOTld, to twine gold around our fingers, or wear stones 
upon our necks, like the vain women of Tyre and of Sidon,” 

Oh, what! you are a grave professor of the precise sister¬ 
hood, prqjty Mistress Janet,” said the Earl, “ and I think your 
fathtr is of liie same congregation in sincerity. I like you both 
the befiter foHt; for I have bpen prayed for, and wished well to, 
in your con^egations. And ypu may the better afford the lack 
ol ornament. Mistress Janet, l^use your fingers are slender, and 
• your neck white. But here is what neither papist nor puritan, 
. latiCfldinariian, nor precisian, ever boggles or makes mouths at 
E’en take it^ girl, and employ it as you list.” 

Sg saying, he put tinto her hand five broad gol^ pieces of 
Philip and Maty. , 

“I would not accept this gold neither,” said J^et, “but 
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that I hope to find a use for it, which will bring a blousing on 
us all." 

“ Even please thyself, pretty Janet," the .Earl, an/i I shall 
be well satisfied—A.nd I'^ pritiiee let' them hasten the evening 
collation." * ^ , 

“I have bidden Master Varney and Master Foster to sup 
with us, my jord," said the Countess, as Janet retired to obey 
the Earl’s commands; “has it your approbation?” 

“'SVliat jou do ever must have so, my sweet Amy,” repli<^d 
her husband; “ and I am the better pleased thou hast done them 
this grace, because Richard'^Varney is my sworn man, and a close 
brother of my secret council; and the present I must needs 
repose much trust iu this Anthony Foster." 

“ I had a boon to beg of tliee, and a secret to tell thee, my 
dear lord," said the Countess with a faltering accent,, 

“ Let both be for to-morrow, my love," replied the Earl. “ I 
see they open the folding-doors into the banqueting-parlour, tund 
as I have ridden far and fast, a cup of wine will not be un¬ 
acceptable." 

So saying, he led his lovely wife into the next apartment, 
where Varney and Poster received them with the deepest 
reverences, which the first paid ;with the fashion of the court, 
and the second after that of the congiegation. Earl 

returned their salutation with the negligent courtesy of one 
long used to such homage; while th«v,Countess repaid it with a 
punctilious solicitude, which showed it was not quite so familiar 
to her. 

The banquet at which the company seated themselves, corre¬ 
sponded in magnificence with the splendour of the apartmenj;. in 
which it was served up, but no domestic gave his atteqdaj>3e. 
Janet alone stood ready to wait upon the company; aqj, indeed, 
the board was so well supplied with all that could^ be desired, 
that little or no assistancoawas ijiec^sary. The'Earl end his 
lady occupied the upper end of the trble, and V^iniey and 
Foster sat beneath the salt, as was the custom with inferiors. 
The latter, overawed perhaps by society to which he was alto¬ 
gether amused, did not utter a single syHablq during ^he repast; 
while Varney, *with great tact and dLscernment,* sustained just 
as much of the conversation, as, without, the appearance of in- 
tnision on his p^jt, prevented it^ from languishing, and main- 
taiued the good humour of the Earl at the highest pitch. This 
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man waf indeed highly qualified by nature to ditusharge the part 
in which he found himself pla^ced, being discreet and cautious on 
the one»h^nd, and on •the, other, ^quiejs^ keen-witted, and im^i- 
native; so that even the Countes% prejudiced as she was against 
him on many accounts, feh; and elyoyed his powers of conversa¬ 
tion, and was more disposed than she had ever hitherto found 
herself, to join in the praises which the Earl latished on his 
favourite. The hour of rest at length arrived; the Earl and 
Gountess retired to their apartment; and all was silent in tlie 
eastle for the rest of the night. 

Early on the ensuing morning, "V^imey acted its tlie Earl’s 
chamberlain, as well as hisp» master of hors^ though the latter 
was his proper office in that maggificeDt household, where 
Iftiights aud gentlemen of good d&sceilt were well contented to 
hold such menial situations, as nobles themselves held in that 
of the sovereign. The duties of each of these charges were 
farmliar to Varney, who, sprung from an ancient but decayed 
family, was the Earl’s page during his earlier and more obscure 
fortunes, and faithful to him in adversity, had afterwards con¬ 
trived to render himself no less useful to him in his rapid and 
splendid advance to fortune; thus establishing in him an 
interest, resting both on prfsent and past services, which 
rendered .him an almast indispensable sharer of his confidence. 

“ Help me to do on a plainer riding suit, Varney,” said the 
Earl, as he laid aside his morning-gown, flowered with silk, and 
lined with sables, “and put these chains and fetters there” 
(pointing to the collars of the various Orders which lay on the 
table) “into their place of security—my neck last night was 
weH-uigh broke with the weight of them. I am half of the 
mihd that they shall gall me no more. They are bonds which 
knaves have invented to tetter fools. How think’st thou, 
Varifey ?” • • 

Faith, jpf good lord,” saM his Httendant, “ I think fetters 
bf gold are^ like no olher fetters—they are ever the weightier 
the weloomer.” 

“.For all that, Varney,” replftd his master, “•! am well-nigh 
•resolved they shall4?iud me to the court no longqj:. What can 
farther service* and higher favour give me, beyond the high 
rank and large estate which I have already secured ?—What 
brought my father to the bloak, but that he *couId not bound 
his wishes within right and reason 'I —-I have, you tlcnow, had 
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mine own ventures and mine own escapes! I am Vell-iiigh 
resolved to tempt the sea no farther, hut sit me down in quiet 
on the sbore.^' ^ , * c ' * * 

“And gather oocjEle-shellSjfwith Dan Cupid to aid you,” shid 
Varney. '* ^ 

“ How mean you by that, Varney said the Earl, somewhat 
hastily. ** 

“ Nay, my lord,” said Varney, “ be not angry with me. If 
your lordship is happy in a lady so rarely lovely, that in ordt't 
to enjoy her company with somewhat more freedom, you are 
willing to part with all you have hitherto lived for, some of 
your poor servants^ may be suffe^^fes; but your bounty hath 
placed me so high, that I-* shall ever have enough to maintain a 
poor gentleman in the rank befitting the high office he has heM 
in your lordship’s family.” ‘ 

“ Yet you seem discontented when I propose throwing up a 
dangerous game, which may end in the ruin of both of us.” 

“I, my Lord?” said Vainey; “surely I have no cause to 
regret your lordship’s retreat!—It will not be Kichard Varney 
who will incur the displeasure of majesty, and the ridicule of 
the court, when th^ stateliest fabric that ever was founded upon 
a prince’s favour melts away Mke a morning frost-work.—I. 
would only have you yourself to be assured, my lord, ere you 
take a step which cannot be retracted, that you consult your 
fame and happiness in the course yorfr'propose,” 

“ Speak on then, Varney,” said the Earl; “ I tell thee I 
have determined nothing, and will weigh all considerations on 
either side.” 

“Well, then, my lord,” replied Vamey, “we will suppose 
the step taken, the frown frowned, the laugh laughed, and the 
moan moaned. You have retired, we will sdy, to some one of 
your most distant castles, so far from court that y6u heaj nether 
the sorrow of your friends,* nor tBs glee of jmur en©mie!i. Wo 
■\viU suppose, too, th|t your suceessful fival will be*® satisfied (ci 
thing greatly to be doubted) with abridging and cutting away 
the branches of the great trecVhich so long kept the sun from ‘ 
him, and that,he does not insist upon tearing^oq up by the roots. “ 
Well } the late prime favourite of England, who wielded her 
genera’s staff and twntroUed her pwrliafnents, is now a rural 
baron, bunting, Hawking, drinking fat ale with country es^juires, 
and musteiHng his men at the command of the High Sheriff”-- 
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Var&ey^ forbear said the Earl. 

“ Nay, my brJ, you must give ir!e leave concludo my 
pieture.^SusseSt gov^S'Englhi^d—|he Queen's health fails— 
thS 8uc<jeS8ion is to be settled—^road is opened to ambition 
more splendid than ambftion ever dreamed' of,—-You hear all 
this as you sit by the hob, under the shade of your hall- 
chimney—You then begin to think what hopes ySu have fellen 
fj‘om, and what insignificance you have embraced—and all that 
ybit might look babies in the eyes of your fhir wife oftener than^ 
once a-fortn?ght/' 

“I say, Varney,” said the ik.Tl, ‘^no more of this* I said 
not that the step, wliich nfy own ease and,comfort would urge 
me to, was to be taken hastily, or witiiout duo consideration to 
tlio public safety. Boar witness to me, Varney; I subdue my 
wishes of retirement, not because I am moved by the call of 
private ambition, but that I may preserve tlie position in which 
I Aay best serve my country at the hour of need.—Or<ler our 
horses presently—I will wear, as formerly, one of the livery 
cloaks, and ride before the portmantle.—Thou shalt be master 
for the day, Varney—neglect nothing that can blind suspicion. 
We will to horse ere men are stimng. *1 but take leave of 
my lady, and be ready. I impose a restraint on my own poor 
heart, and wound one yet more dear to me; but the patriot 
must subdue the husband.” 

Having said this in a ifielancholy but firm accent, he left the 
dressing apartment. 

“ I am glad t^ou art gone,” thought Varney, “ or, practised 
as I am in tlie follies of mankind, I had laughed in the very 
faae of thee ! Thou mayesfc tire as thou wilt of thy new bauble, 
thjr pnetty piece of painted Eve's flesh there, I will not be thy 
hindrance. But "of thine old bauble, ambition, thou shalt not 
tire,*'for as •yOu climb the hill, my lord, you must drag Richard 
Vamey up #vil;h you; and if*he carf Ui^ you to the oacent he 
means to profit by, l^Iiere me ho will ipiare neither whip nor 
spur.—^And for you, my 'i)retty lady, that would he Countess 
outiight, you were best not thwart my couraos, lest you are 
' called to an old reckoning on a new score, ‘^hou shalt be 
master,’ did hd say!—By my faith, he may find that he spoke 
truer than he is awar5 of—ind thus he, who, in the* estimation 
of so many wise-judgihg men, can match I^rleigh and Wal- 
singham in policy, and Sussex in war, becomes pupik to his own 
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menial; and all for a hazel eye and a little cunning* red and 
white—and so ftills ambition. And yet if the charms of mortal 
woman could excuse a ijfian’^ *l)oliti€ ‘p'Stte fof^ bccqm’lng be¬ 
wildered, my lord Jiad the.^|xcuse at his right liand on this 
blessed evening that has last passed oVer us, Well—let things 
roll as they may, he shall make me great, or I will make myself 
happy; and fbr that softer piece of creation, if she speak not 
out her interview with Tressilian, as well I think she dare not, 
she also must traffic with me for concealment and mutuAl 
support in spite of all this scorn,—I must to the stables.—Well, 
my lord, I order your retinue now; the time may soon come 
that my master of ^he horse shall ofiler mine own. What was 
Thomas Cromwell hut a ^smith’s son, and he died my lord—on 
a siiaffold, doubtless, but that too was in character—And wlijft 
was Ralph Sadler but the clerk of Cromwell, and he has gazed 
eighteen fair lordships ,—vid I I know my steerage as well as 
they.” * 

So saying, he left the apartment. 

In the meanwhile, the Earl had re-entered the bedchambef, 
l)ent on taking a hasty farewell of the lovely Countess, and 
scarce daring to trust* himself in private with her, to hear 
requests again urged, which he found it difficult to parry, yet 
which his recent conversation with bis master of horse had 
determined him not to grant. 

He found her in a white cymar o§ silk lined with furs, her 
little feet unstockinged and hastily thrust in4o slippers j her 
unbraided hair escaping from under her m^night coif, with 
little array hut her own loveliness, rather augmented than 
diminished by the grief which she felt at the approaching 
moment of separation. « 

Now, Gk)d be with thee, my dearest and Icfv-eliest IW said the 
Earl, scarce tearing himself from her embrace, yet* again refum¬ 
ing to fold her again and again i» his arms, and '^in bidding 
farewell, and again-returning to Ihss and^hid adieu ofice more.. 

“ The sun is on the verge of the blue horizon—I dare not 
stay. Ere this^I shoidd have iSeen ten niilea from hence.”, ^ 
Such were ^he words, with which at' length he sfsrove to cut 
short their parting interview. ** 

‘*you wdl not grant my request, theAf’ said the Countess. 
“ Ah, fhlse knigfit I did ever lady, with bare foot in slipper, 
seek boon ef a brave kuight, yet return with denial 
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Any thing, Amy, any thing thou canst aak I will grant,” 
answer^ the Earl—“ always exceptiijg,*’ he said, that which 
might j:ujn us hoth.” • • , • j 

• saiSl the Countess, '“I^ge not my wish to be 
acknowledged in the chasacter \i4Wch would make me the envy 
of England—os the wife, that is, of my brave and noble lord, 
the first as the most fondly beloved of English ntjjbles.—Let ino 
but share the secret with my dear father!—Let me but end his 
jQjsery on my unworthy account—^they say he is ill, the good 
old kind-h^rted man.” 

*^They say?” asked the Earl, hastily; “who says? Did not 
Varney convey to Sir Hijgh all we dare at present tell him 
concerning your happiness and welfare? 8,nd has he not told 
you that the good old knight was foAlowing, with good heart 
and health, favourite and wonted exercise ? Who has dared 
put other thoughts into your head?” 

• ‘ Oh, no one, my lord, no one,” said the Countess, something 
alarmed at the tone in which the question was put; “ but yet, 
4ny lord, I would fain be assured by mine own eye-sight that 
my father is well.” 

“ Be contented, Amy—thou canst npt now have communica¬ 
tion with thy father or his house. Were«t not a deep course 
of policy to commit no secrit unnecessarily to the custody of 
more than mustgieeds be, it were sufficient reason for secrecy, 
that yonder Cornish m^, yonder Trevanion, or Tressilian, or 
wliatever his name is, haunts the old knight’s house, and must 
necessarily know whatever is commimicated there.” 

“ My lord,” answered the Countess, “ I do not think it so. 
My father has been long noted a worthy and honourable man; 
JMid for Tressilian, if we can pardon ourselves the ill we have 
WTOugh^ Mm, I ,will wager the coronet I am to share with you 
onq^day, t]jat he is incapable of returning injury for injury.” 

“l^will act trust him, j^oweve^, said her husband; 

• “ by my lj,bnour, I wjjl not trust him—I would rather the foul 
*fiend intermingle in our secreT than this ffressilian I” 

“ And why, my lord ?” said dthe Countess, though she shud- 
. detfid sligjitly at Jhe tane of determination in which he spoke; 
“ let me but know why you think thus hardly of Tressilian ?” 

“ Madam,” replied*the Earl, “ my will ought to be a sufficient 
reiujon—If you desire more, consider how .this Tressilian is 
leagued, and with whom—He stands high in the opinion of 
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this JUdcliffe, this Sussex, agamst whom I am barely able to 
maintam my ground in the opinion of our suspiciom mistress, 
and if he had me at such advantage^ Amyr as to,become 
acquainted with tlie tale a ouv marriage, before Wizabeth Were 
fitly prepared, I were an oti4cast from her grace for ever—a 
bankrupt at once in favour and in fortune, perhaps, for she hath 
in her a toucl^ of her father HenFy,^-a. victim, and it may be a 
bloody one, to her offended and jealous resentment.” 

“But why, my lord,” again urged his lady, “should yctfi 
deem thus injuriously of a man of whom you knqw so little ? 
What you do know of Tressilian is through me, and it is I 
who assure you that in no circumstances will he betray your 
secret. If I did hiui wrong in your behalf, my lord, I am now 
the more concerned yo»i* should do him justice.—You are 
offended at my speaking of him, what would you ^say had I 
actually myself seen him?” 

“ If you had,” replied the Earl, “ you would do well to k/3ep 
that interview as secret as that which is spoken in a confes¬ 
sional. I seek no one’s ruin; but he who thrusts himself ok 
my secret privacy, were better look well to his future walk. 
The bear* brooks no to cross his awful path.” 

“Awful, indeed !*’ said the Countess, turning very pale. 

“ You are ill, my love,” said tlie Earl, supporting her in his 
arms ; “ stretch yourself on your couch again is but an early 
day for you to leave it.—Have you aught else, involving less 
than my fame, my fortune, and my lite, to ask of me ?” 

“ Nothing, my lord and love,” answered the Countess, faintly ; 
“ something there was that I would have toid you, but your 
anger has driven it from my recollection,” 

“ Beserve it till our next meeting, my love,” said the Eiwl, 
fondly, and agaiu embracing her; “and barring oqly*those 
requests which I cannot and dare not grant, thy wish must be 
more than England and alj, its dependencies can fulfil, if it is 
not gratified to the letter.” * . 

Thus saying, lie It iength took farew^. At the bottom of 
the staircase he received from ♦Varney an ample livery cloak 
and slouched hat, in which he wrapped hinjaelf so,gs to'dis¬ 
guise his person, and completely conceal his features, Horses 
were ready in the courtyard for himself a*ud Vamey ;?~“fOr pne 

* The Leicester cognisance was the appieiit device adopted by his father, 
v/hfn Eajfl of Warwick, the bear and ragged staC 
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or two of hi» train, intrusted’ with the secret so far as to know 
or guess that the Earl intrigued with la beautiftil lady at that 
mfiw^isiOn, thoug|^ her aftd^ qualiy were unknown to them, 
hail already been dismis^ over nigj^ 

Anthony Foster himse]!’ had il^mand the rein of the Earl’s 
palfrey, a stout and able nag for the road; while his old 
serving-mall held the bridle of the more show^ and gallant 
steed which Richard Varney was to occupy in the character of 

As the Earl approached, however, Vaniey advanced to hold 
his master’s briilLe, and to prevent* Foster from paying that 
duty to the Earl, which he^probably considered as belonging to 
his own office. Foster scowled at an interference which seemed 
intended to prevent his paying his cohst to his patron, but gave 
place to Varney; and the Earl, mounting without farther 
observation, and forgetting that his assumed character of a 
dogiestic threw him into the rear of his supposed master, rode 
pensively out of the quadrangle, not without waving his hand 
liiepeatedly in answer to the signals which were made by the 
Countess with her kerchief, from the windows of her apart¬ 
ment, ^ 

While his stately form vanished under* the dark archway 
which led out of the quadringle, Varney muttered, “There 
goes fine policy—^the servant before the master?” then as he 
disappeai’cd, seized the moment to speak a word with Foster. 
“ Thou look’st dark on me, Anthony,” he said, “ as if I had 
deprived thee of a parting nod of my lord; but I have moved 
him to leave thee a better remembrance for thy faithful service. 
See here! • a purse of as good gold as ever chinked under a 
mfser’s thumb and forefinger. Ay, count them, lad,” said he, 
as Fdbter received the gold with a grim smile, “and add to 
the^ the gpofily remembrance he gave last night to Janet,” 
“How’s this! how’s this!” sai^ Anthony Foster, hastily, 
. ** gave* he ^old to Jangt ?” ^ 

* Ay, man, wherefore not ?^-does not Jier service to his fair 
lady require guerdon ?” » 

“^he ajiall have none on’t,” said Foster; “ she shall returu 
it, I luiQW his dotage on one frice is as briefr as it is deep. 
His a^ections are as §ckle as the moon.” 

* Why, Foster, thou art mad —thou dost pot hope for such 
good fortune as that my lor^ should cast an eye on Janet ?— 
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Who, in the fiend’s name, would Bsten to the thrash V'heu the 
nigh^ngale is singing 1” | 

“ Thrush or nightingalk all ifi,ohe to,the fowh^r j and^Master 
Varney, you can sound vhe •quailpipe most daintiljr to wile 
wantons into his nets. I dfissre no spch devil’s, prefennent for 
Janet as you have brought many a poor maiden to—^Dost thou 
laugh 1—I \^ill keep one limb of my family, at least, from 
Satan's clutches, that thou mayest rely on—She shall restore 
the gold.” ,, 

“ Ay, or give it to thy keeping, Tony, which wall serve as 
well,” answered Varney; hut I have that to say which is 
more serious.—Our lord is returning^to court in an evU humour 
for us.” • ^ 

“ How meanest thouU’^said Foster. “ Is he tired already cj 
his pretty toy-—his plaything yonder 1 He has purchased her 
at a monarch's ransom, and I warrant me he rues his bargain.” 

“ Not a whit, Tony,” answered the master of the horse; “he 
dotes on her, and wUl forsake the court for her--“then down 
go hopes, possessions, and safety—church lands are resumed, 
Tony, and weU if the holders be not called to account in Ex¬ 
chequer.” , 

“That were niiii,” said Foster, his bnyw darkening with 
apprehensions; “ and aU this foir a woman !—Had it been for 
his soul’s sake, it were something; and I sometimes wish I my¬ 
self could fling away the world that^ cleaves to me, and be as 
one of the poorest of our church.” 

“ Thou art like enough to be so, Tony,” answered Varney; 
“ but I think the devil will give thee little credit for thy com¬ 
pelled poverty, and so thou losest on all hands. But follow my 
counsel, and Cumnor Place shall be thy copyhold yet—^y 
nothing of this Trossilian’s visit—not a word^until I ^give thee 
notice.” , ,, , 

“And wherefore, I pray you?” ^ked Foster suspiciously. 

“ Dull beast!” replied Varney “ in my lord’s pr^nt humour ■ 
it were the ready way* to confirm him in his resolution of retire¬ 
ment, should he know that hk lady was hattixted with such a 
spectre in his absence. He would be«'for ^xlaying Jbe dricgon 
himself over hte golden fruit, and tiien, Tony, thy occupation is 
ended. A word to the wise—Farewell—>C must follow him.” 

Ite turned his horse, struck him with the spurs,^ and rode off 
under the arcihway in pursuit of liis lord. 
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“Wotild thy occupation were ended, or thy neck broken, 
damned pander 1” said Anthony Fos^r. “ But I must follow 
his be^, for his intirest an*d«mine ite the same, and he can 
wind the proud Earl to his wiH shall give me these 

piec^, though—they shall be laW^ut in •some way for God’s 
service, and I will keep them separate in my strong chest till 
I can fall upon a fitting employment for them, oon^gious 
vapour shall breathe on Janet—she shall remain pure as a 
Wessed spirit, were it but to pray God for her father. I need 
her prayer^, for I am at a liard pass—-Strange reports are 
abroad concerning my way of life. -The congr^tion look cold 
on me, and when Master j^oldforth spoke of hypocrites being 
like a whited sepulchre, which within was! full of dead men’s 
bones, methought he looked full at »e. The Romish was a 
comfortable faith; Lamboiume spoke true in that. A man had 
but to follow his thrift by such ways as offered—tell his beads 
—diear a mass—confess, and be absolved. These Puritans 
tread a harder and a rougher path; but I will try—I will read 
tny Bible for an hour ere I again open mine iron chest.” 

Varney, meantime, spurred after hia lord, whom he found 
waiting for him at the postern-gate of the park. 

“ You waste time, Varney^’ said the Earl; “ and it presses, 
I must ,be at Woodstock bemre I can safely lay aside my dis¬ 
guise ; and till then, I journey in some peril.” 

“ It is but two hour^’ brisk riding, my lord,” said Varney; 
for me, I only stopped to enforce your commands of care and 
secrecy on yonder Foster, and to inquire about the abode of the 
gentleman whouf I would promote to your lordship’s train, in 
tlje room of Trevors.” 

• “ Js he fit for the meridian of the antechamber, think’st 
thou 1” laid the .Earl. 

^ He promises well, my lord/* replied Varney; “ but if your 
lordship wert pleased to ri(j^ on, f could go back to Cumnor, 
,and brin^ him to your lordship at Woodstock before you are 
out of bed.” * • 

Why, I am asleep there, 4hou knowest, this moment,” 
8a!3 the ^larl: “^nd i pray you not to spare horse-flesh, that 
you may be with me at my levee.” • 

^ saying, he gav* his horse the spur, and proceeded on his 
journey, while Varney rod^ back to Cumnor by the public 
road, avoiding the park. The latter alightetl at the door of tlie 
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Boimy Black Beaa:^ and desired to speak, with Master «M(ichttel 
LaniiK)unie. That reape^able character was not Ihng of appear- 
before his new patrom but ii*. was with dowaeast loo^s. 

“ Thou hast lost the w'eny* said Varney, “ of th;f comrsde 
Tresailian.—I know it by '1% hang^dog visage. Is this thy 
alacrity, thou impudent knave ?” 

“ Cogs wounds !” said Lambounie, “there was never a trail so 
finely hunted, I saw him to earth at mine uncle’s here—stuck 
to him like be«?’ wax—saw him at supper—watched him to hi» 
chamber, and presto—he is gone next morning, the yery hostler 
knows not where ! ” • 

“This sounds like practice upon^me, sir,” replied Varneyj 
“ and if it proves so,* 1^ soul you shall repent it!” 

“ Sir, the best hound «will be sometimes at fault,” answered 
Lamboume ; “ how should it serve me that this fellpw should 
have thus evanished ? You may ask mine host, Giles Goshug 
-—ask the tapster and hostler—ask Cicely, and the whole house¬ 
hold, how I kept eyes on TressiHau while he was on foot—On 
7iiy soul, I could not be expected to watch him like a sick-nursef 
when I had seen him fairly a-bed in his chamber. That will be 
allowed me surely,” ^ 

Varney did, in faot, make soine^inquiiy among the household^ 
which confirmed the truth of LambQU'*ne’B statemeut^ Tres- 
siiian, it was unanimously agreed, liad departed suddenly and 
unexpectedly, betwixt night and morning. 

“ But I will wrong no one,” said mine host; “ he left on the 
table in his lodging the full value of his reckoning, with some 
allowance to the servants of the house, which \tas the less neces¬ 
sary, that he saddled liis own gelding, as it seems, without t^e 
hostler’s assistance.” ^ 

Thus satisfied of tho rectitude of Lamboum^’s conduct, Var* 
ney began to talk to him upon his future prospects, and •the 
mode in which he meant to ^estoT^ himself, intimating that he 
understood from Foster he was nc^ disinojined to entfr into thq 
houselndd of a nobleman, , 

“ Have you,” said ho, “ evar been at court I” 

“No,” replied Lamboume; “but ever I wanton y^ra 
old, I have drefimt once a-week that I was therej^ond made my 
fortune.” • ^ 

“ h may be yotu* own fault if y^our dream comes not true,” 
said Varney^ “ Are you needy ?” 
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^ replied l 4 miboume ; “ I love pleftsture/’ 

That is a sufficient answer, and ^ honest one,” said Var¬ 
ney. “ Know you aufhJj of the requiMtes expected from the re¬ 
tainer of^ rising courtier V' 

I have imagined them tomysalf; sir,” aitewered Lambourne; 
“ as, for example, a quick eye—a close mouth—a ready and bold 
hand—a sharp wit, and a blunt conscience.” • 

“And thine, I suppose,” said Varney, “has had its edge 
blunted long since ?” 

“ I cannot remember, sir, that its edge was ever over keen,” 
replied Lambourne. “ When I was a youth, I had some few 
whimsies, but I rubbed th^m partly out of my recollection on 
the rough grindstone of the wars, and w^at remained I washed 
out in the broad waves of the Atlantia” 

“ Thou Jiaat served, then, in the Indies T' 

“ In both East and West,” answered the candidate for court- 
seryice, “by both sea and land; I have served both the Portu¬ 
gal and the Spaniard-—both tlie Dutchman and the French- 
man, and have made war on our own account with a crew of 
jolly fellows, who held there was no peace beyond the Line.”* 

“ Thou mayest do me, and my lord, aqd thyself good service,” 
said Varney, after a pause. “But observe,’! know the world 
—and answer mo truly, canst thou be faithful ?” 

“ Did you not know the world,” answered Lambourne, “ it 
were my duty to say ay, jvithout farther circumstance, and to 
swear to it with^life and honour, and so forth. But as it seems 
to me that your worship is one who desires rather honest truth 
than politic falsehood—I reply to you, that I can be faithful to 
the gallows foot; ay, to the loop that dangles from it, if I am 
wil used and well recompensed;—not otherwise.” 

“ To ^y otheu virtues thou canst add, no doubt,” said Var¬ 
ney,-in a j^pjng tone, “the knack of seeming serious and reli- 
gdous Y^en the moment demqpds it V’ 

‘ “ It woqjd cost me #othing^” said Lambourne, “ to say yes— 
lJut, to ^jeak on the square, I must needasay no. If you want 
. a hypocrite, you may t^e Anth^i^ Fost^, who,^from his child- 
. had Oostie soi^ of phantom haunting him, which he called 
rdigion, thoughnt was that sort of godliness whidR always ©aided 
in l^g great gain. iBut I have no such knack of it.” 

* FranciB Drake, Morgan, aqd many a bold BaeSaoi^ of those days, 
were, in fact, little better than piratee. 
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“ Well," replied Varney, “ if thou hast no hypoczjiay, hast 
thou not a nag here in tke stable 

“ Ay, sir," said LambJ^ime, ‘f tbat.shail take*hedge apd ditch 
with my Lord Duke’s jl^unters. When I made a little 
mistake on Shooter's Hill, aJid stopped an ancient grazier whose 
pouches were better lined than his brain-pan, the Iwnny bay nag 
carried me sheer off in spite of the whole hue and cry” 

“ Saddle him then, instantly, and attend me," said Varney. 

“ Leave thy clothes and baggage under charge of mine host, 
and I will conduct thee to a service, in which, if thou do not 
better thyself, the fault shall not be fortune's, but thine own." 

“Brave and hearty 1” said LamVourue, ‘'and I am mounted 
in an instant.—Knhv^ hostler, saddle my nag without the loss 
of one instant, as thoumost value the safety of thy noddle. 
Pretty Cicely, take half this purse to comfort thee for my 
sudden departure." 

“Gogsuouns!” replied the father, “Cicely wants no such 
token from thee—Go away, Mike, and gather grace if thou 
caiist, though I think thou goest not to the land where <t 
grows.” 

“ Let me look at this. Cicely of thine, mine host,” said Varney; 
“ I have heard mufth talk of her^beauty." 

“ It is a sunburnt beauty,” said mine host, “ we4 qualified 
to stand out rain and wind, but little calculated to please such 
critical gallants as yourself. She kgeps her chamber, and can¬ 
not encounter the glance of such sunny-day^ courtiers as my 
noble guest." 

“ Well, peace be with her, my good host," ’answeretl Varney j 
“ our horses are impatient—^we bid you good day." 

“ Does my nephew go with you, so please you ?" said (^iSng. 

“ Ay, such is his purpose,” answered Richaid Vam^. 

“You are right—fully right," replied mine hostr-“you,are, 

I say, fully right, my kinsman, g Thou hast go^ a gay horse, 
see thou light not unaware upon g, halte%—or, if thoV wilt needs 
he made immorted by means of a rope, which thy purpose of 
following this gentleman renders not unlikdy, I charge thee to ■ 
find a gallows as far from Cumuor as thou cgavenienidy mayest;. 
and so I comihend you to your saddle." •• 

The master of the horse and his sew retainer moimted 
accordingly, •leaving the landloi;^ to conclude his ill-omened 
ferewell, t^ himself and at leisure; and set off together at a 
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rapid paCe, which prevented conversatbn until the ascent of a 
bteep sandy hill permitted th^m to resfce it. • 

“Yosi ^re ccfntent^'then,”*said TOrney to his companion, 
“ tb take court-service f’ 

“ Ay, worshipful sir, i# you liKe my temis as well as I like 
yours,” 

“ And what are yout terms ?” demanded Vaniey, 

“ If I am xo have a quick eye for my patron’s interest, he 
must have a dull one towards my faults,” said Lambourne. 

“ Ay,” said Vamey, ‘‘ so they lie not so grossly open that he 
must needs break liis shins over theili.” 

“ Agreed,” said Lambourne. Next, I run down game, 
I must have the picking of tSfe bones.” 

• “That is but reason,” replied VamSy, “so that your betters 
are served 4)efore you.” 

“ Good,” said Lambourne; “ and it only remains to be said, 
-thfrt if the law and I quarrel, my patron must bear me out, for 
that is a chief point.” 

• “ Reason again,” said Varney, “ if the quarrel hath happened 
in your master’s service.” 

“ For the wage and so forth, I say nothing,” proceeded Lam¬ 
bourne ; “ it is the secret guenflon that I inhst live by.” 

“ Nev^r fear,” said Varney; “ thou slialt have clothes and 
spending money to ruffle it with the best of thy degree, for 
thou goest to a householA where you have gold, as they say, by 
the eye.” • 

“ That jumps all with my humour,” replied Michael Lam¬ 
bourne ; “ and i^ only remains that you tell me my master’s 
nt^e,” 

•“ My name is Master Richard Varney,” answered his com¬ 
panion. « • 

“•But I mean,” said Lambourne, “ the name of the noble lord 
to whise s^^rflce you are to parefer me.” 

“How,«knave, art<<hou too good to call me master?” said 
Varney, hastily; “ I would have thee lk>ld to others, but not 
satyjy to me.” * * 

I crave jfour ^yo^shfp’s pardon,” said Lambourne; “ but you 
seemed familitu: with Anthony Foster, now I am familiar with 
Anthony myself.” ' 

“ Thou art a shrewd knava^ I see,” replied »Varhey, “ Mark 
me—T do indeed propose to iutroduce thee into % nobleman’s 
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household j hut it is upon my person thou -vrilt chiefly wait, 
and upon my countenance that t^ou wilt depend. I am his 
master of horse—Thou 'mt soon know hii^ nam^it if one tliat 
shakes the council and wie^;Js*the state.” * 

By this light, a hrave%)ell to 'coiyure with,” said Lam- 
bourne, “if a man would discover hidden treasures !” 

“ Used wi^h discretion, it may prove so,” replied Varney; 

“ hut mark—if thou conjure with it at thine own hand, it may 
raise a devil who will tear thee in fragments/’ “ 

“Enough said,” replied Lamboume; “I will not exceed my 
limits.” 

The travellers then resumed the rapid rate of travelling which 
their discourse had iateri^pted, ltd soon arrived at the Boyal 
Park of Woodstock. This ancient possession of the crown 
England was tlien very different from what it had been when it 
was the residence of the fair Rosamond, and the scene of Henry 
the Second's secret and illicit amours; and yet more unlike to 
the scene which it exhibits in the present day, when Blenheim 
House commemorates the victory of Marlborough, and no le^ 
the genius of Vanburgh, though decried in his own time by 
Iversons of taste far infirior to his own. It was, in Elimbeth’s 
time, an ancient mansion in bad^ repair, which had long ceased 
to be honoured with the royal residence, to the great impoverish¬ 
ment of the adjacent village. The inhabitants, however, had 
made several petitions to the Queen Ao have the favour of the 
sovereign’s countenance occasionally bestowed vpon them; and 
upon this very business, ostensibly at least, was the noble lord, 
whom we have already introduced to our reaSiers, a visitor at 
Woodstock. , 

Varney and Lambourae galloped without ceremony into the 
courtyard of the ancient and dilapidated •mansion, which 
presented on that morning a scene of busHe which* it had* not 
exliibited for two reigns. • Offleare of the Eaifs^ household, 
liverymen and retainers, went and cam#fwith. all ^^e itfeiolenj/ 
fracas which attaches their professioii. The neigh of horses 
and the baying of hounds wftre heard; foir my lordj in^hjs 
occupation of ^peering and surveying the manor demesne, • 
waa of course ^vided with the means of fbHowthg hm pleaaute 
in the chase or park, said to have been •the ehrUesk ,waa 
enclosed in England^ mA winch ^was wdi stocked vdtk deer 
that had Igng roamed there unmolested} Several of the in'* 
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habitaate of the village, in anxious h|>po of a favourable rcatilt 
from this unwonted visit, Ipifcered about the courtyard, and 
awaited- the gseat nAn^a, coming fomh. Their attention was 
eacitcd % the hasty arrival oL Jlnicy, ^ud a murmur ran 
amongst them, “ The Bale's master of the horse!” while they 
hurri^ to bespeak favour by hastily imbonneting, auad proffering 
to hold the bridle and stirrup of the favoured retainer and his 
attendcant. 

•-y “ Stand somewhat aloof, my masters-!" said Varney, haughtily, 
“ and let the domestics do their office." 

The mortified citizens and peasants fell back at the signal; 
whilo Lamboume, who hac^ his eye upon ffis miperior’s deport- 
ameat, repelled the services of those ^»^ho Toffered to assist him, 
with yet more discourtesy—“Stsmd bdfck, Jack peasant, With a 
nmrrain tOiyou, and let these knave footmen do their duty !" 

While they gave their nags to the attendants of the house- 
liokl, and walked into the mansion with an air of Bufieriority 
which long practicie and consciousness of birth rendered natural 
to Varney, and which Lamboume endeavoured to imitate as 
well as he could, the poor inhabitants of Woodstock whispered 
to each other, “ Well*a-day—God sav# us from all such mis- 
proud princoxes! An the roister be like the men, why, the 
fiend may take all, and yet have no more than his due.” 

‘^Silence, good neighbours!” said the BaUiff, “keep tongue 
betwixt teeth—we shall know more by and by.--‘But never will 
a lord come to Woodstock so welcome as bluff old King Harry! 
He would horsewhip a fellow one day with his own. royal hand, 
and then fling hfm an handful of silver groats, with his owti 
br<|ad face on them, to ’noint the sore withal." 

Ay, rest be with him !" echoed the auditors; “it will be 
long ere Iffils Lady Elizabeth horsewhip any of us.” 

“Chere is* no saying,” answm'ed the Bailiff. Meanwhile, 
patieuce, gpdfl neighbours, and let us comfort ourselves by 
tjualang that we desei^e suchiBotice at her Grocers hands." 

Meanwhile, Varney, closely followed' by his new dependant, 
• inadfe hk^way to the hall, wherJ men of more note and oonse- 
. than those left ift the courtyard awaited Jfehc appearance 
0$ the ^ari, whb as yet kept his chamber. AU paid court to 
Varney,-with more or •leas defisrence, as suited their own rank, 
or the»u!g^y of the businesss which l^ught iJhem to his lord’s 
levee. To thb general question of, ^*When comes my lord 
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forth, Master Varney 1”phe gave brief answers, as, “^ee yon 
not my booted I am Lust retuyned from Oxford, and know 
nothing of it,” and the Inte, until the saMe query was put in a 
higher tone hy a per8on%\ of more importance. “‘l will 4n- 
quire of the chamWlain, ^ Thomas Oopely,” was the reply. 
The chamberlain, distinguished by his silver key, answered, 
that the Eari only awaited Master Varney's return to come 
down, but that he would first speak with him in his private 
chamber. Varney, therefore, bowed to the company, and took 
leaye, to enter liis lord's apartment. 

There was a murmur ^of expectation which lasted a few 
minutes, and was ^at length hushtd by the opening of the 
lolding doora at the uppei^end of the apartment, through which 
the Earl made his entrance, marshalled by his chamberlain and 
the steward of his family, and followed by Richard Varney. 
In his noble mien and princely featiu'es, men read nothing of 
that insolence which was practised by his dependants, dlis 
courtesies were, indeed, measured by the rank of those to whom 
they were addressed, but even the meanest ^person present had 
a shai'e of his gracious notice. The inquiries which he made 
respecting the conditios .1 of the manor, of the Queen’s rights 
there, and of the Advantages aijd disadvantages which might 
attend her occasional residence at the royal seat of W/)odstock, 
seemed to show that he had most earnestly investigated the 
matter of the petition of the inhabitants, and with a desire to 
forward the interest of the place. c 

“ Now, the Lord love his noble countenance,” said the Bailiff, 
who had thrust himself into the presence-chamber • “ he looks 
somewhat pale. I waiiant him he hath spent the whole night 
iu perusing our memorial Master Toughyarn, who tqpk %ix 
months to draw it up, said it would take a week to understand 
it; and see if the Earl hath not knocked the mairrew outmf it 
in twenty-fout hours,” ^ , 

The Earl then acquainted them that* he should tnove theV 
sovereign to honour Woodstock occasionally with her residence 
during her royal progresses, that the town and its vtoity • 
might derive,^ from her countenance* and* fovout,* the samb. 
advantages as from those of her predecessors. Meanwhile hu 
r^’oiced to be the expounder of her graciofts pl«isure, in assifriug 
them that, for the increase of trade, and enennragem^t of the 
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worthy tctrgesses of Woodstock, her majesty was minded to 
erect the town into a Staple fqr wool | 

This joyful iatelligftioOiWas with the acclamations 

nofroniy oi the better sort who ^ 4 ?ijg!)»<^niitted to the audience- 
chamber^ but of the commens who awaited without. 

The freedom of the corporation was presented to the Earl 
iipon knee by the magistrates of the place^ togethei*with a purse 
of gold pieces, which the Earl handed to'Vamey, who, on bis 
part, gave a share to Lamhoume, as the most acceptable earnest 
of his new service. 

The Earl and hia retinue took horle soon after, to return to 
court, accompanied by the #houts of the inhabitants of Wood- 
stock, who made the old oaks ring witj;i re*eehoing, “ Long live 
Queen Elizabeth, and the noble EaA of Leicester !” The 
urbanity and courtesy of the Earl even threw a gleam of popu¬ 
larity over his' attendants, as their haughty deportment had 
formerly obscured that of their master; and men shouted, 
“ Long life to the Earl, and to his gallant followers!” as 
V«,mey and liamboume, each in his rank, rode proudly through 
tlie streets of Woodstock, 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

Uo^t .—f will ^ear yga, Master J'entoa ; 

And 1 will, at least, keep your counfipl. 

Mjsrby Wives of Windsor. 

Pr becomes neo^ff»axy te return to the detail of those circum¬ 
stances which accompanied, and indeed occasicmed, the sudden 
disa|>paar^c 0 of Tressilkn from the sign of the Black Bear at 
Cunuior. It vill be recollected that this gentleman, after his 
rencounter wife Varney, had geturnad to Giles Gosling's cam* 
whjre he shut himself yp in his own ch^unber, demanded 
ink) and pap^, and announced hi^ puipose to remain 
private for the day: in the eveUlng he appear^ again in the 
publiST rooH)), where Jldicliael Lambcmme, who had been on the 
watch fbf him, ^igreeably to his engsugemcnt to Varney, endea¬ 
voured to fenew his ewquaintance with him, and hoped he 
retained no unfriendly recoUect^n, of the part he had teken in 
the nirorning’a sciMe. * 

VOL.. XII. • H « 
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But Treesilian repelled hie ilvances finnl 7 , though with 
fiviliiy—“ Master Lamtourue/’ 8 ^id he, “ I trust I have recouv- 
pensed to your pleasur^ the time j’ou have' wasted on me. 
Under the show of wild Vj>]i\^tnes 8 which you exhibit, I krow 
you have sense enbugh to understand me, when I say frankly, 
that the object of our temporary acquaintance having been 
accomplished^ we must be strangers to each other in future.” 

“ VotoT smd Laftiboume, twirling his whiskers with one 
hand, and grasping the hilt of his weapon with the other; “ if 
I thought that this usage was meant to insult me ”-- 

“ You would bear it ^^th discretion, doubtless,” interrupted 
Tressilian, “as you must do at aujT rate. You know too well 
the distance that is us, to require me to explain myself 

farther—Good evening.^’ 

So saying, he turned his back upon his former^ companion, 
and entered into discourse with the landlord. Michael Lam- 
boume felt strongly disposed to bully; but his wrath died away 
in a few incoherent oaths and ejaculations, and he sank unre¬ 
sistingly under the ascendency which superior spirits possess 
over persons of his habits and description. He remained 
moody and silent in a «eomer of the apartment, paying the most 
marked attention lo every motiq^ of his late companion, against 
whom he began now to nourish a quarrel on his owp account, 
which he trusted to avenge by the execution of his new master 
Varney’s directions. The hour of,, supper arrived, and was 
followed by that of repose, when Trl^Uian, like others, retired 
to his sleeping apartment. 

He had not b^n in bed long, when the train of sad reveries, 
which supplied the place of rest in his disturbed mind^ was 
suddenly interrupted by the jar of a door on its binges, ard a 
light was seen to dimmer in the apartment Tres^jan, who 
was as brave as steel, sprang from his bed alarm, 

and had laid hand upon^ his ^ord, when he p^ented 

from drawing % by a roiee whifh 8 aid 0 “ Be not ?po with 
your rapier. Master Tressilian—It is I, your host, G^ifes 
Gosling.” , « 

At the same time, tuashroadmg the darlj lantenq, whiOh had 
hitherto onlyWitted an indistinct idhnmer^ the goodly aspect 
and figure of the landlord of the Black was visibly pre- 
s^ted to his astonished guest 

^‘Wha^ mummery is this, mine hostV’^said Tressilian, 
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“ have yen supped as joUily as last night, and so mistaken your 
chamber? or is midnight a time for Jiasquerading it in your 
guest’s JodgingV’ • * , • tj 

Masf^r Tressilian,” replied host, “ I know my place 
and my time aa well as e’er a meny landlord in England. But 
here has been my hang^dog kinsman watching you as close as 
ever cat watched a mouse; and here have you, am the other 
hand, qnarrelled and fought either with him or with some other 
prison, and I fear that danger will come of it.” 

“Oo to,,thou art but a fool, man,” said Tressilian; ^‘thy 
kinsman is beneath my resentment; Tuid besMos, why ahouldst 
thou think I had quarrelled with any one whomsoever?” 

“ Oh 1 sir,” replied the innkeeper, “ th^ire was a red spot on 
thy very cheek-bone, which boded of i late brawl, as sure as 
the conjunction of Mars and Saturn threatens misfortune—and 
when you returned, the buckles of your girdle were brought 
forward, and your step was quick and hasty, and all things 
showed your hand and your hilt had been lately acquainted.” 

• “ Weil, good mine host, if I have been obliged to draw my 

sword,” said Tressilian, “ why should such a circumstance fetch 
thee out of thy warm bed at this time,of night ? Thou seest 
the mischief is all over.” i • 

“ Undgr favour, that is what I doubt. Anthony Foster is a 
dangerous man, defended by strong court patronage, which 
hath borne him out in ^matters of very deep concernment. 
And then, my kjpsman—why, I have told you what he k ; and 
if these two old cronies have made up their old acquaintance, 
I would not, my Worshipful guest, that it should be at thy cost. 
I momise you, Mike Lmabourne has been making very parti- 
cuSur inquiries at mine hostler, when and which way you ride. 
Now, 1 -^uld htwve you think, whether you may not have done 
or said somet^^ing for which you may be waylaid, azul taken at 
dlaadvautage^v • * 

* ^ Thou alt an honesi 3aian, ^ne host,” said Tressilian, after 
a moment’s ccmsideration, and I will deal frankly with' thee. 

■ If these men’s malice is ^6cted«against me—as, I deny sot but 
. it because they are the agenta of a more powerful 

viHahi than ihsmselves.” * 

“ Yon mean Mastet Bichard Varney, do you not 1” wtid the 
landlord; “ he was at Oumn^r Place yesterday, a^ came not 
thither so miyate but what he was espied by one wly told me/' 
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“ I lasan the same, mine host.” • 

“ Then, for God’s safeo* worshipful Master Tr^ilian,^* 
honest Gosling, “look ^ell to*youi;^lB This Vomey is the 
protector and patron of Antlibny T'oater, who holds imd^ him, 
and by his favour,* scune leafee of yowler mansion and the park. 
Vaumey got a large grant of the lands of the Abbacy of Abing¬ 
don, and Oumnor Place amongst others^ from his master, the 
Earl of Leicester. Men say he can do eveiything with him, 
though I hold the Earl too good a nobleman to employ him ras 
some men talk of.-^And then the Earl can do anythmg (that 
is, anything right or fittiAg) with the Queen, God blesa h^, so 
you see what an enemy you have mfwle to yours^f.” 

“ Well—it is done, anJI cannot help it/’ answered Treasilian. 
“ Uds precious, but h must be helj^ in some manner,” safd 
the host. “ Richard Varney—^why, what between his influence 
with my lord, and his pretending to so many old and vexatious 
claims in right’ of the Abbot here, men fear alnust to mention 
his name, much more to set themselves against his practices. 
You may judge by our discourses the last night. Men sawl 
their pleasure of Tcmy Foster, but not a word of Richard Varney, 
though all men judge him to be at the bottom of yonder mystery 
about the pretty \tench. But perhaps you know more of that 
matter than I do, for women, though they wear not swords, are 
occasion for many a blade’s exchanging a shMth of neat's leather 
for one of flesh and blood.” o 

“ I do indeed kno^k more of that poor unfortunate lady than 
thou dost, ray friendly host; and so bankrupt am I, at this 
moment, of friends and advice, that I will' willingly make a 
counsellor of thee, and teU thee the whole history, the ra|b®r 
that I have a favour to ode when my tale i» ended/' ^ « 

“ Good Master Tresalimi/' said the landlord, b a 

poor innkeeper, tittle able to ^ counsel «^eh a guest an 

yourself. But an sure as I havct^’isen decently above the^ world, 
by giidng good me^Aura and reaapnable <9hargea, I ^ an kotiest 
man; and as suoh,lf I may not be aBe to you, i am at 
least not capajple to abuse yohr oonfldenoe. Bay away, tbefe- 
fore, aa confidirtly os if .you spoko t*» yon^ft ; an#’'tbus. 
far at least bb certain, that my cnrios%M^fos!N[‘'WiU not deny 
that which belongs to my ealling-^ia (^ohied to a reasonable 
d^rOft of diaeretfton*’^ , - * 

I dou^it it not, mine host,” answered ; and Whiie 
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his auditor remaiued ia anxioud expeetatioa, he meditated fox 
an testftut hcNf he ahonld oomijieiiee hislnarrauve. “ My tale,” 
he at le)igtb said; ** to %e* quite entelli^ible, must begin at some 
disnanee bSck.-^You have heard oltthii! battle of Stoke, my good 
host, and perhaps of old Sit Koger Hobsart, who, in tlit battle, 
valiantly took part with Heniy VII.,. the Queen’s grand^ther, 
and routed the Earl of Ltncolny Lord Geraldin and Ms wild Irish, 
and the FJ^mings whom the Duchess of Burgundy had sent over, 
in«the quarrel of Lambert Simnel 1” 

‘‘ I remember both one and the other,” said Giles Gosling, 
“ it iff sung of a dozen times a-week bn my ale-beneh below.— 
Sir Roger Robs^irt of Deeon—Oh, ay,-*v’jti8 him of whom 

minstrels sing to thia hour,— * • 

* 

* I'^e was the flower of Stoko’s red field, 

* Wlien Martm Swart oA giound lay sk*D ; 

Itt ragitrg rout he never reel’d, 

{ But like a rock did firm remain.’ * 


A^, and then there w<is Martin Swart I have heard my grand¬ 
father talk of, and of the jolly Alimiins whom he commanded, 
with their slashed doublets and quaint hose, aU frounced with 
ribbons above the nether stocks. Hero’s*a s^g goes of Martin 
Swart, too, an I had but memofy for it:— 

* Martm Swai-t and hia men, 

Sadeye them, saddle them ; 

Mai tin 3>vart and hi9 men, 

* * ^ddle them well.’ ”1* 


True, good mihe host—the day was long talked of; but if 
yotyffing so loud, yon will awake more listeners than I care to 
ooutaii^ my donhd^ee unto.” 

I crave pardon, iny worshipful guest,” said mine host, “ I 
was oblivious, * When mi old semg comes across us merry old 
ktdghtw of it run^ anray with our discretion.” 

*, WfeU, mine host^ my grandikther, like some other Cornish 
men} kept a Wato aftetrtion to the House df Yotk, and espoused 

# aotnelhih^ slihlljh, oociira fn a hmfe haflad, <* poem, on Ftodden 

m lass Hedy W^ Qi, ISdiak 1SS8, SV(^ 
t oXatumd iOoff oocoiit^ in «a 9ld play (by ^altonl, wb^ro Uio 

singer * 

• CSobrteoiwfy i esa hoth feoutttsr and kiiadif 

Of Martin Swarti a^ all his marry men.^ 

i» tslj 
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the qiiAiTel of this Siisnel, assumiug the title of* Eari oi; 
Warwick^ as the oount}l afterwai^ls, in great numbers, oouute- 
uanced the cause of Perlqu Warbeck^ oaMiug himself ^the Duke 
of York. My grfl^sire joined Simners standard, and ^jTas 
taken fighting desperately alE Stoke, •where most of the leaders 
of i^at unhappy army were skin in their harness. The good 
knight to wfiom he rendered himself, Sir Koger Robsart, pro¬ 
tected him from the immediate vengeance of the King, and 
dismissed him without ransom. But he was unable to guard 
him from other penalties of his rashness, being the. heavy fines 
by which he was impoverished, according to Henry's mode of 
weakening his eiieipiee. The good«knight did what he might 
to mitigate the distresses t of my ancestor; and their friendship 
became so strict, that \ay father was bred up as the sworn 
brother and intimate oi the present Sir Hugh Robsart, the 
only son of Sir Roger, and the heir of his honest and generous, 
and hospitable temper, though not equal to him in martial 
achievements.” 

“ I have heard of good Sir Hugh Robsart,” interrupted tl/e 
host, many a time and oft. His huntsman and sworn servant, 
Will Badger, hath speken of him an hundred timoa in this 
very house—a jov'kl knight he^ is, and hath loved hospitality 
and open housekeeping more than the present fashion, which 
lays as much gold lace on the seams of a doublet as would feed 
a dozen of tall fellows with beef sad ^le for a twelvemonth, and 
let them have their evening at the ale-house once a-week, to do ^ 
good to the publican.” 

If you have seen Will Badger, mine host,” said Tressili|m, 
“ you have heard enough of Sir Hugh Robsart • and therefore 
I will but say, that the hospitality you boast of hidh ,proved 
somewhat detrimental to the estete of hk* family,* which is 
perhaps of the less consequence, as he has but one daughter to 
whom to bequeath it. Md heae begins my shdte in the tale. 
Upon my father’s ^death, now se^^eral years since, the good Sjr 
Hugh would willingly have "made me hk eoftstant companion. 
There was a tpne, however, af which I felt the kind knjght's 
excessive love fm* field-sports det6dn6d nta from % 

whhdt I nughl have profited more; but I ofkhad to regret-the 
leisure which gratitude and hereditary Meudt^p compiAe^ me 
to bestow on these rural avocations. The exquisite beauty of 
Mistress Amy Robsart, as she grew up hrom diiiiieod to womtm, 
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(iMild not^ escape one whom circumstances obliged to be so com 
stmitly is her company—l lov.ed her^ M short, my host, and her 
fetber aa^ it." ^ • • . • ^ 

And crossed your true loves**na>'doubt 1” said mine host; 
“ it is the way in all sudi cases; and 1 judge it must have 
been so in your instance, f^m the heavy sigh you uttered even 
now.” • 

“ The ease was different, mine host. My suit was highly 
approved by the generous Sir Hugh Bobsart—it was bja 
daughter wlm was cold to my passion." 

“ She was the more dangerous enbmy oi the two,” said the 
innkeeper. “ I fear your suit proved a cold one,” 

“ She yielded me her este^n,” said,, Tr^iasilian, “ and seemed 
ifot unwilling that I should hope it mifeht ripen into a warmer 
passion. There was a contracjt of future marriage executed 
betwixt us upon her father's intercession; but to comply with 
her' anxious request, the execution was deferred for a twelve- 
month. During this period, Richard Varney appeared in the 
dhuntiy, and, avmling himself of some distant family connection 
with Sir Hugh Robsart, spent much of his time in hS company, 
until, at length, he almost lived in the family.” 

That could bode no good tp the place h® honoured with his 
residence^” said Gosling. 

“ No, by the rood!” replied Tressilian. Misunderstanding 
and misery followed his pfesence, yet so strangely, that 1 am at 
this moment at a loss to trace the gradations of their encroach¬ 
ment upon a family, which had, till then, been so happy. For 
a time Amy Robskrt received the attentions of this man Varney 
wi^h the indifference attached to common courtesies ; theu fol¬ 
lowed ^ period in which she seemed to regard him with dislike, 
and eveik with disgust j and then an extraordinary species of 
conrftction ai^)eared to grow up betwixt them* Vamey dropped 
those mrs jf^pretension andsgallantoy which had marked his 
■former approaches; a»d Amy, on the other Irand, seemed to 
renounce ^e ill-di^uised disgust with which she had regarded 
the^j^ They seemed to have Acre of privacy, and confidence 
together, than 1 fully liked; and 1 suspected that they met in 
f^vate, wherer*there was less reatiamt than id our presence. 
Maey circumstances, which I noticed but little at the time— 
for I deemed her heart as oi^ as her angchc countenance- 
have since arisen on my memory, to convince me of tjreir private 
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But 1 aeed uot detail tham^the 
for^ ititelC She rauiahed ftom, her father’s 
disappear^ at the same time-*aiid,tlii^‘vexy day I h%y©. ewi 
her in the character of hij^sianaottr^ living in the hoi^e ef diis 
sordid dependant Foster, ^ visited •hy hitp, muffled, and by a 
secret entrancei” 

^‘And th», then, is the cause of your quarrell MothinJcs, 
you should have been sure that the fair lady eithm* desired or 
deserved your interference/’ , < 

“Mine host," answered !rr6a6iliai^ “nty father, such I ■must 
ever consider Sir Hugh jRdbsart, aits at home struggling with his 
grief, or, if 80 fw: recovered, vainly attempting to drown, in the 
practice of his field^jjtott^^ the recollection that he had once a 
daughter—a reoolleetiorf' which ever and anon breaks hiai 
under circumstances the most pathetic. I could not brook the 
idea that he should live in misery, and Amy in guilt j and I 
endeawurod to seek her out, with the hope of inducing her to 
return to Imr family. I have found her* and when 1 have 
either, succeeded, in my attempt, or have found it altogether 
unavailing* it is my purpose to embark for the Virginia 
voyage." 

“ Be not so rash^ good sir," replied Giles Gosling, “ and cast 
not yourself away because a woman—to be brief— is a woman, 
and changes her lovers like her suit ot‘ ribands, with no better 
reason than mere fantasy. And qre we probe this master 
farther, let me ask you what citcumstanccs of suspicion directed 
you so truly to this lady’s residence, or rather to her place of 
concealment V’ 

“ The last is the better <dio8en word,t mine host," answm^ 
Tressilian; “and touching your question^ the knowledge mt 
Varney held large, grants of the demesne formerly bejou^g to 
the monks of Abingdon, directed me to this neighbourhood^ and 
your nephew’s visit to his old conmado.Postm* gave^e the means 
of conviction on thd subject/’ « ♦ 

“And Vrhat is now your pmpose, Worthy sir 1-^excuse^ my 

freedom in askipg the questions broadly." ^ 

“ I purpose, mine, ho^" anid l^ressiBan, to renew my visit. 
to the place df her resideacoj to-morrow, and ‘to seek a moise 
detailed communieation with her tliah J have had to-day, ,^he 
must dndeed be widdly changed f|om what^ she once wm' if my 
words malm no unpression upon W," . ' . ^ 
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“f0Hd#r your favour, Mastei' Treesiliim/’ $aid the laadioid, 
you oau w uo «i^b (course. Tbo laidy^ if 1 uudorataud ym, 
to njjeeted i#iterf«r«ico io jdattfer.” 

It ifl out too tmo,” said TreslyUan j “ I oaonoti deay ii" 

“ Then many, by what right or inlmsl do you ^process a 
cDQipulisory int^renoe With her inclination, disgraceM as it 
may bo to hemeif and to her parents i Unless ^y judgment 
gulls me, those under whose protection she has thrown herself, 
would have small hesitation to r^eot your intefference, even if 
it were thai of a father or brother; but as a discarded bver, 
you expose yourself to be repelled wiiSi the strong hand, as well 
as with scorm You <»u#apply to no magistrate for aid or 
countenauee; nnd you are hunting^ thgrefbre, a shadow in 
water, and wiU (mly (excuse my plablness) come by ducking 
and danger,in attempting to catch it.” 

“I will appeal to the Earl of Uemester,” said Tressilian, 
“against the infamy of his favourite.-—He courts the sev^ 
and strict sect of puritans-*—He dare not, for the sake of his own 
c^iamoter, refuse my appeal, even although he were destitute of 
the principles of Iioimur and nobleness, with which fame invests 
Uim. Or I will appeal to the Queen hesself.” 

“Should Leicester,” said tlm landlord, “tw disposed to pro¬ 
tect his d^P^udaut (as indeed he is said to be very confidential 
with Varaey)^ the appeal to the Queen may bring them both 
to reason. Her Mtyesty ifi strict in such matters, and (if it be 
not treason to apeak it) will rather, it is said, pardtm a dozen 
courtiers for falling in love with herself, than one for giving 
preference to another woman. Ooragio, then, my brftve guest! 
ior^if thou dayest a petition from Sir Hugh at the foot of the 
bucklered by the stmy of thine own wrongs, the favourite 
ea^ dar^ aa soon leap into the Thames at the fullest and 
deepest, as .offer to protect Varney in a cause of this nature. 
But to do thik with any of sueeesa, you mfust go formally 
tp work; aid, withouteataying here to tilt with the master of 
horse to a privy oouncillot, and expose jrtsmrself to the dagger 
• of his oaineradeea^ you should Hiie you to Deyonshiia, get a 
. uprfor Mr Hugh Kabeart, and make as many 

friends a» you «to to forward your interest at court/' 

“,You have spokehwell,.mine host,” aaad Tressilian. “And 
I wiU pcofit by your adViee; a^d leave you to-moirow early/*^ 
“^ay, leave me to-mght, sir, before to-moufow cpmes,” said 
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the landlord. “I never prayed for a guest's arrival more 
eagerly than I do to have you.safely gone. My kinsman’s 
destiny is most like to be hanged for «(toethiwg, but Ik would 
not that the cause were t^e.murder of an honoured guest»of 
mine ‘ Better ride safe in the darl?,’ says the proverb, * than 
in daylight with a cut-throat at your elbow.’ Come, sir, I move 
you for your %wn safety. Your horse mid all is ready, and here 
is your score.” 

It is somewhat under a noble,” said Tressilimi, giving one 
to the host; “ give the balance to pretty Cicely, your daughter, 
and the servants of the hofise.” 

They shall taste of your bounty, sir,” said Gosling, ** and 
you should taste of my diiughter's lips in grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment, but at this hour ste cannot grace the porch to greet your 
departure,” • 

“ Do not trust your daughter too far with your guests, my 
good landlord,” said Tressiliam 

“ Oh, sir, we will keep measure; but I wonder not that you 
cure jealous of them all.—May I crave to know with what aspe# 
the fair lady at the Place yesterday received you 

“ I own,” said Tressilian, “ it was angry as well as confused, 
and affords me Jittle hope that jshe is yet awakened from hei 
unhappy delusion.” * 

“ In that case, sir, I see not why you should play the cham¬ 
pion of a wench, that will none of you^and incur the resentment 
of a favourite’s favourite^ as dangerous a monster as ever a 
knight adventurer encountered in the old story "books.” 

“You do me wrong in the supposition, inine host—gross 
wrong,” said Tressilian; “ I do not desire tjiat Amy should 
ever turn thought upon me more. Let me but see her rgatored 
to her father, and all I have to do in Europe*—perh^ in the 
world—is over and ended.” . • • 

“ A wiser resolution weJre to drink a cup of siR5l|, and forget, 
her," said the landlord. “ But fivo-an^twenfey and fifty lod|r 
on those matters with different eyes, especially when one case 
of peepers is s^t in the skull df a young gallant, and the other 
in that of an old publicaa I pity yoh, Master Tressilia^ but 
I see not how *C can aid you in the matter.” •• 

“Only thus far, mine host,” replied •Tressilian—^“Ke^p a 
watc^ on the motions of those at the Place, which thou caast 
easily leani without suspicion, as all men’s news ily to the ale- 
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l)ench; and be pleased to oommunioate the tidings in writing 
to such person, and to no other, who shall bring you this ring 
as a spicml token—lo0k*aA it—‘it is of value, and I will freely 
bestow it on you.” 

“15ay, sir,” said the landlord, “I desire no recompense— 
but it seems an unadvised course in me, being in a public line, 
to connect myself in a* matter of this dark and pesdlous nature. 
I have no interest in it.” 

• “ You, and every father in the land who would have his 
daughter released from the snares of shame, and sin, and misery, 
have an interest deeper than aught (^nceming earth only could 
create.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the host, “ these l^rave words ; and I do 
pity from my soul the fraiik-hearte(i ‘bid gentleman who has 
minished his estate in good housekeeping for the honour of his 
country, and now has his daughter, who should be the stay of 
his age, and so forth, whisked up by such a kite as this Varney. 
And though your part in the matter is somewhat of the wildest, 
fQt I will e’en bo a madcap for compajiy, and help you in your 
honest attempt to get back the good man’s child, so far as being 
your faithful intelligencer can serve. iWid as I shall be true to 
you, I pray you to be trusty t<j me, and ke^ my secret ; for it 
were bad for the custom of tlie jBlack Bear should it be said 
the bear-warder interfered in such matters. Varney has interest 
enough with the justices #to dismount my noble emblem from 
the post on whish he swings so gallantly, to call in my license, 
and ruin me from garret to cellar.” 

“ Da not doubf my secrecy, mine host," said Tressilian j “ I 
wijl retain, besides, the deeped sense of thy service, and of the 
riiek t|^u dost run—-remember the ring is my sure token.—And 
now, fMT%well—far it was thy wise advice that I should tarry 
here^as 8hoit,a time as may be.” 

“ FoDow^nUe, then. Sir Guest,” saed the landlord, “ and tread 
'%8 gently as if eggs wese under your foot instead of deal boards. 
—No one must Imow when or how you dfeparted.” 

' the aid of his dark lant^hi he conducted Tressilian, as 
. soon aa he«had made htmself ready for his journey, through a 
long intricacy df passages, which opened to an outer court, and 
froip thence to a renlOte stable, where he had already placed 
his guest’s horse. He then |uded him to toeu on the saddle 
the small ponmantle which contained his uecessarii#, upeued a 
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po8teni<loor, and with a hearty shake of the hand, aiid«a reitef* 
aticm of his promise to attend to what went on at Oiunnor Place, 
he dismissed liis guest to his solit^ journey. • 


ohaptur ninth, 

• 

Far in the lanri a lonely hat hfe found, 

No tenant ventured on ttie ^rnwholetome ground; 

Hera 6Tuoke8 hia fhrge, he bares his sinewy am, 

And early strokes the soundu^ anvil warm ; 

Around his shop the steely sparkles flew, 

As for the stSse^ le shaped the bending fehoe. 

GrAfs Tttrvu. • 

* 

As it was deemed proper by the traveller himself, as well as 
by Giles Gosling, that Tressilian should avoid being seen in the 
neighbourhood of Cumnor by those whom accident might make 
early risers, the landlord had given liim a route, consisting o# 
vmous byways and lanes, which he was to follow in succession, 
and which, all the turjis and short-cuts duly observed, was to 
conduct him to the*pubUo road Marlborough. 

But, like counsel oi‘ every other kind, this species of .direction 
is much more easily given than ftdlowed; and what betwixt 
the intricacy of the way, the darkita^ of the night, Tressilian’s 
ignorance of the country, and the sad and perplexing thoughts 
with which he had to contend, his journey proceeded so slowly, 
tliat morning found him only in the vale of Whitehorse, memor¬ 
able for the defeat of the Danes in former days, with his hojse 
deprived of a forefoot shoe, an accident which threatened to put 
a stop to his journey, by laming the animal The residence of a 
smith was his first object of inquiry, in which ho feceived Uttle 
satisfkction from the dulnes* or miljenness of one orrtwo peasants, 
early bound for their labour, wl^o gav% la-ief amfsindifferent- 
answers to his questions on the subject. Anxious, at length, 
that the psq'ttie^ of his journey ^should suffer as little aa possible . 
from the unfortunate accident, Tm^dl«ai dismounted, angled . 
his horse in the direction of a little hamlet, where he hoped 
eithet-^to find or hear tidings of such an artideer as he now 
wantOd. Through a deep and muddy lann, he at length wmled 
on to the rtaee, wldch proved only aU’ assemblage of five or six 
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raisorabk huts, abmit the doors of which, one or two persons, 
whose appearance seemed os i-ude as that of their dwellings, were 
beginn^g the toils of«tbe,day.. One cottage, however, seemed 
of*rather superior aspect, and this old dame, who was sweeping 
her threshold, appeared something leas mde fean her neighbours. 
To her Tressilian addressed the oft-repeated question, whether 
there was a smith in this neighbourhood, or my piace wliere he 
could refresh his horse 1 The dame looked him in the fttce with 
a*peculiar expression, as she replied, “ Smith ! ay, truly is there 
a smith—^wjhat wouldst ha' wi' un, mon V 

“ To shoe my horse, good dame/' towered TresMlian; “ you 
may see that he has thrown a forefoot shoe.” 

“Master Holiday 1" exclaimed th^dapie, without returning 
any direct aimwer—“ Master HerasmusfHoiiday, come and speak 
to mon, and please you,” 

“ FaveU Ivftgms" answered a voice fix>m withm; “ I cannot 
now eome forth, (jammer Sludge, being in the very sweetest Iht 
of my morning studies.” 

• “ Nay, but, good now, Master Holiday, come ye out, do ye— 
Here’s a mon would to Wayland Smith, and I cnra not to show 
him way to devil—his horse hath cast shoe.” 

“ Ouid mihi cim eahailo replied the msfii of learning from 
within j I think there is but one wise man in the hundred, 
and they cannot shoe a horse without him !” 

And forth came the hqpest pedagogue, for such his dress be¬ 
spoke him. A dong, lean, shambling, stooping figure waa sur¬ 
mounted by a head tliatched with lank black hair somewhat in¬ 
clining to grey. His features had the east of habitual authority, 
wl^icb I suppose Dionysius carried with him from the throne to 
thf BchoohiiMter’s pulpit, and bequeathed as a lega<^ to all of 
tiie profei^on. A black buekrmn cassock was gathered 
at his middle with a belt, at which hung, instead of knife or 
weapon, a gdodly leafehOTu pjlm-aiid^ink^case. His foruk was 
the other kde^like ilarlequm’ayrooden sword; and ho 
cunaed in his hand the tattered, volumcr which he had been 
. busily pcruaing. 

Cm seeing a per^an ofr Tr^ilian's appearance, which he was 
better able to •estimate than-the eountiy folks *had been, the 
schoolmaster unbonneted, and accosted him with “ iJa/w, domine. 
InU^i^sne li$guaffn, fjoUncm f • 

Tppssilion mustered his feanaiiig to reply, “ haiiwx 
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hcmd jsmitus igna/rus, venia tiia, domine eruditissimef vmtctcuia/m 
hbentiAis bquor.'* 

The Latin reply had upon the schnolmaster «the effeq^. which 
the mason’s sign is said to produce on the brethren of fne trowel. 
He was at once interested in the learned traveller, listened witli 
gravity to his story of a tired horse and a lost shoe, and then 
replied withe solemnity, “ It may appear a simple thing, most 
worshipM, to reply to you that there dwells, within a brief 
mile of these tuguria, the best faher ferrwrius, the most accom¬ 
plished blacksmith that ever nailed iron upon horse. Now, 
were I to say so, X warrarft me you would think yourself compos 
voti, or, as the vul^r have it, a made man.” 

“ I should at least,^’ s^d Tressilian, ‘‘ have a direct answer to 
a plain question, which seems difficult to be obtained in this 
country.” 

“ It is a mere sending of a sinful soul to the evil un,” said 
the old woman, *‘the sending a living creature to Wayland 
Smith.” 

“Peace, Gammer Sludge!” said the pedagogue; **pama 
i)€rha, Gammer Sludge ; look to the furmity, Gammer Sludge; 
ewretur jmtacuhm^ Gammer Sludge ; this gentleman is none 
of thy gossips.” *Then turning to Tressilian, he resumed hia 
lofty tone, “ And so, most worshipful, you would really think 
yourself fdix bis terqvcy should I point out to you the dwelling 
of this same smith , 

“ Sir,” replied Tressilian, “ I should in that case have all 
that I want at present—a horse fit to carry me forward—out 
of hearing of your learning.” The last words he muttered to 
himself. 

“ 0 coBca mms iiwrtcUium /” said the learned man; “ well 
was it sung by Junius Juvenalis, ^nuimniim vot<^ mmdita 
moMgnist*'* t ♦ 

“Learned Magister,” said Tressilian, “your erudition so 
greatly exceeds my poor intellectual capacity, that you must 
excuse my seeking elsewhere for information which I can better 
understand.” « 

“There again now,” replied the pedagogue, **Iiow Fondly 
you fly from him tliat would instruct you 1 Truly, said Quin¬ 
tilian"^—— * 

“I pray, 8ir,*let Quintilian be for the present, and answer, 
in a word and ih English, if your learning can condescend so far, 
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whether ^here is any place here where I can have opportunity to 
refresh my horse, until I can have him shod 

“ Thus much courtesy^ shf,” said -the schoolmaster, “ I can 
re^>dily*r«ider you, that mthough there is in this poor hamlet 
f nostra paupera regiui) n® regular hospitiufii, as my namesake 
Erasmus caUeth it, yet, forasmuch as you m*e somewhat emhued, 
or at least tinged as it were, with good letters, 1 will use my 
interest with the good woman of the house to accommodate 
you witli a platter of furmity—an wholesome food, for which 
f have found no Latin phrase—^your horse shall have a share 
of the cow-fiouse, with a bottle of sweet Jmy, in which the goo<l 
woman Sludge so much abounds, that it may be said of her cow, 
foeiium lui^et in cornu ; and if it please to bestow on me 
t*lie pleasure of your company, the banquet shall coat you ne 
eendssem quidenn^ so much is Gammer Sludge bound to me for 
the pains f have bestowed on the top and bottom of her hopeful 
heir Dickie, whom I have painfully made to travel through the 
accidence,” 

,, “ Now, God yield ye for it, Mr. Herasmus,” said the good 
Gammer, “ and grant that little Dickie may bo the better for 
his accident!—and for the rest, if the jgentleman list to atayj 
breakfast shall be on the board in the wringing of a dishclout; 
and for horse-meat, and man's* meat, I bear no such base mind 
as to aslf a penny.” 

Considering the state^ of his horse, Tressilian, upon the 
whole, saw no \)etter course than to accept the invitation thus 
learnedly made and hospitably confirmed, and take chance 
that when the good ped^ogue had exhausted every topic of 
conversation, he might possibly condescend to tell him where 
hej could find the smith they spoke of. He entered the hut 
accordingly, and ,sat down with the learned Magister Erasmus 
Hol^lay, pqrtook of his furmity, and listened to his learned 
account of hunself for a goo4 haif-bour, ere he could get him 
.to talk any oth^f topi(i The reader will readily excuse 
$ur accompanying this man of learning into all the det^ with 
which he fitvoured TressiUan, of«vhich the following sketch may 
snflace. . • 

He was bcgsn at H(^:6norton, where, according to popular 
saying, the pigs plajt upon the organ; a proverb which he 
interpreted ^legoricaUy, as having reference to the herd of 
Epicurus, of which litter Horace confessed himsey* a norker. 
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His name of Erasmus, he derived partly from his father having 
been the son of a renowned washerwoman, who had held that 
great scholar in clean linen all »the yrbilo he vrm at Ox/ord; a 
task of some difficulty, as he ;Was only possessed of tWo shirts, 
the one,” as she e'xpresaed herself, “oto wash the other.” The 
vestiges of one of these camicim, as Master Holiday lx)a8ted, 
were still in his possession, having fortunately been detained by 
liis grandmother to cover the balance of her bill. But he 
thought there was a still higher and overruling cause for hjs 
having had the name of Erasmus conferred on l^im, namely, 
the secret presentiment of ‘his mother’s mind, that, in the babe 
to be cbrist^ed, was a bidden gei^us, which should one day 
lead him to rival the,fat^e of the great scholar of Amsterdam. 
The schoolmaster’s sumkme led him as far into dissertation as 
his Christian appellative. He was inclined to thijik that he 
bore the name of Holiday q-md hums a non lucendo, because 
he gave such few holidays to his school “ Hence,” said he, 
“the schoolmaster is termed classically, Ludi MagisUr^ be¬ 
cause he deprivegs the boys of their play." And yet, on tlw 
other hand, ho thought it might bear a very different interpreta¬ 
tion, and refer to his own exquisite art in arranging pageants, 
morris-dances, Maj^ay festivities, and such like holiday de¬ 
lights, for which he assured Tressiiian he had positively the 
purest and tlie most inventive brain in England; insomuch, 
that his cunning in framing such pleasures had miide him known 
to many honom*ahle persons, both in country a^d in court, and 
especially to the noble Earl of Leicester—And although he 
may now seem to forget me,” he said, “ in "the multitude of 
state affairs, yet I am well assured, that had he some pretty 
pastime to array for eutertainmei>t of the Queen’s Grace^ h«ii‘se 
and man would be seeking the humble cottage of ^Erasmus 
Holiday. Farvo mikntus, in the meanwhile, I he^ my pupils 
parse, and construe, worshipful ^ir, and drive away my time 
with the aid of the Muses. An^ I hap at oil tiih^, when in 
correapondeaice wit^ foreign scholars, subscribed myself Eras¬ 
mus ab Die Fausto, and havt eiyc^^ the distinction due to 
the learned under that title; witness* the ^.erudite „Diedrtfehus 
Buckersohockitis, who dedicated to me uudef, that title his 
treatise on the letter Tau, In fine, sir,*! have been a happy 
and dtstinguished man.’’ 

“Long jmay it l^e so, sir 1** said the traveller; “but. permit 
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me to aak, in your own learned phrase, Quid hoc ad Iphyrli 
hoves —what has all this to do with the shoeing of my poor 

nag^” 0 ^ • • • t * 

**Festina Imte,'* said the man ot*learning, “we will presently 
come to that point. youTmust know that some two or three 

years past, there came to these parts one who called himself 

Doctor Doboobie, although it may be he never* wrote even 
Magister artium,, save in right of his hungry belly. Or it may 
])en that if he had any degrees, they were of the devil's giving, 
for he was what the vulgar call a white witch—a cunning 
man, and such like. Now, good sir* I perceive you are im¬ 
patient ; but if a man tell sot his tale his (jwn way, how have 
you warrant to think that he can tell in»yours 
•“Well, then, learned sir, take your way,” answered Tres- 
silian; “ only let us travel at a sharper pace, for my time is 
somewhat of the shortest.” 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Erasmus Holiday, with the most pro¬ 
voking perseverance, “ I will not say that this same Demetrius, 
fdt so he wrote himself when in foreign parts, was an actual 
conjuror, but certaiu it is, that he professed to be a brother of 
the mystical Order of the Rosy Cross, » disciple of Geber (ex 
nouiine cujas venii verhum veri^aculum, gibberish). He cured 
wounds by salving the weapon instead of the sore—told for¬ 
tunes by palmistry—discovered stolen goods by the sieve and 
shears—gathered the righifc raaddow and the male fern seed, 
through use of which men walk invisible—pretended some 
advances towards the panacea, or universal elixir, and affected 
to convert good leaci into sorry silver.” 

“J!n other words,” said Tressilian, “he was a quacksalver 
and*cojjimon cheat; but what has all this to do with iny nag, 
and the shoe which he has lost V 

“ With youn worshipful patience,” replied the diffusive man 
of letters, “j&u shall undersland that presently,— patientia^ 
th^n, right Worshipful, Wrhich word, according to our Marcus 
Tullius, is ^diffioilium rerum diuma pei^ee&io.' This same 
Deroe^ri'os Doboobie, after dealinj with the country, as I have 
told you, began to» acqifire fame iut^ magnate^ among the 
prime men of th% land, and -there is likelihood he might have 
aspired to great matt^, had not, according to vulgar fame, 
(for I aver not the thing aa according with m^ certain know¬ 
ledge), the devil claimed his right, one dark night, and flown 

VOL. XIT. • I 
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off with Demetrius, who was never seen or heard of aiterwarda. 
Now here cornea the mediLlla^ the very marrow of my tale. 
This Doctor Doboobie had ^ servuiit,' a poor sna,)se, whom 
he employed in t];immiiig his furnace, regulating it by jiist 
measure—compounding bis drugs—^tracing his circles—cajol¬ 
ing his patients, et aic de cceteris. —Well, right worshipful, 
the Doctor Being removed thus strangely, and in a way which 
struck the whole country with terror, this poor Zany thinks to 
himself, in the words of Maro, ‘ Um avuho non deficit altei 
and, even as a tradesman’s apprentice sets himself up in his 
master’s shop when he is dead, or hath retired from business, 
so doth this Wayland assume the *^angerous trade of his de¬ 
funct master. But althcjgh, most worshipful air, the world is 
ever prone to listen to the pretensions of such unworthy men, 
who are, indeed, mere saltini banqiii and chirktlam^ though 
usurping the style and skill of doctors of medicine, yet the 
pretensions of this poor Zany, this Wayland, were too gross to 
pass on them, nor was there a mere rustic, a villager, who was 
not ready to accost him in the sense of Persiua, though in th6ir 
own rugged words,— 

‘ friluisihelleborum, certo coinpescero puncto 
Nescms exaraen ? vetah hoc iiatufa medendi 

which I have thus rendered in a poor paraphrase of mine own,— 

Wilt thou mix hellebora, who doth not know 

How many grama alrould to the mixtur*^ go ? 

The ait of medu-ine this forbids, I trow. 

Moreover, the evil reputation of the master, and his strange 
and doubtful end, or, at least, sudden disappearance, prevented 
any, excepting the most desperate of men, to seek any advice 
or opinion from the servant; wherefore tlid poor vermin was 
likely at first to swarf for very hunger. But the devil that 
serves him, since the death of Demetrius or Doboobie, put him 
on a fresh device.-* This knave, ‘whether from the mspiratiou of 
the devil, or from early education, shoes horses better than e'er 
a man betwixt us and Icelsmd; and so he gives up his praetico 
on the bipeds, the two-legged and unnedged species called man¬ 
kind, and betakes him entirely to shoeing of horses.” 

Indeed ! and where does he lodge aU this timel” said Tres- 
silian. And dfoes he shoe horst-s well t^show me his dwelling 
presently.*' 
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The mterruption pleased not the Magisterj who exclaimed, 
^0 ccBca menu Triortalium ! though, by the way, I used that 
quotation before. Bift I would ,the classics could afford me any 
selitiment of ix)wer to stop those who are so jrillmg to rush upon 
their own destruction. Hear but, I pray you, the conditions of 
this man," said he, in continuation, “ere you ar^so willing to 
place yourself within his danger"- 

“ A’ takes no money for a's work,” said the dame, who stood 
by, enraptured as it were with the fine words and learned 
apophthegms which glided so fluentjjy fr(»iu her erudite inmate, 
Master Holiday. But this iutermption pleased not the Magis- 
ter, more than that of the •traveller. • • 

“Peace)" said he, “Gammer Slndgq,;•know your place, if it 
be your will. Svfflamma, Gammer Sludge, and allow me to 
expound this matter to our worshipful guest.--Sir," said he, 
again addressing Tressilian, “this old woman speaks true, 
though in her own rude style; for certainly this faber ferrarius, 
or blacksmith, takes money of no one." 

• “ And that is a sure sign he deals with Satan,” said Dame 

Sludge; “ since no good Christian W'oiild ever refuse the wages 
of his labour.” * , 

“ The old woman hath toiniked it again,” said the pedagogue; 
“rm acn tetigit —she hath pricked it with her needle's point.— 
This Wayland takes no money, indeed, nor doth he show himself 
to any one." • 

“ And can this madman, for such I hold him," said the 
traveller, “ know aught like good skill of his trade V’ 

“Oh, sir, in tfiat let us give the devil his due—Mulciber 
hijjiself, with all his Cyclops, coidd hardly amend him. But 
as^e^lly there is little wisdom in taking counsel or receiving 
aid from •one, who is but too plainly in league with the author 
of e^.” • . 

“ I must.take my chance of that, ^ood Master Holiday,” said 
'Tressilian, tising; “ arA, as my horse must now have eaten his 
provender, I must needs thank you for your good cheer, and 
prax jou to show me this man's residence, that i may have the 

• means of pfoceeding on my journey." , 

“ Ay, ay, dd'ye show him, Master Herasmus," said the old 
dame, who was, perhajis, desirous to get her house freed of her 
guest j “ a^ must needs go when the devil drivw.” 

“ Do mantes ” said the Magister, “ I submit—taking the 
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world to witnoas, that I have poaecssed this honourable p^entie- 
man with the full injustice which Jhe has done and shall do to 
his own soul, if ho becomes thus •■a trinketer witjj Satan. 
Neither will I go fo^-th with our guest myself, but rather send 
my pupil.— Ricardel adsis, nehuloJ* 

“ Under your favour, not so,” answered the old woman ; 
“you may p&ril your own soul, if you list, but my son shall 
budge on no such errand; and I wonder at you, Dominie 
Doctor, to propose such a piece of sendee for little Dickie.” 

“ Nay, my good Gammer Sludge,” answered the preceptor, 
“Ricardus shall go but to the top of the hill, and indicate 
with his digit to ihf, stranger the dwelling ofWayland Smith. 
Believe not that any (?an come to him, he having read this 
moniiug, fasting, a chapter of the Septuagint, and, moreover, 
having had his lesson in the Greek Testament.” 

“ Ay,” said his mother, “ and I have sewn a sprig of witch’s 
elm in the neck of im’s doublet, ever since that foul thief luis 
begun his practices on man and beast in these parts.” 

“ And as he goes oft (as I hugely suspect) towards this con¬ 
juror for his own pastime, he may for once go thither, or near 
it, to pleasure us,^ and to assist this stranger.— Brgo, heas 
Ri(Aird& I adsis, quarso^ mi didascuW' 

The pupil, thus affectionately invoked, at length cane stum- 
hling into the room ; a queer, shambling, ill-made urchhi, who, 
by his stimted growth, seemed aly>nt<. twelve or thirteen years 
old, though he was probably, in reality, a year or two older, 
with a carroty pate in huge disorder, a freckled sunburnt 
visage, with a snub nose, a long chin and two peery grey eyes, 
wliich had a droll obliquity of vision, approaching to a squijit, 
though perhaps not a decided one. It was impossible to Idok 
at the little man withoait some disposition to'laugh, especially 
when Gammer Sludge, seizing upon and kissing bim, in fepite 
of his struggling and kicking in' reply to her ojfre^es, termed 
him her own precious pearl of beauty, « * 

“ Ricarde/' said the preceptor, “ you must forthwith (which 
is pi'ofecto) set forth so far as the top of the kill, and show^Jihis 
man of worship Wayland Smith's workdhop.’^ ♦ 

“A proper errand of a morning/' said the‘*boy, in better 
language than Tressilian expected; “ and^ who knows but <the 
devil may lly awtJy with me beforo I come back?^ 

“ Ay, marry may un,” said Dame Sludge, “ and you might 
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have thought t^vico, Master Domiuie, ere you sent my dainty 
darling on arrow such errand.^ It is not for such doings I f§ed 
your and ^lothe^our back, I warrant you 1” 

Pshaw —nwjcEj good Gammer Sludge,” answered tlie pre¬ 
ceptor ; “ I ensure you tSiat Satan, if there be Satan in the 
case, shall not touch a thretid of his garment; for Dickie can 
say his pater with the best, and may defy theffoul fiend— 
Eununides, Stygiurrique nefas.’* 

• “ Ay, and I, as I said before, have sewed a sprig of the 
moiuitain-ash into his collar,” said the good woman, which 
will avail more than your clerkship,*I wus j but for all that, it 
is ill to seek the devil or his mates either,”, 

“My good boy,” said Tressilian, ■v^ho.saw, from a grotesque 
Sueur on Dickie’s face, that he was more likely to act u).x>n his 
own bottom than by the Instructions of Ids eWers, “ I will give 
thee a silver groat, my pretty follow, if you will but guide mo 
to this man’s forge.” 

The boy gave him a knowing side look, which seemed to 
promise acquiescence, while at the same time he exclaimed, “ I 
bo your guide to Wayland Smith’s ! Why, man, did I not say 
that the devil might fly off with me, just as the kite there” 
(looking to the window) “ is flying off witli one of grandam’s 
chicks,” • 

“The kite! the kite!” exclaimed the old woman in re¬ 
turn, and forgetting all other matters in her alann, hastened 
to tlie rescue of* her chicken as fast as her old legs could carry 
her. 

“Now for it,said the urchin to Tressilian; “snatch your 
bej<ver, get out your horse, and have at the silver groat you 
spflke.of.” 

“Nay^ but tarry, tarry,” said the preceptor, ** Suffiamiiia, 
Uical¥de.” • • 

“ Tarry ^oftrself,” said Dickie, “ and thiiik what answer you 
■jiro to makfe to granny«for sending me post to the devil,” 

The teacher, aware of the responsibility he was incurring, 
bustled up in great haste to Iky hold of the. urchin, and to 
’ prevent his departure; *but Dickie slipped through his fingers, 
bolted from the* cottage, and sped him to the top of a neigh¬ 
bouring rising ground; while the preceptor, despairing, by 
well-taught experience, of recovering his piljpil by speed of 
foot, had recourse to the most honeyed epithets* the Latin 
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vocabulary affords, to persuade his return. But to ini an%me^ 
cormlum meum^ and all such classical endearments, the truant 
turned a deaf ear, and kept frisking .on the top of the,rising 
ground like a goblin by raoopiight, making signs to his new 
acquaintance, Tressilian, to follow hint. 

The traveller lust no time in getting out his horse, and de¬ 
parted to join his elvish guide, after half forcing on the poor 
deserted teacher a recompense lor the entertainment he had 
received, which partly allayed the terror he had for facing the 
return of the old lady of the mansion. Apparently this took 
place soon afterwards; fot’ ere Tres^ilian and his guide had 
proceeded far on tli^eir journey, they heard the screams of a 
err eked female voice, J[nt(jf“mingled with the classicsil objurga¬ 
tions of Master Erasmii^ Holiday. But Dickie Sludge, equally 
deaf to the voice of maternal tenderness and of magisterial 
authority, skipped on unconsciously before Tressilian, only 
observing, that “if they cried them;;clves hoarse, they might 
go lick the honey-pot, for he had eaten up all the honey-comb 
himself on yesterday even.” ‘ 


r 

CHAPTER TENTH. 

There entering in, they found goodman selfe 
Full busylie unto hia work ybeut, *, 

Who waa to weet a wrotv-hed wearish elf, 

With hollow eyes and rawbone cheeks forspent, 

As if he had been long in prison pent. 

The Faery Queenb. 

O 

“Are we far from the dwelling of this smith,^my prejity lad?” 
said Tressilian to his young guide. ^ ^ 

“How is it you call mpl” s^d the boy, looking askew at 
him with his sharp grey eyes. * « *• 

“ I call you my pretty lad—is there any offence in that, my 
boy 1” fc 

“ No—but wWe you with my grandam and Domiipe HoKliay, 
you might siug^ chorus to the old song of 

‘We three * 

V Tom-fools be.’” 

' ** 

“And wjiy so, my little manT' said Tressilian 
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Became," answered the 'ugly urchin, ‘*you are the only 
three ever called mo pretty lad—Now my grandam does it 
because she is pj^rcel bUijd. by age, and whole blind by kindred 
—^jind my master, the poor Dominie, does it to curry favour, 
and have the fullest platter of furmity, and the warmest seat 
by the fire. But what you c^ill me pretty lad for, you know 
best yourself." * 

“ Thou art a sharp- wag at least, if not a pretty one. But 
wjiat do thy playfellows call thee?" 

“ Hobgoblin,” answered the boy, readily ; “ but for all that, 
I would ratlier have my own ugly viznoiny than any of their 
jolterheads, that have no ^ore brains in them than a brick¬ 
bat." ^ ' 

, “ Then you fear not this smith, whSia you arc going to see?” 

“Mefeaj him!" answered the boy; “if he were the devil 
folk think him, I would not fear him; but though there is 
something queer about him, he’s no more a devil than you are, 
and that’s what I would not tell to every one." 

• “ And why do you tell it to me, then, my boy ?" said 
Tressilian. 

“Because you are another guess ge^itleman than those we 
see here every day," replied Dickie; “and though I am as 
ugly as sin, I would not have *you think mo an ass, especially 
as I may*have a boon to ask of you one day.” 

“And what is that, lad, whom I must not call pretty ?” 
replied Tressilia^ji. 

“ Oh, if I were to ask it just now," said the boy, “ you would 
deny it me--but I will wait till we meet at court." 

“At court, Richard I are you bound for court?" said Trfi.s- 
siUau. 

“ A^, g-y, that’^ just like the rest of them,” replied the boy; 
“ I yarrant, me you think, what should such an ill-favonred, 
scrambling iischin do at courtjj Bu^ let Richard Sludge alone; 
.-I have not Jbecn cock o^ the roost here for nothing, I will make 
sharp wit mend foul feature." • 

“ But what will your grandaga say, and your tutor, Dominie 
. HoMay ?", ^ ‘ 

“ E’en what* th*ey like," replied Dickie; “ the one has her 
chickens to reckon, and the other has his boys to whip. 1 
would have given them the candle to hold long since, and 
shown this trumpery hamle*t a fair pair of heels, but tlic 
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Dominie promises I should go with him to bear shajre in the 
next pageant he ia to set forth, and they say there are to be 
great revels shortly.” . ' , • ♦ ^ „ 

And whereabout are th^ to be held, my little^ ftiendf' 
said Tressilian. ' f 

“ Oh, at some castle far in the north,” answered his guide— 
“a world’s breadth from Berkshire. But our old Dominie 
holds that they cannot go forward without him; and it may be 
he is right, for ho has put in order many a fair pageant. He 
is not half the fool you would take him for, whep he gets to 
work ho understands; and'-so he can spout verses like a play¬ 
actor, when, God wot, if you set him to steal a goose’s egg, he 
would be drubbed by J;he gander.” 

“And you are to pla5 a part in his next showl” said Tres 
silian, somewhat interested by the boy’s boldness of conversa¬ 
tion, and shrewd estimate of character. 

“In faith,” said Richard Sludge, in answer, “be hath so 
promised me; and if he break his word, it will be the worse 
for him \ for let me take the bit between my teeth, and turii 
my head down hill, and I will shake him off with a fall that 
may harm his bones—And I should not like much to hurt him 
neitlier,” said he, ' ‘ for the tiresome old fool has painfully 
laboured to teach me all he could.—But enough of that—here 
are we at Wayland Smith's forge-door.” 

“You jest, my little friend/’ sajd Tressilian; “here is 
nothing but a bare moor, and that ring of stones, with a great 
one in the midst, like a Cornish barrow.” 

“ Ay, and that great flat stone in the midstJ which lies across 
the top of these uprights,” said the boy, “is Wayland Smitji’s 
counter, that you must tell down your money upon.” » 

“What do you mean by such folly I” sa’d the ,traveller, 
beginning to be angry with the hoy, and vexed wdth hiiuseli 
for having trusted such a hejebravied guide, ** 

“Why,” said Dickie, with a grjn, “yori must tie^your horse’ 
to that upright stone that has the ring in’t, and then you must 
whistle three times, and lay mt down your silver groat on that 
other flat stone, walk out of the circle, sit .down on the west 
side of that li’ctle thicket of bushes, and take'‘'heed you look 
neither to right nor to left for ten minutes, or so long as ,you 
shall hear the hammer clink, and whenever it ceases, say your 
prayers for fhe space you could tell a hundred,—or count over 
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a hundrejj, which will do as well,—and then come into the 
circle; you will find your money gone and your horse shod," 

“ My money gone t* Et (jert&ijity !*' said Tressiliau ; “ but as 
for* the rSst—Hark ye, my lad, am not your schoolmaster ; 
but if you play off your waggery on me, I Will take a part of 
his task off his hands, and punish you to purpose.” 

“ Ay, when you catch me !” said the boy; and presently took 
to his heels across the heath, with a velocity which baffled ever/- 
ay;empt of Tressiliau to overtake him, loaded as he was with 
heavy bo,ots. Nor was it the least provoking part of the 
jlirchia's conduct, that he did not exert his utmost speed, like 
tone who finds himself in djyiger, or who is frightened, but pre- 
|jerved just such a rate as to encourage Jressilian to continue 
jthe chase, and then darted away from “him with the swiftness 
I of the wm(h when his pursuer supposed he had nearly run him 
<dowu, doubling, at the same time, and winding, so as always to 
'keep near the place from which he started.” 

^ This lasted imtil Tressilian, from very weariness, stood still, 

1 aid was about to abandon the pursuit with a hearty curse ou 
^ the Ill-favoured urchin, who had engaged him in an exercise so 
' ridiculous. But the boy, who had, as formerly, planted himself 
' on the top of a hillock close ^n ffont, began to clap his long 
thin han^s, point with his skmny fingers, and twist his wild 
and ugly features into such an extravagant expression of 
laughter and derision, tljat Tressilian began half to doubt 
whether he had lot in view an actual hobgoblin. 

Provoked extremely, yet at the same time feeling an irre¬ 
sistible desire to laugh, so very odd were the boy's grimaces 
and gesticulations, the Cornish man returned to his horse, and 
moifiiited him with the purpose of pursuing Dickie at more 
advantage * 

Tlge hoy no ^sooner saw him mount his horse, than he hollo'd 
out to him, that rather than Jie shcvuld spoil his white-footed 
nag, he woatld come t^ him, pn condition he would keep liis 
fingers to himself. 

“ I will make no condition wil^ thee, thou n^jighty varlet!” 
jsaid Tressilian; “ I^will have thee at my mercy in a moment.” 

“Aha, Master- Traveller,” said the boy, “there is a marsh 
hard by would swallow all the horses of the Queen’s Guard— 
I will into it, and see where ygu will go then.-“-You shall hear 
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the bittern bump, and the wild-drake quack, ere you get hold 
of me without my consent, I promise you.” 

Treasilian looked out, and, from the ap^iearanpe of the ground 
behind the hillock, believed it migh’t be as the boy-skid, %nd 
accordingly deterns.ined to strike up a peace with so light- 
footed and reiidy-witted an enemy—“Come down,” he said, 
“thou mi8cl\ievous brat!—leave thy mopping and mowing, 
and come hither; I will do thee no harm, as I am a gentle¬ 
man.” 

4 

The boy answered his invitation with the utmost confidence, 
and danced down from hie stance with a galliard sort of step, 
keeping his eye at the same tirae^fixed on Tressilian’s, who 
once more dismouhted, stood with his horse’s bridle in his 
hand, breathless, and" ^^If exhausted with his fruitless exer¬ 
cise, though not one diop of moisture appeared on the freckled 
forehead of the urchin, which looked like a piece *of dry and 
discoloured parcluneut, <lrawn tight across the brow of a flesh- 
less skull. 

“ And tell me,” said Tressilian, “ why you use me thus, thqp 
mischievous iropl or what your meaning is by telling me so 
absurd a legend as you wished but now to put on me 1 Or 
rather show me iiv good earnest this smith’s forge, and I will 
give thee what will buy thee ap{)le8 through the whole winter.” 

“AVere you to give me an orchard of apples,” said Dickie 
Sludge, “ I can guide thee no bettei than I have done. Lay 
down the silver token on the flat stone—whist^g three times— 
then come sit down on the western side of the thicket of gorse ■ 
I will sit by you, and give you free leave to wring my head off, 
unless you hear the smith at work within two minutes after we 
are seated.” J 

“ I may be tempted to take thee at thy word,” said‘'Treasi- 
han, “if you make me do aught half so ridiculous* for^your 
own mischievous sport—jiowever, I will prove;i your spell.— 
Here, then, 1 tie my horse to tuis upright stone-^I must lay 
my silver groat here,*and whistle three times sayest thou?” ‘ 

“ Ay, but thou'mnst whis% louder than an unfledged ousel,” 
said the boy, ha Tressilian, having laid down his ^ money, and 
half ashamed v)f the folly he practised, uwwfe careless whistle 
—“ You must whistle louder than that, for who knows where 
the smith is that you call for ?—He may be iu the kiflg of 
France’s stables fur what I know.” 
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“Wliy,,you said but now he was no devil,” replied Tres 
silian. 

“ Ma^ or devil,” saM -Etickie, “ I see that I must summon 
himi for y3uand therewithal Re whistled sharp and shrill, 
with an acuteness of sound* that almost thrilled through Tres- 
silian’s brain—“ That is what I call whistling,” said he, after 
he had repeated the signal thrice; “ and now to cover, to cover, 
or Whitefoot will not Ite shod this day.” 

J'ressilian musing what the upshot of this mummery was to 
be, yet satis^d there was to be some serious result, by the con¬ 
fidence with which the boy had pdt himself in his power, 
suffered himself to be conducted to that side of the little thicket 

j 

of gorse and brushwood, which was f^thest from the circle of 
stones, and there sat down j and aa it occurred to him that, 
after all, thhj might be a trick for stealing bis horse, he kept 
his hand on the boy’s collar, determined to make him hostage 
for its safety. 

‘‘Now, Wh and listen,” said Dickie, in a low whisper; 
“you will soon hear the tack of a hammer that was never 
forged of earthly iron, for the stone it was made of was shot 
from the moon.” And in effect Tressilian did immediately hear 
the light stroke of a hammer, | as when a fhrrier is at work. 
The singularity of such a sound, in so very lonely a place, made 
him involuntarily start; but looking at the boy, and discover¬ 
ing, by tlie arch maliciouse expression of his countenance, that 
the urchin saw%and enjoyed his slight tremor, ho became 
convinced that the whole was a concerted stratagem, and 
detennined to kncRv by whom, or for what purpose, the trick 
was^played off. 

Accordingly, he remained perfectly quiet all the time that 
the hamiq^r continued to sound, being about the space usually 
employed in.fii;£ing a horsenshoe. But the instant the sound 
ceased, TressiKan, instead of vinterposing the space of time 
which his guide had requested, started up with his sword in 
his hand, ran round the thicket and confronted a man in a 
farrier’s leathern apron, but otherwise fantastically attired 
in a'bear-skin dreqped with the fur on, and a cap of the 
same, which almost hid the sooty and begrimed features of 
the wearer—“ Come back, come back I” cried the boy to 
Tressilian, “or you wall be torp to pieces—no •’man lives that 
looks on him.”-'‘ In fact, the invisible smith (now fully visible) 
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heaved up his hammer, and showed symptoms of doing 
battle. 

But when the boy observed tttat.neifiier his own eij treaties, 
nor the menaces of the farrier appeareil to change l^ressilian'a 
purpose, but that, on the contrary,'he confronted the hammer 
with his drawn sword, he exclaimed to the smith, in turn, 
“Wayland,*touch him not, or you will come by the worse 1— 
the gentleman is a true gentleman, and a bold.” 

“ So thou hast betrayed me, Flibbertigibbet ?” said the smith; 
“it shall be the worse for thee !” 

“ Be who thou wilt,” said Tressilian, “ thou art in no danger 
from me, so thou tell me the meaning of this practice, and why 
thou drivest thy trade ii' this mysterious fashion.” 

Tho smith, however, tuniing to Tressiliau, exclaimed, in a 
threatening tone, “ Who questions the Keeper of the crystal 
Castle of Light, the Lord of the Green Lion, the Rider of the 
Red Dragon?—Hence!—avoid thee, ere I summon Talpack 
with his fiery lance, to quell, crush, and consume 1” These 
words he uttered with violent gesticulation, mouthing, and 
ttourishing his hammer. 

“Peac^, thou vilecozener, with thy gipsy cant!” replied 
Tressilian, scornfully, “ and follow me to the next magistrate, 
or I will cut thee over the pate.” 

“ Peace, I pray thee, good Wayland !” said the boy; “ credit 
me, the swaggering vein will not pa'js here, you must cut boon 
winds!”* ' ^ 

“ I think, worshipful sir," said the smith, sinking his hammer, 
and assuming a more gentle and submissive tone of voice, 
“ that when so poor a man does his day’s job, he might he per¬ 
mitted to work it out after his own fashion. Your fiorse is 
shod and your fanner paid—What need yoa cumber yourself 
farther than to mount and pursue your journey?” 

“Nay, friend, you are'^mistaken,” replied Trfessiliau, “every 
man has the right to take the ukisk frofii the face of a cheat and 
a juggler; and yom'" mode of living raises suspicion that you 
are both,” * 

“ If you are so determined, sir,” sdid the smith, “ I cannot 
help myself save by force, which I were unwilling to use towards 
you, Master Tressilian ; not that I tear your weapon, but 
because I know 'y^ou to be a worthy, kind, and well-accomplished 
* “ Give good words ."—Slang dialea. 
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gentleman^who would rather help than harm a poor man that 
is in a strait.” 

“We]^ said, WaylajW,” .said.the hoy, who hod anxiously 
awarfced the issue of their couferen6e. “ But lot us to thy den, 
man, for it is ill for thy health to stand here talking in the 
open air.” 

“ Thou art right, Hobgoblin,” replied the smith and going 
to the little thicket of gorse on the side nearest to the circle, 
and opposite to that at which his customer had so lately 
couched, he discovered a trap-door curiously covered with buslies,- 
raised it, and, descending into the earth, vanishe*! from their 
eyes. Notwithstanding Tsessilian's curiosity, he had some 
hesitation at following the fellow into ,what might be a deu of 
robbers, especially when he heard the smith’s voice, issuing 
from the bowels of the earth, call out, “ Flibbertigibbet, do you 
come last, and be sure to fasten the trap 1” 

“ Have you seen enough of Wayland Smith nowl” whispered 
the urcliin to Tressilian, with an arch sneer, as if marking his 
companion’s uncertainty. 

“Not yet,” said Tressilian, firmly; and shaking off his mo¬ 
mentary irresolution, he descended into the narrow staircase, to 
which the entrance led, and v|is followed ify Dickie Sludge, 
wlio mad«i fast the trap-door behind him, and thus excluded 
every glimmer of daylight. The descent, however, was oidy a 
few steps, and led to a levgl passage of a few yards' length, at 
the end of which appeared the reflection of a lurid and red 
light. Arrived at this point, with his drawn sword in his hand, 
Tressilian found thftt a turn to the left admitted him and Hob- 
gobjjn, who followed closely, into a small square vault, contain¬ 
ing A s^iith’a forge, glowing with charcoal, the vapoui' of which 
filled the #apartm»nt with an oppressive smell, which would 
have been altogether suftbeating, but that by some concealed 
vent the smithy communicated with the upper air. The light 
afforded by tlie red fuc’, and by a lamp suspended in an iron 
chain, served to show that, besides an anvil, bellowS, tongs, 
hammers, a quantity of ready-made horse-shoes, and other 
articles proper to the profession of a farrier, there were also 
stoves, dembics-,^ crucibles, retorts, and other instruments of 
alchepiy. The grotesque figure of the smith, and the ugly but 
whimsical features of the boy, seen by the gloon«y and imperfect 
light of the charcoal fire and tlie dying lamp, accorded very well 
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with all this mystical apparatus, and in that age of superstition 
would have made some impression on the courage of most men. 

But nature had endoweil Trossilian w^th firfti ner'^ea, and his 
education, originally good, had been too sedulously irapr8ved 
by subsequent study to give way to "any imaginary terrors ; and 
after giving a glance around him, he again demanded of the 
artist who ne was, and by what accident he came to know and 
address him by his name. 

Your worship cannot but remember,” said the smith, “ tiiat 
about three years since, upon Saint Imcy’s Eve, there came a 
travelling juggler to a certain Hall in Devonshire, and exhibited 
his skill before a worshipful knighfr and a fair company—I see 
from your worship’s ^cpuitenance, dark as this place is, that my 
memory has not done me wrong." 

“ Thou hast said enough," said Tressilian, turning away, as 
wishing to hide from the speaker the painful train of recollec¬ 
tions which his discourse had unconsciously awakened. 

“ The juggler," said the smith, “ played his part so bravely, 
tliat the clowns and clown-like squires in the company held his 
art to be little less than magical; but there was one maiden of 
fifteen, or thereby, with the fairest face I ever looked upon, 
whose rosy cheek grew pale, and her bright eyes dim, at the 
sight of the wonders exhibited." 

“ Peace, I command thee, peace !" said Tressilian. 

*‘I mean your worship no offencTg,”sa^the fellow; “but I 
have cause to remember how, to relievb*he yoimg maiden’s 
fears, you condescended to point out the mode in which these 
deceptions were practised, and to baffle the poor juggler by 
laying bare the mysteries of his art, as ably as if you had -been 
a brother of his order.—She was indeed so fair a maiden,'that 
to win a smile of her a man might well"-^ ^ 

“ Not a word more of her, I charge thee I” said Tressilian ; 
“ I do well remember the night you speak of-^ne of the few 
happy evenings qay life has known.” ' " 

“ She* is gone thfen," said the smith, interpreting after his 
own fashion the sigh with which Tressilian uttered thesq words 
—“ She is gone, young, beautiful, and beloved as she was !— 
I crave your worship’s pardon—I would haVe hammered on 
another theme—I see I have unwarilj^ driven the nail to the 
quick." 

This speech was made with a mixture of rude feeling which 
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inclined yressilian favourably to the poor artisan, of whom 
before he was inclined to jud^e very harshly. But nothing can 
so soo^ attract* the ilnfertunate, as real or seeming sympathy 
wkh theit sorrows. *■ ^ 

“ I think,” proceeded •TressUian, after a minute’s silence, 
“ thou wert in those days a jovial fellow, who could keep a 
com}>any merry by song, and tale, and rebeck, as "sf ell as by thy 
juggling tricks—why do I find thee a laborious handicraftsman, 
plying thy trade in so melancholy a dwelling, and under such 
extraordinai^y circumstances 1” 

“ My story is not long,” said the 'artist; “ but your honour 
had better sit while you listen to it.” So s^dng, he approached 
to the fire a three-footed stool, and tc^lj another himself, while 
Eiickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, as he called the boy, drew a 
cricket to 4;he smith’s feet, and looked up in his face with fear- 
tuxes which, as illuminated by the glow of the forge, seemed 
convulsed with intense curiosity—“ Thou too,” said the smith 
to him, “ shalt learn, as thou well deservest at my hand, the 
brief history of my life, and, in troth, it were as well tell it thee 
as leave thee to ferret it out, since Nature never packed a 
shrewder wit into a more ungainly casket.—Well, sir, if my 
poor story may pleasure you, 1% is at your command ;—But will 
you not taste a stoup of liquor 1 I promise you that even in 
this poor cell I have some in store.” 

Speak not of iC’ said^Tressilian, “ but go on with thy story, 
for my leisure 

“ You shall have no cause to rue the delay,” said the smith, 
for your horse Shall be better fed in the meantime than he 
hath been this morning, and made fitter for travel.” 

Wijh that the artist left the vault, and returned after a few 
minutes* interval.* Here, also, we pause, that the narrative may 
commence in pnother chapter. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

I say, n*y lord, oan such a suhtilty, 

(But all his craft ye mast not wot of me, 

And somewhat help I yet to his workinyl, 

'rhat all the gi’onnd on which we lien ridiu>r, 

Till that we come to Canterbury town, 
lie can all clean tui nen so up so down, 

And pave it all of silver and of gold. 

The Canon’s Yeoman’s Pkologup—CANTE ftBimT Tales 

The artist commenced his narrative in the following terms :— 

“ I was hred a blacj^smjth, and knew my art as well as e’er a 
hlack-thiimb’d, leathem-apron'd swart-faced knave of that nohlu 
mystery. But I tired of ringing hammer-tunes on iiion stithies, 
and went out into the world, where I became acquainted with 
a celebrated juggler, whose fingers had become ratlver too stiff 
for legerdemain, and who wished to have the aid of an appren¬ 
tice in his noble ipystery. I served him for six years, until i 
Wiis master of my trade.—T refer myself to your worship, whose 
judgment cannot be disputed, whether I did not learn to ply 
the craft inditterendy well?” ^ 

“ Excellently,” said Tressilian ; “ but be brief.” 

“ It was not long after I had performed at Sir Hugh Rob- 
sari’s in your worship’s presence,” said the artist, that I took 
myself to the stage, and have swaggered 4tb the bravest of 
them all, both at the Black Bull, the Globe, the Fortune, and 
elsewhere ; but I know not how—apples were so plenty that 
year, that the lads in the two-penny gallery never took mpre 
than one bite out of them, and threw the rest of the pillin’ at 
whatever actor chanced to be on the stage. So I tired of it— 
renounced my half share in the company—gave ipy foil to my 
comrade—my buskins to the war-lrobe, and showed the theatre 
a clean pair of heels.” , 

“Well,' friend, and what,” said Tressilian, “was your next 
shift 1” 

“ I became,” said the smith, “ half partner, half domesiic to 
a man of much skill and little substance, who practised the 
trade of a physicianer.” " 

“ In other words,” said Tressilian, “ you were Jack Pudding 
to a quacksalver.” 
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“Soraetking beyond that, let me hope, my good Master 
Treasilian,” replied the artistj ^‘and yet to say truth, our 
practice*w^ of to ad-^nturous*description, and the pharmacy, 
whith I had acquired in my first studies fpr the benefit of 
liorses was frequently applied to our human patients. But the 
seeds of all maladies are the same; and if turpentine, tar, pitch, 
and beef-suet, mingled with turmeric, gum-mastfo, and one 
head of garlic, can cure the horse that hath been grieved with 
a JU’il, r see not but what it may benefit the man that hath 
been pricked-with a sword. But ray master’s practice, as well * 
as his skill, went far beyond mine, an(f dealt in more dangerous 
concerns. He was not only a bold and adven|uroU8 practitioner 
in physic, but also, if your pleasure so clyysiced to be, an adept, 
who read the stars, and expounded the fortunes of mankind, 
gcnethliacally, as he called it, or otherwise. He was a learned 
distiller of simples, and a profound chemist—made several 
efforts to fix mercuiy, and judged himself to have made a fair 
hit at the philosopher’s stone. I have yet a programme of his 
on*t]iat subject, which, if your honour uriderstandeth, I believe 
you have the better, not only of all who read, but also of him 
who wrote it.” • 

He gave Tressilian a scroll »of parcbmenf, bearing at top 
and bottom, and down the margin, the signs of the seven 
planets, curiously intermingled with talismanical characters and 
semps of Greek ^ud Hebrew. In the midst were some Latin 
vemes from a cabklilRcal author, written out so fairly, that even 
the gloom of the place did not prevent Tressilian from reading 
tliem. The tenor of the original ran us follows :— 

“Si fixujn solvag, faciaaque volare solutum, 

Et volttcrem figas, facient te vivere tutum ; 

Si pariat ventum, valet auri pondere centum ; 

Veiftua nbi vtilt spirat—Capiat qui capere potest.” 

• • 

',“1 protest to you,”•said IJfessilian, “all I understand oi 
this jargon is, that the last words seem tt) mean, ‘ Catch w'bo 
catch can.’ ” • 

. “ Tfiat,” €aid tb^ smith, “ is the very princmle that my 
worthy friend and master, Doctor Doboobie, always acted upon; 
until^ being besotted wtth his own imaginations, and conceited 
of his high chemical skill, he Ijegan to spend, in cheating him¬ 
self, the money which he had acquired in cheating others, and 

vot,. XIT. • K 
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either discovered or built for himself, I could never know 
wliich, this secret elaboratory, in which he used to seclude 
himself both from patients and-disciplesj^who doubtless thought 
his long and mysterious absences, from his ordinary residence 
in the town of jF^rringdon, were oc^ioned by his progress in 
the mystic sciences, and his intercourse with the invisible world. 
Me also he tried to deceive; but though I contradicted him 
not, he saw that I knew too much of his secrets to be any longer 
a safe companion. Meanwhile, his name waxed famous, or 
rather infamous, and many of those who resorted to him did 
so under persuasion that he was a sorcerer. And yet his sup- 
]ios(3d advance in the occult sciences drew to him the secret 
resort of men too powerful to be named, for purposes too 
dangerous to be mentioned. Men cursed and threatened hiiii, 
and bestowed on me, the innocent assistant of his» studies, the 
nickname of the Devil’s foot-post, which procured me a volley 
of stones as soon as ever I ventured to show my face in the street 
of the village. At length, my master suddenly disappeared, pre¬ 
tending to me that he was about to visit his elaboratory in this 
place, and forbidding me to disturb him till two dajs were past. 
When this period hat] elapsed, I became anxious, and resorted 
to this vault, where I found the fires extinguished and the 
utensils in confusion, with a note from the learned Doboobius, 
as he was wont to style himself, acquainting me that we should 
never meet again, bequeathing me his chemical apparatus and 
the parchment which I have just put into yoifr hands, advising 
me strongly to prosecute the secret which it contained, which 
would infallibly lead me to the discovery of the grand magis- 
teriiim.” 

“And didst thou follow this sage advice?” said Tressiliaa. 

“Worshipful sir, no,” replied the smith; “for.being by 
nature cautious and suspicious, from knowing wifihwhom l had 
to do, I made so many perquisitions before I ventured even to 
light a fire, that I at length discovered a small barrel of gun- 
jK)wder, carefully hid beneath the funiace, with the purpose, 
no doubt, that as soon as I should commence the grand work of 
the transmutation of metals, the explosion ^ould tEansmute the 
vault and all in it into a heap of ruins, which might serve at 
once for my slaughter-house and my grave. This cured me of 
alchemy, and fam would I have .returned to the honest hammer 
ttnd anvil; but who would bring a horse to be shod by the 
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Devil’s post 1 Meantime I had won -the regard of my honest 
FlibbertigiDbet here, he being then at Farringdon with his 
master, ^the sage EraAnua HbUday, by teaching him a few 
secflots sudh as please youth at hi^ ; and after much counsel 
together, we agreed, that since I could get no practice in the 
ordinary way, I should try how I could work out business 
among these ignorant boors, by practising upon theif silly fears; 
and thanks to Flibbertigibbet, who hath spread my renown, I 
haye not wanted custom. But it is won at too great risk, and 
I leal' I shall be at length taken up for a wizard; so that i 
seek but an opportunity to leave thisT vault when I can liave 
the protection of some worshipful person against the fury of the 
])opulace, in case they chance to recognjse pae.” 

•“ And art thou,” said Tressilian, “ perfectly acquainted with 
the roads in .this country?” 

“ I could ride them every inch by midnight,” answered Way^ 
land Smith, which was the name this adept had assumed. 

“ Thou hast no horse to ride upon,” said Tressilian. 

Pardon mo,” replied Wayland; “ I have as good a tit as 
ever yeoman bestrode; and I forgot to say it was the bast 
part of the mediciner’a legacy to me, excepting one or two of 
the choicest of his medical secrets, which I picked up without 
liis knowledge and against his will.” 

“ Get thyself washed and shaved, then,” said Tressilian ; 
“ reform thy dress as well ps thou canst, and liing away those 
grotesque trappiiVgs j and, so thou wilt be secret and faithful, 
thou shalt follow me for a short time, till thy pranks here are 
forgotten. Thou Ij&at, I think, both address and courage,* and 
I have matter to do that may require both.” 

\^yland Smith eagerly embraced the proposal, and protested 
liis devotign to his new master, In a very few minutes he 
had m^de so great an alteration in hia original appearance, by 
change of dre84 trimming his biard aad hair, and so forth, that 
Tressilian (xufld not helj^remar^ing, that he thought he would 
stand in little need of a protector, since none of his old 
acquaintance were likely to recognfee him. ^ 

, delulors would not pay me money,” said Wayland, 

shaking his hea(U; ‘‘but my creditors of every kmd would bo 
less easily blinded, A»d, in truth, I hold myself not safe, 
unless under the protection of gentleman of •birth and clia 
ractor, as is ycur worship.” 
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So saying ho led the way out of the cavern. He ;bhen called 
loudly for Hobgoblin, who, after lingering for an instant, 
appeared with the horse furniture, whdn Wayland closed and 
sedulously covereij up the trap-door, observing^ it might again 
serve him at hia need, besides tnat the tools were worth 
somewhat. A whistle from the owner brought to his side a 
nag that fed quietly on the common, and was accustomed to 
the signal. While he accoutred him for the journey, Tressiliau 
drew his own girths faster, and in a few minutes both were 
ready to mount. 

At this moment Sludge approached to hid them farewell. 

“ You are going to leave me, then, my old play-fellow,” said 
the boy; “ and there is end of all our game at bo-peep with 
the cowardly lubhards whom I brought hither to have their 
broad-footed nags shod by the devil and his imps'?” 

“It is even so,” said Wayland Smith; “the best friends 
must part, Flibbertigibbet; but thou, my boy, art the only 
thing in the Vale of Whitehorse which I shall regret to leave 
behind me.” 

“Well, I bid the^ not farewell,” said Dickie Sludge, “for 
you will be at these revels, I judge, and so shall I; for if 
Dominie Holiday take me not thither, by the light of day. 
which we see not in yonder dark hole, I will take myself 
there!” 

“In good time," said Waylendj “but I nray you to do 
nought rashly.” ** 

“ Nay, now you would make a child—a common child of me, 
and tell me of the risk of walking without lading strings. But 
before you are a mile from these stones, you shall know, by a 
sure token, that I have more of the hobgoblin about mo'than 
you credit; and I will so manage, that if you take advantage, 
you may profit by my prank." i 

“Wliat dost thou mean, bcyl" said Tressihan; hut Flib¬ 
bertigibbet only answered with grin tnd a caper,^and bidding 
both of them farewfeU, and at the same time exhorting them 
to make the beat of their way from the place, he set them the 
example by niiming homeward with the same uncommon velo¬ 
city with which be had baffled Tressilian's former attempts to 
get hold of him. ^ 

“It is in vfiin to chase him,” said Wayland Smith; “for 
unless your worship is expert in lark-hunting, we should never 
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catch hold of him—and besides what would it avail % Better 
make the best of our way hence, as he advises.” 

Thepniounted their^hcfrsea atfcjrdmgly, and began to proceed 
at d round pace, as soon as Treasilmu had explained to his guide 
tlie direction in which he desired to travel. 

After they had trotted nearly a mile, Tressili^ could not 
help observing to his companion, that his horse felt more lively 
under him than even when he mounted in the moniing. 

•“Aie you avised of that?” said Way land Smith, smiii]^. 
“ That is owmg to a little secret of npne. I mixed that with 
an handful of oats which shall save your worship’s heels the 
trouble of spurring those six horn's at least. • Nay, I have not 
studied medicine and pharmacy for noil^h^k” 

*“I trust,” said Trossilian, “your drugs will do my horse no 
harm ?” 

“ No more than the mare’s milk which foaled him,” answered 
the artist ] and was proceeding to dilate on the excellence of 
his recipe, when he was interrupted by an explosion as loud 
aifU tremendous as the mine which blows up the rampart of a 
beleaguered city. The horses started, and the riders were equally 
surprised. They turued to gaze in the*dirqption from which 
the thunder-clap was heard, and* behold just over the spot they 
had left so> recently, a huge pdlar of dark smoke rising high into 
the clear blue atmosphere. “ My habitation is gone to wrack,” 
said Way land, immediately conjecturing the cause of the ex¬ 
plosion—“ I was a fool to mention the Doctor’s kind inteutious 
towards my mansion before that limb of mischief Flibboi'ti- 
gibbut—I might have guessed he would long to put so rare a 
fiolk; into execution. But let us hasten on, for the sound will 
coUebt the country to the spot,” 

So saying he spftrrod his horse, and Tressilian also quickening 
his spied, th^trode briskly forward, 

“ This, tliQPj'was the meanii^ of th'b little imp’s token which 
liu promised hs,” said Tr^ailian f “ bad we lingered near the spot, 
we had found it a love-token with a vengeance.” 

“ IJ^ would have given us warning,” said the smith; “ I saw 
him look back more<than once to see if we were off—'tis a very 
devil for mischiet*, yet not an ill-natured devil either. It were 
long *to tell your honour how I became first ^quainted with 
him, and how many tricks he •played me. Many a good turn 
ho did me too, especially in bringing me customers; for hiF 
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great delight was to see them sit shivering behind Che bushes 
when they heard the click of my hai^mer. ^ I think Dame 
Nature, when she lodged a double quantity olf brairs^’ln that 
misshapen head of his, gave "Tiim tl\e power of eiyoying other 
people’s distresses, as she gave them the pleasure of laughing at 
his ugliness.^’! 

“ It may be so," said Tressilian ; those who find themselvas 
severed from society by peculiarities of form, if they do not 
hate the common bulk of mankind, are at least not altogether 
indisposed to enjoy their mishaps and calamities." ' 

“ But Flibbertigibbet," answered Wayland, “ hath that about 
him which may redeem his turn for mischievous frolic; for he 
is as faithful when attached, as he is tricky and malignant to 
strangers; and, as I said before, I have cause to say so." 

Tressilian pursued the conversation no farther; and they 
continued their journey towards Devonshire without farther 
adventure, until they alighted at an inn in the town of Marl¬ 
borough, since celebrated for having given title to the greatest 
general (excepting one) whom Britain ever pibduced. Here 
the travellers received^ in the same breath, an example of the 
truth of two old tproverbs, namely, that Til neu^s jly fast, and 
that Listeners seldom hear a good} tale of themselves. 

The inn-yard was in a sort of combustion when they"alighted; 
insomuch, that they could scarce get man or hoy to take care 
of their horses, so ftdl were the whole househq^d of some news 
which flew from tongue to tongue, the import of which they 
were for some time unable to discover. At fength, indeed, they 
found it respected matters which touched them nearly. 

“What is the matter, say you, master 1" answered, at lei^th, 
the head hostler, in reply to Tressilian’s repeated questions— 
“ Why, truly, I scarce know myself. But here was ^ rider but 
now, who gays that the devil hath flown away ;with him they 
called Wayland Smith, tliat wofi’d about three imles from the 
Whitehorse of Berkshire, this Vbry bl&ed morning, in a flaoh 
of fire and a pillax of smoke, ^and rooted up the place he dwelt 
in, near that Old cockpit of upright stones, as cleanly as if it 
had all been delved up for a cropping." ^ ^ 

“ Why, then,” said an old farmer, “ fhe more is the pity— 
for that Waylapd Smith (whether he was the devil’s crony or 
no'l skill not) had a good notion of hoise diseases, and it’s to 
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be though| the bots will spread in the country far and near, an 
Satan has not gien un time to leave his secret behind un,” 

“ Yqji may my th#t, Gaffer.Grimesby,*' said the hostler in 
return; have carried a horseWayland^Smith myself, for 
he passed all farriers in this country.” 

“Did you see himl” said Dame Alison Crane, mistress of 
the inn bearing that sign, and deigning to term*/m«6and the 
owner'thereof, a mean-looking hop-o’-my-thumb sort of person, 
whoso halting gait and long neck, and meddling henpecked in¬ 
significance, .are supposed to have given origin to the celebrated 
old English tune of “ My dame hath & lame tame Crane.” 

On this occasion he chirp’d out a lepctjtion of his wife’s 
question, “Didst see the devil, Jack ^osiyier, I sayl” 

• “ And what if I did sec un, Master Crane ?” replied Jack 
Hostler,—for, like all the rest of the household, he paid as 
little respect to his master as his mistress herself did. 

“ Nay, nought, Jack Hostler,” replied the pacific Master 
Crane, “ only if you saw the devil, methinks I would like tr» 
laiow what un’s likel” 

“ You will know that one day, Master Crane,” said his help 
mate, “ an ye mend not your manners, and mind your business, 
leaving off such idle palabras—j^ut truly, Jadk Hostler, I should 
be glad know myself what like the fellow was.” 

“Why, dame,” said the hostler, more respectfully, “as for 
what he was like I cannol^tell, nor no man else, for why I never 
saw im.” 

“ And how didst thou get thine errand done,” said Gaffer 
Grimesby, “ if thoti seedst him notl” 

“ Why, I had schoolmaster to write down ailment o’ nag,” 
said Jack Hostler; “and I went wi' the ugliest slip of a boy 
for my guide as ever man cut out o' lime-tree root to please a 
child* withal.”, 

“ And wha^was it ?—and di^ it cuie your nag, Jack Hostler ?” 
—was utteied and echoed by %11 who stood around. 

“ Why, how can I tell you what it was V* said the hostler; 
“ simply it smelled and tasted—^or I did makf bold to put a 
pea’s* substance iUiJn my mouth—like hartshorn and savin 
mixed with vinegar—but then no hartshorn and savin ever 
wrought so speedy a cvfre—^And I am dreading that if Wayland 
Smith be gone, the bots will Jiave more power over horse and 
cattle ” 
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The pride of art, which ia certainly not inferior i^ its influ- 
eiKie to any other pride whatever, here so far operated on 
Waylnud Smith, that, notwithstanding the obvious d^ger of 
his being recognised, he coul4,’“not help winking to *fressilian, 
and smiling mystViously, as if triumphing in the undoubted 
evidence of his veterinary skill. In the meanwhile, the dis¬ 
course continued. 

“ E’en let it be so," said a grave man in black, the companion 
of Gaffer Grimesby; “e’en let us perish under the evil Gpd 
sends us, rather than the devil be our doctor.” 

“Very true,” said DaSiie Crane; “and I marvel at Jack 
Hostler that he would peril his own soul to cure the bowels of 
a nag." / ^ 

“Very true, mistress,’’ said Jack Hostler, “but the nag was 
my master’s ; and had it been yours, I tliink ye would ha’ held 
me cheap enow an I had feared the devil when the poor beast 
was in such a taking—For the rest, let the clergy look to it. 
Every man to his craft, says the proverb, the parson to the 
prayer-book, and the groom to bis curry-comb.” « 

“ I vow,” said Dame Crane, “ I think Jack Hostler speaks 
like a good Christian, and a faithful servant, who will spare 
neither body nor %al in his Disaster’s service. However, the 
devil has lifted him in time, for a Constable of the ^Hundred 
came hither this morning to get old Gaffer Pinniewinks, the 
trier of witches, to go with him to |/he Vale of Whitehorse to 
comprehend Wayland Smith, and put him to hius probation. I 
helped Pinniewinks to sharpen his pincers and his poking-awl, 
ami I saw the warrant from Justice Blindas.’'’' 

“ Pooh—^pooh—the devil would laugh both at Blind as and 
his warrant, constable and witch-finder to lx)ot,” said Old Dame 
Crank, the Papist laundress; “ Wayland Smith’s would 
mind Pinniewinks’ awl no more than a cambric ruff minds a 
hot piccadUloe-needle. Bj'it tell*, me, gentlefolke, if the devil 
ever had such a hand amoug^, ye, 0$ to snatclf< away your 
smitlis and your artists from imder your nose, when the good 
Abbots of Abingdon had their* own 1 By Our Lady, no I—they 
had their hallowed tapers, and their holy w^ter, and, their Yelks, 
and what not* could send the foulest fiends a-piwking.^—Go ask 
a heretic parson to do the like—But turs were a comfortable 
people.” ' 

“ Very true, Dame Crank.” said the hostler; “ so said Simp 
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kins of Sinnoiibum when the curate kissed his wife,—‘ They are 
a comfortable people,’ said he.’’ 

“ Sil^n^e, thou foul-mouthed vermin,” said Dame Crajik; 
“ it fit for a heretic horse-boy. like thee, ^to handle such' a 
text as the Catholic clergy 

“In t^’oth no, dame,” replied the man of oatsj “and as 
you yourself are now no te^ for their handling, •dame, wliat- 
over may have been the case in your day, I think we had e’en 
better leave un alone.” 

At this last exchange of sarcasm, Dame Crank set up her 
throat, and began a horrible exclamation against Jack Iloatler, 
under cover of which Tressilian and his attendant escaped into 
tlic house. ^ 

• Tliey had no sooner entered a private chamber, to which 
Goodman Oi'ane himself had condescended to usher them, and 
despatched their worthy and obsequious host on the errand of 
procuring wine and refreshment, than Way land Smith began 
to give vent to his self-importance. 

• “ You see, sir,” said he, addressing Tressilian, “ that I nothing 
fabled in asserting that I possessed fully the mighty mystery ol 
a farrier, or mareschal, as the French more honourably term 
us. These dog hostlers, who, i|fter all, are the better judges in 
such a case, kuow what credit they slmuld attach to my medi¬ 
caments. I call you to witness, worshipful Mjiatcr Tressilian, 
that, nought, .^ve the loice of calumny and the hand of 
malicious viol^co, hath driven me forth from a station in 
which I held a place alike useful and houoiu'ed,” 

“ I bear wituesh, my friend, but will reserve my listening,” 
answered TressUian, “for a safer time; unless, indeed, jou 
deefn H essential to your reputation, to be translated, like your 
late dwelling, by 4be assistance of a flash of fire. For you see 
your^jest friends reckon you no better than a mere sorcerer.” 

“ Now, Hojfven forgive thein^” 8aid®the artist, “ who confoiuid 
lijamed skirf with unljpwful iqagic! I trust a man may be a's 
skilful, or more so, than the best chirurgef>n ever meddled with 
horsq^flesh, and yet may be upoft the matter Ijjttle more than 
other ordinary men, or at the worst no coiyuroi.” 

“ Gk>d forbidflse I” said Tressilian. “ But be'silent just for 
the present, since her^ comes mine host with an assistant, who 
seems something of the least.”* 

Fivery body about the inn, Dame Crank herself included, had 
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been indeed eo interested and agitated by the etoiy they had 
heard of Wayland Smith, and by the new, varying, and more 
marvellous editions of the incident, whi(!K arrived fr(^|ft various 
quarters, that mine host, in his righteous determination*" to 
accommodate his guests, had been able to obtain the assistance 
of none of his household, saving that of a little boy, a junior 
tapster, of about twelve years old, who was called Sampson. 

“ I wish,” he said, apologising to his guests, as he set down 
a flagon of sack, and promised some food immediately,—I 
wish the devil had flown away with my wife and my whole 
family instead of this 'VV'ayland Smith, who, I daresay, after 
all said and done, was much less worthy of the distinctiou 
which Satan has done^iiti.” 

“I hold opinion with you, good fellow,” replied Waylarfd 
Smith; “ and 1 will drink to you upon that argument.” 

Not that I would justify any man who deals with the 
devil,” said mine host, after having pledged Wayland in a 
rousing draught of sack, “ but that—Saw ye ever better sack, 
my masters'?—but that, I say, a man had better deal with*a 
dozen cheats and scoundrel fellows, such as this Wayland Smith, 
than with a devil incaraate, that takes possession of house and 
home, bed and board.” i 

The poor fellow’s detail of grievances was here interrupted 
by the shrill voi<^ of his helpmate, screaming from the kitchen, 
to which he instantly hobbled, craving pai*don, of his guests, 
lie was no sooner gone than Wayland Smith expressed, by 
every contemptuous epithet in the language, his utter scorn for 
a nincompoop who stuck his head under his wife’s apron-string ; 
and intimated, that, saving for the sake of the horses, which 
required both rest and food, he would advise his woiphiJ)ful 
Master Tressilian to push on a stage farther, ratheivthan pay 
a reckoning to such a mean-spirited, crow-trodden, henpfecked 
coxcomb, as Gaflfer Crane. ^ ^ 

The arrival of a large dish tof go#d cow-heel* and bawvi 
something soothe fhe asperity of the artist, which wholly 
vanished before a choice oapdh, so delicately roasted, thq| the 
lard frothed qu it, said Wayland, like Maytdew on»a lily; and 
both Gaffer Crane and his good dame became, fti his eyes, very 
painstaking, accommodating, obliging peAons. 

According to ‘the manners of»the times, the master and his 
attendant sat at the same table, and the latter observed, with 
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regret, h^w little attention Treseilian paid to hia meal. He 
recollected, indeed, the pain he had given by mentioning the 
maideii ^ whose confl^ny he first seen him; but, fearful 
of* touching upon a topic too tender to be^tampered with, he 
chose to ascribe his abstinence to another cause. 

“This fare is perhaps too coarse for your worship,” said 
Wayland, as the limbs of the capon disappeared before his own 
exertions; “but had you dwelt as long as I have done in 
j^uder dungeon, which Flibbertigibbet has translated to the 
upper elemefit, a place where I dared^ hardly broil my food, lest 
the smoke should be seen without, you would think a fair 
capon a more welcome dainty,” 

“ If you are pleased, friend,” saii ^Tressilian, “ it is well, 
Nevertheless, hasten thy meal if thou canst, for this place 
is unfriendly to tliy safety, and my concerns crave travelling,” 
Allowing, therefore, their horses no more rest than was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for them, they pursued their journey by a 
forced march os far as Bradford, where they reposed themselves 
ftr the night. 

The next morning found them early travellers. And, not tu 
fatigue the reader with unnecessary particulars, they traversed 
without adventure the countie* of Wiltshire and Somerset, and 
about n®on of the third day after Tressilian’s leaving Cumnor, 
arrived at Sir Hugh Robsart’a seat, called Lidcote Hall, on the 
frontiers of IWonshire. • 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

,Ah me ! the flower and blossom of your house, 

'IJie wind hath blown away to other towers, 

• • Joanna Bailie’s Family Leoend. 

. • • 

The ancient seat of Lidcote Hall situated near the 
village of the same name, and Adjoined the wild and extensive 
forest of Exmoor, plentifully stocked with game, in which some 
ancient rights,‘*belonging to the Robsart family, entitled Sir 
Hugh to pursue his favourite amusement of the chase. The 
old mansioii was a low, ven^ble building, ^occupying a con¬ 
siderable space of ground, which was surrounded by a deep 
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moat. The approach find drawbridge were defended by an 
octagonal tower, of ancient brick-work, but so clothed with ivy 
and other creepers, that it was difi&eull to dwcover^ qf wliat 
materials it was ^onstructed.a The angles of this tower were 
each decorated with a turret, whimsically various in form and 
in size, and, therefore, very unlike the monotonous stone pepper¬ 
boxes, which' in modem Gothic architecture, are employed for 
the same purpose. One of these turrets was square, and occu- 
[)ied as a clock-house. But the clock was now standing stiK; 
a circumstance peculiarly striking to Tressiliaii, because the 
good old knight, among other harmless peculiarities, had a 
fidgety anxiety abput the exact measurement of time, very 
common to those whQ^h&ve a great deal of that commodity to 
dispose of, and find it lie heavy upon their hands,—just as wV) 
see shopkeepers amuse themselves with taking an exact account 
of their stock at the time there is least demand for it. 

The entrance to the courtyard of the old mansion lay 
through an archway, surmounted by the aforesaid tower, but 
the drawbridge was down, and one leaf of the mui-studddd 
folding-doors stood carelessly open. Tressilian hastily rode 
over the drawbridge, entered the court, and began to call loudly 
on the domestics % their name^ For some time he was only 
answered by the echoes and the howling of the hounds, whose 
ketmel lay at no great distance from the mansion, and was 
surrounded by the same moat. At# length WU Badger, the 
old and favourite attendant of the knight, who acted alike as 
b(iuire of his body, and superintendent of his sports, made his 
appearance. The stout, weather-beaten forebter showed great 
signs of joy when he recognised Tressilian. ^ 

“ Lord love you,” he said, “ Master Edmund, be it t^pir in 
flesh and fell ? —Then, thou mayest do some good on Sir Hugh, 
for it passes the wit of man, that is, of mine pwn, and the 
Curate's, and Master Mumblazen'c, to do aught wl' un.” 

“Is Sir Hugh then worse *since £ went a\^y, Willi” 
demanded Tressilian. • 

“ For worse J.n body—no—“he is much better,” replied^ the 
domestic ; “ but he is clean mazed as it werq,—eats and clrinks 
as he was wont—but sleeps not, or rather wakefr not, for he is 
3ver in a sort of twilight, that is neithef deeping nor wakjng. 
Dame Swiueford *(;hought it was like the dead palsy.—But, no, 
no, dame, said 1, it is the heart, it Is the heart.” 
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“ Can 3^0 not stir his mind to any pastimes said Tressilian. 

“ He is clean and quite off his sports,” said Will Badger ; 
“hath* neither* toucB^* bankgammon or shovel-board—nor 
looked on the big book of harro-^l^y wi’ Mas^r Mumblazen. I 
let the clock run down, thinking the missing the bell might 
somewhat move him, for you know, Master Edmund, he was 
particular in counting time; but he never said aVord on’t, so 
I may e’en set the old chime fowling again. I made bold to 
tiead on Bungay’s tail too, and you l^ow what a round rating 
that would ha’ cost me once a-day—but he minded the poor 
tyke’s whine no more than a madge Sowlet whooiiing down the 
chimney—so the case is beyond me.” 

“Thou shalt tell me the rest wiJihii\ doors, Will.—Mean¬ 
while, let this person be ta’en to the Tnittery, and used with 
respect—He is a man of art.” 

“ White art or black art, I would,” said Will Badger, “ that 
he had any art which could help us.—Here, Tom Butler, look 
to the man of art—and see that he steals none of thy spoons, 
ltd,” he added, in a whisper to the butler, who showed himself 
at a low window. “I have known as honest a faced fellow 
have art enough to do that.’* • 

He then ushered Tressilian ^to a low p^tlour, and went, at 
his desir*, to see in what state his master was, lest the sudden 
retiiin of his darling pupil, and proposed son-in-law, should 
affect him tc^ strongly, « He returned immediately, and said 
that Sir Hugh was dozing in his elbow-chair, but that Master 
Mumblazen would acquaint Master Tressilian the instant he 
awaked. * 

“ But it is chance if he knows you,” said the huntsman, “ for 
forgotten the name of every hound in the pack. T 
thought about a week since he had gotten a favourable turn: 
—‘ ^ddle mq old Sorrel,’ said he suddenly, after he had taken 
his usual ni^lH-draught out oi the great silver grace cup, ‘ and 
'l;^ke the haimds to M«mt H^zelhurst to-morrow.’ Ghxd men 
were we all, and out we had him in the tnorning, and he rode 
to cover as usual, with never a \^rd spoken but that the wind 
was south,•and the^scent would lie. But ere we had uncoupled 
the hounds, h«r began to stare round him, lilte a man that 
wakes suddenly out of a dream—• turns bridle and walks back 
to Hall again, and leaves us^ hunt at leisure by ourselves, 
we listed.” 
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“ You teU a heavy tale, Will,” replied TressUiau ; but Gk)d 
must help us—there is no aid in man.” * 

“ Then you bring us no news of young«Mi8trfi8S Amy J—But 
what need I ask—your bro^’tells the story. Ever*! hoped, 
that if any man could or would track her, it must be you. All’s 
over and lost now. But if ever I have that Varney within 
reach of a flight-shot, I will bestow a forked shaft on him; and 
that I swear by salt and bread.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and Master Mumblazen ap¬ 
peared , a withered, thin, elderly gentleman, with q, cheek like 
a winter apple, and his grey hair partly concealed by a small 
high hat, shaped like a cone, or rather like such a strawberry- 
basket as London fruiterers exhibit at their windows. He was 
too sententious a per^n to waste words on mere salutation cj 
so, having welcomed Treasilian with a nod and a shake of the 
hand, he beckoned him to foUow to Sir Hugh’s great chamber, 
which the good knight usually inhabited. Will Badger fol¬ 
lowed, unasked, anxious to see whether his master would be 
lelieved from his state of apathy by the arrival of Treasilian. • 

In a long low parlour, amply furnished with implements of 
the chase, and with silv^uii trophies, by a massive stone chimney, 
over which hung &. sword and ,8uit of armour, somewhat ob¬ 
scured by neglect, sat Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote, § man of 
large size, which had been only kept within moderate compass 
by the constant use of violent exercise. It seemed to Tres- 
silian that the lethargy under which his old fridnd appeared to 
labour, had, even during his few weeks’ absence, added bulk to 
his person, at least it had obviously diminished the vivacity of 
his eye, which, as they entered, first followed Master Mumblazen 
slowly to a large oaken desk, on which a ponderous volume «tay 
open, and then rested, as if in uncertainty, on J;he strapger who 
liad entered along with him. The Curate, a grey-headed clergy¬ 
man, who had been a confessor the days of Queen Mary, sat 
with a book in his hand in ano,ther recess in th^^apartment. 
He, too, signed a moiKnful greeting to Tressilian, and laid his 
book aside, to watch the efleiat his appearance should produce 
on the afflicted W man. . 

As Tressiliah, his own eyes filling fast witli taars, approached 
more and more nearly to the father of hia betrothed bride, Sir 
Hugh’s intdligenfce seemed to revive. He sighed heavily^ as 
one who awakens from a state of stupor, a slight ^nvulsion 
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passed over his features, he opened his arms without speaking 
a word, an^ as Treasilian threw himself into them, he folded 
him to J^is bosom. • . *. 

‘4 Ther^ is something left to liv6,for yet," w|re the first words 
he uttered; and while he 8jX)ke, he gave vent to hia feelings in 
a paroxysm of weeping, the tears chasing each other down hia 
sunburnt cheeks and long white beard. • 

“ I ne’er thought to have thanked God to see my master 
weep,” said Will Badger; “ but now I do, though I am like to 
weep for con^pany.” 

“I will ask thee no questions," siid the old knight; “no 
questions—none, Edmund—thou hast not ^ found her, or so 
found her, that she were better lost." ^ 

• Tressilian was unable to reply, etherise than by putting 
hia hands before his face. 

“ It is enough—it is enough. But do not thou weep for her, 
Edmund. I have cause to weep, for she was my daughter,— 
thou ha.st cause to rejoice, that she did not become thy wife.— 
Gteat God I thou knowest best what is good for us—It was my 
nightly prayer that I should see Amy and Edmund wedded,— 
had it been granted, it had now been gali added to bitterness." 

“ Be comforted, my friend,” §aid the Our^e, addressing Sir 
Hugh, “ ^t cannot be that the daughter of all our hopes and 
affections is the vile creature you would bespeak her." 

“Oh, no," replied Sir JIugh, impatiently, “I were wrong 
to name bromly the base thing she is become—there ia 
some new court name for it, I warrant me. It is honour 
enough for the daughter of an old De’nshire clown to be the 
Icman of a gay courtier,—of Varney too,—of Varney, whose 
graadsiro was relieved by my father, when his fortune was 
broken a^ the battle of—the battle of—where Richard was 
slain^pr-out on my memory 1—and I warrant none of you will 
help me"-i • « 

• ^ “ The bakCle of Bosw^b,” s^id Master Mumblazen, “ stricken 

between Richard Crookback and Henry Tudor, grandsire of the 
Queen that now is, primo Hetirici Svpt^i; aqd in the year 
one tlrousapd four^ hundred and eighty-five Christum 

nahim” ^ 

“ Ay, even so," said* the old Knight, “ every child knows it 
—Hut my poor head forget^ all. it should* remember, and 
remembers only what it would most willingly forget. My 
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brain has been at fault, Tressilian, almost ever since thou hast 
been away, and even yet it hunts coimter.” 

“ Your worship,” said the good clergyilian, “diad bettor retire 
to your apartment, and try^to sleep for a little space,—the 
physician left a composing draught,**-and our Great Physician 
has commanded us to use earthly means, that we may be 
strengthened^ to sustain the trials he sends us.” 

“True, true, old friend,” said Sir Hugh, “and we will bear 
our trials manfully—We have lost but a woman.—See Tp\s- 
Bilian,”—he drew from his bosom a long ringlet of, fair hair,— 
“ see this look!—I toll thee, Edmund, the very night she dis¬ 
appeared, when she bid me good even, as she was wont, she 
hung about my neck, and fondled me more than usual; and I, 
like an old fool, held her by this lock, until she took her scivssor,^, 
severed it, and left it in iny hand,—as all I was > ever to see 
inore of her.” 

Tressilian was unable to reply, well judging what a compli¬ 
cation of feelings must have crossed the bosom of the unhappy 
fugitive at that cniel moment. The clergyman was about '.,0 
speak, but Sir Hugh interrupted him, 

“ I know what you would say, Master Curate—after all, it is 
but a look of woman’s tresses,—T>and by woman, shame, and sin, 
and death, came into an innocent world—And learned Master 
Mumblazen, too, can say scholarly things of their inferiority,” 

“ G’est said Master Mumblazen, “ ^ui se bast, el qui 

conseilhj* 

“ Tnie,” said Sir Hugh, “ and we will bear us, therefore, like 
men who have both mettle and wisdom in use—Tressilian, thou 
art as welcome as if thou hadst brought better news. But we 
have spoken too long dry-lipped.—Amy, fill a cup of vine 
to Edmund, and another to me.” Then instantly recollecting 
that he had called upon her who could not hesir, he shook his 
head, and said to the clergyman, “ This grief is termy bewildered 
mind what the Church of Lidcofe is tocour park: we may lose 
ourselves among the 4)riars and thickets for a little space, but 
from the end of each avenue- we see the old grey steeple and 
the grave of my forefathers. I would I wer^ to travel that road 
to-morrow.” u 

Tressilian and the Curate joined in urging the exhausted 
old man to lay himself to rest, and at length prevdled. 
Treesilian remained by his pillow till he saw that slumber at 
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length sunk down on him, and then returned to consult with 
the Curate, what steps should be adopted in those unhappy 
circums^nces. • • . * • 

l^ey c8uld not exclude from*.these delij/erations Master’ 
Michael Mumblazen; and they admitted him the more readily, 
that besides what hopes they entertained from his sagacity, 
they knew him to be so great a friend to taciturnity^ that there 
was no doubt of his keeping counsel. Ho was an old bachelor, 
of good family, but small fortune, and distantly related to the 
House of Robsart j in virtue of which connection, Lidcote Hall. 
had been honoured with his residence for the last twenty years. 
His company was agreeable to Sir Hugh, chiefly on account of 
liis profound learning, which, though ibionjy relatetl to heraldry 
jmd genealogy, with such scraps of history as connected them¬ 
selves with these subjects, was precisely of a kind to captivate 
the good old knight; besides the convenience which he found 
in having a friend to appeal to, when his own memory, as 
frequently happened, proved infum, and played him false 
co»cemmg names and dates, which, and all similar deficiencies. 
Master Michael Mumblazen supplied with duo brevity and 
discretion. And, indeed, in matters concerning the modem 
world, he often gave, in his enigmatical ancf heraldic phrase, 
advice which was well worth attending to, or in 'Will Badger’s 
language, started the game while others beat the bush. 

“We have an unhagpy time of it with the good Knight, 
Master Edmuna,” said the Ourate. “I have not suffered so 
much since I was tom away from my beloved flock, and com¬ 
pelled to abandon them to the Romish wolves.” 

“That was in Tertio MarioBy' said Master Mumblazen. 

• “^n the name of Heaven,” continued the Ourate, “ tell us, 
has your time bem better spent than ours, or have you any 
news #f that, unhappy maiden, who, being for so many years 
the principal jiy of this broke%-down*house, is now proved our 
greatest unhappiness'? ^ave jou not at least discovered her 
place of residence?” ♦ 

“I have,” replied Tressilian. •^‘Know you Qumnor Place, 
near OxforeJJ” ^ ^ 

“Surely,” said*the clergyman; “it was a house of removal 
for the monks of Abingflon.” 

“ "^hose arms,” said Master Hfichael, “ I have seen over a stone 
chimney in the hall—a cross patonee betwixt four martlete.” 

Vv>*. xiL n 
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“ Tliere,” said Tressilian, “ this unhappy maiden resides, in 
company with the villain Varney, But for a straiige mishap, 
my sword had revenged all oui; injuries,® as well os hers, on his 
worthless head." ^ ‘ • 

“Thank God, that kept thine hand from blood-guiltiness, 
rash young msui!" answered the Curate. “ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Burd, and I will repay it. It were better study to 
free her from the villainV nets of infamy.” 

“ They are called in heraldry, laquei amoris, or lac^ d'amo^ ” 
said Mumblazem , 

“ It is ill that I requirfi your aid, my friends,” said Tressilian j 
“I am resolved to accuse this villain, at the very foot of the 
throne, of falsehood, set^iction, and breach of hospitable laws. 
The Queen shall hear me, tlioiigh the Earl of lieicester, the 
villain’s patron, stood at her right hand.” « 

“ Her Grace,” said the Curate, “ hath set a comely example 
of continence to her subjects, and will doubtless do justice on 
this inhospitable robber. But wert thou not better apply to 
the Eail of Leicester, in the first place, for justice on his servac^t 1 
If he grants it, thou dost save the risk of making thyself a 
powerful adversary, which will certainly chance, if, in the first 
instance, you acedae his master,of the horse and prime favourite 
before the Queen." 

“ My mind revolts from your counsel," said Tressilian. “ I 
cannot brook to plead my noble p^ron’s cause;;—the unhappy 
Amy’s cause—before any one save my lawful wvereigu. Lei¬ 
cester, thou wilt say, is noble—be it so—he is but a subject like 
ourselves, and I will not carry my plaint to him, if I can tlo 
better. Still, I will think on what thou hast said,—^but I must 
have your assistance to persuade the good Sir Hugh to make 
me his commissioner and fiduciary in this matter, fpr 'it is in 
his name I must speak, and not in my own. ^ince sh^ is so 
far changed, as to dote upon this empty profli^te courtier, he 
shall at least do her the justice jyvhich is yet in his«j)ower." 

“ Better she died cceld)8 and sine prole,** said Mumhiazen, 
with more animation than he usually expressed, “than part, 
per paU, the noble coat of Robsart with tha| of Such a 
miscreant I"' n, 

“ If it be your object, as I cannot question,” said the clergy¬ 
man, “to savej as much as is^yet pqssible, the credit of this 
unhappy young woman, I repeat, you should apply,.in the first 
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instance, tu the Earl of Leicester. He is aa absolute in hia 
household as the Queen in her^ kingdom, and if he expresses to 
Varney'^that such is hil pleasure, her honour will not stand so 
publiely dbmmitted,” *• ^ 

“You are right, you right,” said Tii^ilian eagerly, 
“and I thank you for pointing out what I overlooked in my 
haste. I little thought ever to have besought gface of Lei¬ 
cester ; but I could kneel to the proud Dudley, if doing so could 
remove one shade of shame from this unhappy damsel. You 
will assist me thon to procure the necessary powers from Sir 
Hugh Robsart ?” 

The Curate assured him of his assistance, and the herald 
nodded assent, • ^ 

•“ You must hold yourselves also in readiness to testify, in Case 
you aro called upon, tlie open-hearted hospitality which our good 
patron exercised towards this deceitful traitor, and the solicitude 
with which he laboured to seduce his unhappy daughter.” 

“ At first,” stiid the clergyman, “ she did not, as it seemed tc 
ni», much affect his company, but latterly I saw them often 
together.” 

“/SViuat in the parlour,” said Michael l^mnblazen, “and 
pasnant in the garden.” » 

“I oncQ came on them by chance,” said the priest, “ iu the 
South wood, in a spring evening—Varney was muffled in a 
russet cloak, so .that I saw #ot his face,—they separated hastily, 
as they heal’d me rustle amongst the leaves, and I observed she 
timncd her head and looked long after him." 

“With neck r&jiJIb/rdant" said the herald—“and on the day 
of l^er flight, and that was on Saint Austen’s Eve, I saw Var- 
n»y’s*gjpom, attired in his liveries, hold his master’s horse and 
Mistress Amy’s palfrey, bridled and saddled proper, behind the 
wall of the churchyard.” 

“And now fc she found mewed up in his secYet place of 
retirement,” afSid Tressilialn. “ J'he villain is taken in the man¬ 
ner ; and I well wish he may deny his crim%, that I may thrust 
conviction down his fiilae throat! • But I must prepare for my 
journef. De you, ^ntlemen, dispose my patron to grant me 
such powers as ane needful to act in hia name.” 

So ^ying, Tressilian teft the room. 

“ He is too hot,” said the Curate ; “ and I pra/ to God that he 
may grant him the patience to deal with Varney as is fitting.” 
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“ Patience and Varney,” said Mumblazen, “ is wojse heraldry 
than metal upon metal. He is^ more false than a siren, more 
rapacious than a griffin, more* poisonofls than a w^prn, and 
more cruel than 41, lion rampant.” 

^'Yet I doubt much,” said the*Curate, “whether we can 
with all right ask from Sir Hugh Robsart, being in his present 
condition, aHfiy deed deputing bis paternal right iu Mistress Amy 
to whomsoever”- 

“ Your reverence need not doubt that,” said Will Badger, 
who entered as he spokg, “ for I will lay my life# he is another 
man when he wakes, than he has been these thirty days past.” 

“Ay, Will,” s^d the Curate, “hast thou then so much con¬ 
fidence in Doctor Di^^lerim’s draught?” 

“Not a whit,” said Will, “because master ne’er tasted^ a 
drop on’t, seeing it was emptied out by the housemaid. But 
here’s a gentleman, who came attending on Master Tressilian, 
has given Sir Hugh a draught that is worth twenty of yon un. 
I have spoken cunningly with him, and a better farrier, or one 
who hath a more just notion of horse and dog ailment, I have 
never seen ; and such a one would never be unjust to a Chris¬ 
tian man.” ^ 

“A farrier 1 you saucy gr<»om—And by whose authority, 
pray ?” said the Curate, rising in surprise and indignation; “ or 
who will be warrant for this new physician ?” 

“ For authority, an it like your reverence, h^- had mine; and 
for warrant, I trust I have not been five-ahd-twenty years 
in this house, without having right to warrant the giving of a 
draught to beast or body—I who can gie'a drench and a ball, 
and bleed, or blister, if need, to ray very self.” 

The counsellors of the house of Rolmrt thought it^ rasehto 
carry this information instantly to Tressilian, who ;as speedily 
summoned before him Wayland Smith, and demanded of him 
(in private however) by whwj authority he llkd ventured to 
administer any medicine to Sir .Hugh ^bsart ? 

“ Why,” replied the artist, “ your worship cannot but remem¬ 
ber that I told you I had ra^de more progress into my master’s 
-—I mean the learned Doctor Doboobie's-^mysteryi than'lie was 
willing to own; and indeed half of his quarrel and malice 
against me was, that, besides that I %ot something too deep 
his secrets, several disceiming persons, and particularly a 
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buxom yoimg widow of Abingdon, preferred my prescriptions 
to his.” ^ 

“ Nqpe of thy bnffdbnery, sir,” said Tressilian, sternly. “ If 
thcfu hasf trifled with us—much haore, if tho|i hast done aught 
tliat may prejudice Sir HiJ^h Robsart’s health, thou shalt find 
thy grave at the bottom of a timmine.” 

“ I know too little of the great arcarmm to coftvert the ore 
to gold,” said Wayland, firmly. “ But truce to your appre¬ 
hensions, Master Tressilian—I understood the good Knight’s 
case, from wiiat Master William Badger told me; and I hope 
I am able enough to administer a poor dose of mandragom, 
which, with the sleep that must needs follow, is all that Sir 
Hugh Robsart requires to settle his dj^trapght brains.” 

• “1 trust thou dealest fairly with me, Wayland?” said Tres¬ 
silian. • 

“ Most fairly and honestly, as the event shall show,” replied 
the artist. “What would it avail me to liarm the poor old 
man for whom you axe interested ? you, to whom I owe it, that 
Goffer Pinniewinks is not even now rending my flesh and sinews 
with his accursed pincers, and probing every mole in my body 
with his sharpened awl (a murrain on the hands which forged 
it!) in order to find out the ivitch’s mark*!—I trust to yoke 
myself a humble follower to your worship’s train, and I only 
wish to have my faith judged of by the result of the good 
Knight’s slum^rs.” • 

Wayland Smith was right in his prognostication. The seda¬ 
tive draught which his skill had prepared, and Will Badger’s 
confidence had adilimistercd, was attended with the most bene- 
fici^ effects. The patient’s sleep was long and healthful; and 
tiie*pftor old knight awoke, humbled indeed in thought, and 
weak in frame, y«t a much better judge of whatever was sub¬ 
jected to hia» intellect than he had been for some time past. He 
resisted for S while the projKsal made by his friends, that 
’Tressilian ^ould undertake a« journey to court, to attempt the 
recovery of his daughter, and the redress of her wrongs, in so 
far as they might yet be repair^ “ Let her; go,” he said; 
“ she* is but a hayk that goes down the wind * I would not 
bestow even a whistle to reclaim her.” But though he for some 
time maintained this Argument, he was at length convinced it 
was his duty to take the part tp which natural Section mclined 
him, andnionsent that such efforts as could yet be made should 
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be used by Tressilian in behalf of his daughter. He subscribed, 
therefore, a warrant of attorney, such as the Cumte’s skill 
enabled him to draw up; for in thoee ^leimpl® days thf clergy 
were often the ^visers of their flock in law as well as* in 
gospel. * 

All matters were prepared for Tressilian’s second departure, 
within twenly-four hours after he had returned to Lidcote Hall, 
but one material circumstance had been forgotten, which 
was first called to the remembrance of Tressilian by Master 
Mumblazen. “ You are ping to court, Master Tressilian,’' said 
he; “you will please remember that your blazonry must be 
mqmt, and or —i^o other tinctures will pass current.” I’he 
remark was equally ju|t asd embarrassing. To prosecute a suit 
at court, ready money was as indispensable even in the golden 
days of Elizabeth as at any succeeding period; and it was a 
commodity little at the command of the inhabitants of Lidcote 
Hall. Tressilian was liimself poor; the revenues of good Sir 
Hugh Robsart were consumed, and even anticipated, in his 
hospitable mode of living; and it was finally necessary that tlfe 
herald who staited the doubt should himself solve it. Master 
Michael Mumblazen ddl so by producing a bag of money, con¬ 
taining nearly three hundred ^pounds in gold and silver of 
various coinage, the savings of twenty years; which, he now 
without spealdng a syllable upon the subject, dedicated to the 
service of the patron whose sheltc’' rand protec^uni had given 
him the means of making this little hoard. Tressilian accepted 
it without affectmg a moment’s hesitation, and a mutual grasp 
of the liand was all that passed betwixt thfem, to express the 
pleasure which the one felt in dedicating his all to 8ucl\ a 
purpose, and that which the other received from findjug bit 
material an obstacle to the success of his journey so ^suddenly 
removed, and in a manner so unexpected. « 

While Tre-ssilian was makings preparations foi^' his departure 
early the ensuing moniing, Wayland Smith desirfed to speak 
with him; and, expressing his hope that be had been pleased 
with the opei;ation of his ihedicine in behalf of Sir Hugh 
Robsart, added his desire to accompany him to ccurt. "This 
was indeed what Tressilian himself had aeverai times thought 
of; for the shrewdness, alertness of understanding, and variety 
of resource, which this fellow bad exhibited during the time 
they had travelled together, had made him sensible that his 
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assistanoGjinight be of importance. But then Wayland was in 
danger from the grasp of law.; and of this Tressilian reminded 
him, Hflqptioning something, ah the same time, of the pincers 
of* Pinniewinks, and the warrahi of Master Justice Blindas. 
Wayland Smith laughed iSbth to scorn. 

“ See you, air !” said he, “ I have changed my garb from- that 
of a farrier to a serving-man; but were it still it was, look 
at my mustaches—they now hang down—I will but turn them 
np. and dye them with a tincture that 1 know of, and the devil 
will scarce know me again.” , 

He accompanied these words with the appropriate action ; 
and in less than a minute, by setting up hia mustaches aud his 
hair, he seemed a diifcrent person frtm Jaim that had but now 
Entered the room. Still, however, Tressilian hesitated to accept 
his services, and the artist became proportionably urgent. 

“ I owe you life and limb,” he said, “ and 1 woidd fain pay 
•a part of the debt, esi)ecially as I know from Will Badger on 
what dangerous service your worship is bound, I do not, indeed, 
fretend to be what is called a man of mettle, one of those ruffling 
tear-cats, who maintain tlieir master’s quarrel with sword and 
buckler. Nay, I am even one of those nvlio^ hold the end of a 
. feast better than the beginnirig of a fray. But I know that I 
<;an serve your worship better in such quest as yours than any 
of these sword-and-dagger men, and that my head will be worth 
an hundred of tlieir haud«.” 

Tressilian still hesitated. He knew not much of this strange 
fellow, and was doubtful how far he could repose in him the 
(Minfidenco necessaiy to render him a useful attendant upon the 
pnesent emergency. Ere he had come to a determination, the 
"^■aln^ling of a horse was heard in the courtyard, and Master 
Mmnbldfeen and*Will Badger both entered hastily into Tressi- 
liarrti chamb^, speaking alraast at the same moment. 

Here i^ a serving-man on*the bonniest grey tit I ever see’d 

in my life,^ said Will fiadge?, who got the start;-“having 

on his arm a silver cognisance, being a flVe-drake holding in bis 
moiijih a brick-bat, under a coif)net of an Earl’s degree,” said 
Master Mlimblazeii, “and bearing a letter sealed.of the same.” 

Tressilian t5ok the letter, which was addressed “ To the 
worshipful Master lIHmnnd Tressilian, our loving kinsman— 
Those—ride, ride, ride—for thy life, for thy life, for thy life.” 
He then* opened it, and found the following contents .*— 
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“ Master Tressilian, our ^ 

GOOD Friend and Cousin, 

“ We are at present so ill at ease, and othen^e so vnlxappily 
circumstanced, th«^t we axe desirous to have around us those of 
our friends on whose loving kindness we can most especially 
repose confi(]ence; amongst whom we hold oiu good Master 
Tressilian one of the foremost and nearest, both in good will 
and good ability. We therefore pray you, with your most 
convenient speed, to repair to our poor lodging, at Say’s Coufl, 
near Deptford, where we will treat farther with yofU of matters 
which we deem it not fit to commit unto writing. And so 
we bid you heartily farewell, being your loving kinsman to 
command, • 

“ Katclipfb, Earl of Sussex.” 

( 

“ Send up the messenger instantly, Will Badger,” said Tres- 
r<ilian ; and as the man entered the room, he exclaimed, “ Aha,, 
Stevens, is it you ? how does my good lord 

“Ill, Master Tressilian,” was the messenger’s reply, “and 
having therefore the more need of good friends around him.” 

“ But what is my lord’s malady 1” said Tressilian anxiously. 
“ I heard nothiug bf his being ill” 

“I know not, sir,” replied the man; “ he is very ill at ease. 
The leeches are at a stand, and many of his household suspect 
foul practice—witchcraft, or worse.” 

“What are the symptoms?” said Wayland Smith, stepping 
forward hastily. 

“ Anan ?” said the messenger, not comprehending his meaning. 

“ What does he ail 1” said Wayland; “ where lies his disease,?” 

The man looked at Tressilian, as if to know whetl^ftr^ hu 
sliould answer these inquiries from a stranger^ and rooeiving a 
sign in the affirmative, he hastily enumerated gradual lois of 
strength, nocturnal perspiration, and loss of appetite, faintness, 
etc. 

“Joined,” said Wayland, “ to a gnawing pain in the stomach, 
and a low fever ?” '' 

“Even so,” said the messenger, somewhat surprised. 

“ I know how the disease is caused,” said tbo artist, “ and I 
know the cause. Your master has eaten bf the manna of Saint 
Nicholas. I know the cure too^—my master shall not say I 
studied in his laboratory for nothing.” 
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“ How ijiean you ?” said Tressilian, frowning; “ we speak of 
one of the first nobles of England. Bethink you, this is no sub¬ 
ject foii buffoonery. ” • • « 

‘'God forbid !" said Wayland*Smith. “Iisay that I know 
his disease and can cure him. Remember what I did for Sir 
Hugh Robeart.” 

“We will set forth instantly,” said Tressilian. *“God calls 
us.” 

•Accordingly, hastily mentioning this new motive for his 
instant departure, though without alljiding to either the suspi-* 
cions of Stevens or the assurances of Wayland Smith, he took 
the kindest leave of Sir Hugh and the family at Lid(J 0 te Hall, 
who accompanied him with prayers arid blessings, and, attended 
by Wayland and the Earl of Sussex’s domestic, travelled with 
the utmost ^peed towards London. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

• Ay, I know you have arsenic,* 

Vitriol, sal-tartre, arjaile, alkaly, 

• Oinoper ; I know all.—This fellow, Captain, 

Will come in'time to be a great distiller, 

4ind give a say^(I will not say directly. 

But very near) at the philosopher’s stone. 

The ALonEMiST. 

Tressilian and ffis attendants pressed their route with all 
defipatch. He had asked the smith, indeed, when their de- 
pflftfufi was resolved on, whether he would not rather choose to 
avoid Beikshire, in which he had played a part so conspicuous 1 
But Wayland returned a confident answer. Ho liad employed 
the short interval they passed %,t LicJfcote Hall in transforming 
lumself in aSvmuderful lifanner." His wild and overgrown thicket 
of beard was now restrained to two small nfustaches on the upper 
lip, t^iined up in a military fashiftn. A tailor from the village 
of Lidcote (well paid) had exerted his skill, under his customer’s 
directions, so completely to alter Wayland’s outward man, 
and .take off from his*appearance almost twenty years of age, 
Formerly, besmeared with soo^ and charcoal—overgrown with 
hair, and bent double with the nature of his labour—disfigured 
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too by his odd and fantastic dress, he seemed a man qf fifty years 
old. But now, in a handsome suit of Tressilian’s livery, with a 
sword by his side, and a buckler on his thouldtsr, ho \oo^?:ed like 
a gay ruffling seiving-man, vliose age might be betwixt thirty 
and thirty-five, the very prime of human life. His loutish 
savage-looking demeanour seemed equally changed into a forward, 
sharp, and impudent alertness of look and action. 

When challenged by TressOian, who desired to know the 
cause of a metamorphosis so singular and so absolute, Waylflnd 
only answered by singing,a stave from a comedy, which was thou 
now, and was supposed, among the more favourable judges, to 
augur some genius on the part of the author. We are happy 
to preserve the couplet, which ran exactly thus— 

“ Ban, Ban, ca Caliban— > 

Get a now master—Be a new man.’' 

Although Tressilian did not recollect the versos, yet they re^ 
minded him that Waylaud had once been a stage-player, a 
('ircumstance which, of itself, accounted indifferently well for 
the readiness with which he could assume so total a change of 
personal appearan/'e. 'The artist himself was so confident of his 
disguise being completely changed, or of his having completely 
changed his disguise, which may be the more correclr mode ot 
speaking, that he regretted they were not to pass near his old 
place of retreat. ^ 

“ I could venture,” he said, in my present dress, and with 
your worship’s backing, to face Maatei Justice Blindas, even on 
a day of Quarter Sessions; and I would lifce to know what is 
become of Hobgoblin, who is like to play the devil in the wo-ld, 
if he can once slip the string, and leave his granny scad Ids 
Dominie—Ay, and the scathed vault 1” htf said; *^1 would 
willingly have seen what havoc the explosion o£ 5o mnclf gun¬ 
powder has made among ^oetd^ Demetrius DoDQphie’s retorts 
and phials. I warrant me, fame %aunts the Vale of the 
Whitehorse long after my body is rotten; and that many a 
lout ties up hifl horse, lays doVn his silver groat, and pipes like 
a sailor wiiiajling in a calm, for Wayland ^jnith 1^) come and 
shoe his tit for him. But the horse will catch*the founders ere 
the smith answers the call.” * ^ 

In tliis particular, indeed, W«yland proved a true prophet; 
and so easily do fables rise, that an obscure tradition of his 
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oxtrajordint^ practice in farriery prevails in the Vale of White¬ 
horse even unto this day; and neither the tradition of Alfred’s 
Victory, nor of the celebrated Pwsey Horn, are better preserved 
in Berkshire than the wild legencf of WaylandrSmith.'*^ 

The haste of the traveflera admitted their making no stay 
upon their joumey, save what the refreshment of the horses 
required, and as many of the places through which*they passed 
were under the influence of the Earl of Leicester, or persons 
immediately dependent on him, they thought it prudent to 
disguise their names, and the purpos^e of tlieir joumey. On 
such occasions the agency of Wayland Smith (by which name 
we shall continue to distinguish the artist, though his real name 
w^as Lancelot Wayland) was extremelyiiseryiceable. He seemed, 
irtdeed, to have a pleasure in displaying the alertness with which 
he could bidfle investigation, and amuse himself by putting the 
curiosity of tapsters and innkeepers on a false scent. During 
the course of their brief journey, three different and inconsistent 
reports were circulated by him on their account; namely, first, 
tlfet Tressilian was the Lord Deputy of Ireland, come over in 
disguise to take the Queen's pleasure concerning the great rebel 
Rory Oge MacCarthy MacMahon ; secondly, Jhat the said Tres¬ 
silian was an agent of Monsieuii coming to urge his suit to the 
liaud of Elizabeth; thirdly, that he was the Duke of Medina, 
come over, incognito, to adjust the quarrel betwixt Philip and 
that Princess.* 

Tressilhui was angry, and expostulated with the artist on the 
various inconveniences, and, in particular, the unnecessary 
degree of attentiofl to which they were subjected by the fig- 
m^ita he tlius circulated; but he was pacified (for who could 
against such an argument 1) by Wayland’s assuring 
him thatia general importance was attached to his own (Tres* 
silian^) strildi^ presence, which rendered it necessary to give an 
extraordinary feaou for the rabidity tod secrecy of his joumey. 

At length they appi^ached* the metropolis, where, owing to 
the more general recourse of strangers, thlir appearance excited 
neither observation nor inquiry, afld finally they entered London 
itself. • , , 

It was TressHian's purpose to go down directly to Deptford, 
where Lord Sussex redded, iti order to be near the court, then 
held at Greenwich, the favourite residence of Elizaheth, and 
* * Note 0, Legend of Wayland Smith. 
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honoured as her birthplace. Still a brief halt iu Jjondon was 
necessary; and it was somewhat prolonged by the earnest 
entreaties of Wayland Smith, wlbo dasirSd permission^ tg take a 
walk through th^ city. . ‘ 

“ Take thy sword and buckler, Imd follow me, then,” said 
Tressilian; “ I am about to walk myself, and we will go in 
company.” • 

This he said, because he was not altogether so secure of tlie 
fidelity of his now retainer, as to lose sight of him at this inter¬ 
esting moment, when rival factions at the court* of Elizabetlv 
were nmning so high. * Wayland Smith willingly acquiesced 
in the precaution, j>f which he probably conjectured the motive, 
but only stipulated, t]iat*his master should enter the ^lops of 
such chemists or apothecaries as he should point out, in walkirfg 
through Fleet Street, and permit him to make some necessary 
purchases. Tressilian agreed, and obeying the signal of his 
attendant, walked successively into more than four or five shops, 
where he observed that Wayland purchased in each only ono 
single drug, in various quantities. The medicines which he 
first asked for were readily furnished, each in succession, but 
those which he afterwards required were leas easily supplied— 
and Tressilian oblerved, that Wayland more than once, to the 
surprise of the shopkeeper, returned the gam or herb#that was 
offered to him, and compeDed him to exchange it for the right 
sort, or else went on to seek it elsewhtre. But ingredient, in 
particular, seemed almost impossible to be found. Some chemists 
plainly admitted they had never seen it—others denied that 
such a drug existed, excepting in the imaginittion of crazy alche¬ 
mists—and most of them attempted to satisfy their custonjer, 
by producing some substitute, which, when rejected by 
as not being what he had asked for, they maintained possessed, 
iu a superior degree, the self-same qualities, Iii general,•they 
all displayed some curiosity concerning the pur^so for which 
he wanted it. One old, raeagra chenoist, to whotfii the artisf 
put the usual question, in terms which Tressilian neither under¬ 
stood nor cou|4 recollect, antfsvered frankly, there was nqpe of 
that drug in ^London, unless Yoglan the J(^ chanced to have 
some of it upon hand. ' * 

“ I thought as much,” said Wayland, * And as soon aa they 
left the shop, he said to Tressilian, “ I crave your pardon, sir, 
but no artist can work without his tools. I must n<?eds go to 
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thifl Yoglan’s ; and I promise you, that if this detains you longer 
than your leisure seems to permit, you shall, nevertheless, bo 
well repaid, by the u^ I .will make of this rare drug. Permit 
me,*” he ^ded, to walk before ybp, for we a];:p now to quit the 
broad street, and we will nSake double speed if I lead the way,” 
Tressiliau acquiesced, and, following the smith down a lane 
which turned to the left hand towards the river, h5 found that 
his guide walked on with great speed, and apparently perfect 
ki»wledgc of the town, through a labyrinth of by-streets, courts, 
and blind alleys, until at length Way land paus^ in the midst 
of a very narrow lane, the termination of whi^h showed a peep 
of the Thames looking misty and muddy, ;which background 
w^as crossed saltierwise, as Mr. Mumblaze|i might have said, by 
the masts of two lighters that lay waiting for the tide. The 
sliop under* which lie halted had not, as in modern days, a 
glazed window—but a paltry canvas screen surrounded such 
a stall as a cobbler now occupies, having the front open, much 
in the manner of a fishmonger’s booth of the present day. A 
little old smock-faced man, the very reverse of a Jew in com¬ 
plexion, for he was very soft-haired as well as beardless, ap- 
I)eared, and with many courtesies ask^d Wayland what he 
pleased to want. He had no sooner named 1;he drug, than tlie 
Jew started and looked surprised. “And vat might your 
worship vant with that drug, which is not named, mein God, in 
forty years as»I have beep, chemist here ?” 

“ These questions it is no part of my commission to answer,’' 
said Wayland; “ I only wish to know if you have what I want, 
and having it, m'eVilling to sell it?” 

Ay, mein God, for having it, that I have, and for selling 
^ chemist, and sell every drug.” So saying, he exhi¬ 
bited a fiowder, •and then continued, “ But it will coat much 
moneys—Vat I ave cost its weight in gold—ay, gold well 
refined—I vUi say six times—St comes from Mount Sinai, where 
had oui*1t>les8ed Lai? giveut forth, and the plant blossoms but 
once in one hundred year.” • 

“I do not know how often it<!is gathered on, Mount Sinai,” 
said Wayland, aftef looking at the drug offered him with great 
disdain, “ but I will wager my sword and buckler against your 
gaberdine, that this tPash you ofter me, instead of what I asked 
for, may be had for gatheringesny day of the week in the c^astla 
ditch of Aleppo.” 
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“You are a rude man,” said the Jew; “and, besides I ave 
no better than that—or if I ave, I will not sell it wfthoiit order 
of a physician—or without you«teU me vut you make of,it,” 

The artist ma^e brief ahsj^er in a language of whil^h Tressi- 
lian could not understand a word, £«id which seemed to strike 
the Jew with the utmost astonishment He stared upon Way- 
land like one who has suddenly recopised some mighty hero 
or dreaded potentate, in the person of an unknown and un¬ 
marked stranger. “ Holy Elias !” he exclaimed, when he had 
recovered the first stimning eftects of his surprise; and then 
pfissing from hia former* suspicious and surly manner to the 
very extremity of obsequiousness, he cringed low to the artist, 
and besought him to entej his poor house, to bless hia miserable 
threshold by crossing it. • 

“Vill you not taste a cup vith the poor Jew, Zacharias 
Yog]an?—VUl you Tokay ave?—vill you Lachrymm taste?— 
vill you”-- 

“ You ofiend in your proffers,” said Wayland ; “ minister to 
me in what I Require of you, and forbear further discourse.” • 
The rebuked Israelite took his bunch of keys, and opening 
with circumspection cabinet which seemed more strongly 
secured than the 5ther cases o^ drugs and medicines amongst 
which it stood, he drew out a little secret drawer, fiaviug a 
glass lid, and containing a small portion of a black powder. 
This he offered to Wayland, his mangier conveying the deepest 
devotion towards him, though an avaricious and jealous expres¬ 
sion, which seemed to grudge every grain of which his customer 
was about to jwssess himself, disputed groflnd in his counte¬ 
nance with the obsequious deference which he desired it shoqld 
exhibit. 

“ Have you scales?” said Wayland, « • 

The Jew pointed to those which lay ready for •common use 
in the shop, but he did so*with ia puzzled expreision of doubt 
and fear, which did not escape thg artisli ** 

“They must be other than those,” said Wayland, sternly; 
“ know you no^ that holy things lose their virtue if weighed in 
an unjust balance ?” ^ 

The J©w hung his head, took from a steel-plated casket a pair 
of scales beautifully mounted, and said, aJS he adjusted them, for 
the artist's Use,—“With these I.do mine own experiment—one 
hair of the high-priest's beard would turn them.” • 
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“ It suffices,” said the artist; and weighed out two drachms 
for himself'of the black powder, which he very carefully folded 
up and put intQ his ‘pon^h the other drugs. He then 
demantfe^the price of the Jew, who an8wered,^haking his head 
and bowing,— 

“ No price—no, nothing at all from such as you.—But you 
will see the poor Jew again t you will look into his laboratory, 
where, God help him, he hath dried himself to the substance of 
tlig withered gourd of Jonah the holy prophet—You vill ave 
pity on him, ^nd show him one little step on the great road V . 

‘‘ Hush!” said Way land, laying Ills finger mysteriously on 
his mouth, “ it may be we shall meet again—^thou hast already 
the Schahmajm, as thine own Rabbis call it~~the general crea¬ 
tion; watch, therefore, and pray, for tTiou must attain the 
knowledge of Alchahest Elixir, Samech, ere I may commune 
farther with thee.” Then returning with a slight nod the 
reverential ■ congees of the Jew, he walked gravely up the lane, 
followed by his master, whose first observation on the scene he 
h»^d just witnessed was, that Wayland ought to have paid the 
man for his drug, w’-hatever it was. 

“I pay himi” said the artist; “may t|ie foul fiend pay me if 
I do !—Had it not been that I ihought it mfght displease your 
Worship, J would have had an ounce or two of gold out of him, 
in exchange for the same just weight of brick-dust.” 

“ I advise you to practice no such knavery while waiting upon 
me,” said Tressilian. 

“ Hid I not say,” answered the artist, “ that for that reason 
alone I forbore him for the present 1—Knavery, call you it 'J— 
wlijTj yonder wretched skeleton hath wealth sufficient to pave 
th^wjholo lane he lives in with dollars, and scarce miss them 
out of his own iron chest; yet he goes mad after the philoso- 
pher’p stone-VT-and besides, he would have cheated a poor serving- 
man, as he thc^ht me at fii’st,#?vith trash that was not worth a 
penny—Ma^th for match, quo1i|li the devil to the collier; if his 
false medicine waa worth my good crowns,•my true brick-dust is 
as well worth his good gold.” -> 

“ Bs maybe so for aught 1 know,” said Tressilian, “ in dealing 
amongst Jews and Apothecaries; but understand that to have 
such tricks of legerdemain practised by one attending on me, 
dirnmishes my honour, and t|jat I will not permit them. I 
trust thou hast made up thy purchases '1” 
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“ I have, sir,” replied Wayland, “ and with these drugs will I, 
this very day, compound the true orvietau, that noble medicine 
which is so seldom found genuine andi^effectjive within these 
realms of Europe^ for want of'tliat most rare and preeidus drug 
which I got but now from Ydglan.”*^, 

“ But why not have made all your purchases at one shop ?” 
said his maa^ter; we have lost nearly an hour in running from 
one pounder of simples to another.” 

“ Content you, sir,” said Wayland. “ No man shall learn ^y 
secret; and it would not be mine long, were I tp buy all my 
materials from one chemist,” 

They now retunred to their inn (the famous BelbSavage), 
and while the Lord Sui^ex’s servant prepared the horses for 
their journey, Wayladd, obtaining from the cook the service pf 
a mortar, shut himself up in a private chamber, where he 
mixed, pounded, and amalgamated the drugs which he had 
bought, each in its own proportion, with a readiness and address 
that plainly showed him well practised m all the manual ope¬ 
rations of pharmacy. , 

By the time Wayland’s electuary was prepared the horses 
were ready, and a sl^ort hour’s riding brought them to the 
present habitation of Lord Sussex, an ancient house, called 
Say’s Court,t near Deptford, which had long pertained to a 
family of that name, but had, for upwards of a cen^uiy, been 
possessed by the ancient and hon(^urable fam^y of Evelyn. 
The present representative of that ancient house took a deep 
interest in the Earl of Sussex, and had willingly accommodated 
lx>th him and his numerous retmue in Ids ^hospitable mansion. 
Say’s Court was afterwards the residence of the celebrated Mr. 
Evelyn, whose Silva is still the manual of British plav^SP, 
and whose life, manners, and principles, as ^illustrated "in his 
Memoirs, ought equally to be the manual of English gcntlqpaeu. J 

I 

* Orvietan, or Venice treacle, os it%os sometimes called,^ was understood 
to be a sovereign remedy against poisoB ; and the reader muit be contented, 
for the time he peruses ^hese pages, to hold the Same opinion which was 
once ujoiversally received by the l^med as well as the vhlgar. 

f [The Court "has now entirely disappeared, and its site oconpied by a 
workhouse,] * • 

X [Evelyn’s name has also become familiar through his Mmom^ com¬ 
prising a Diary from 1641 to 1705, and a Selection of Familiar Letters, 
published from bis MSS., discovered at Say’s Court in 1818.] 
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6haPTEE FCfURTEENTH^ ■ 

Thifi to rare news thou tell’st me, my good fellow; 

There are two bulls fierce battling on the green 
For one fair heifer—^if the one goes down, * 

'fhe dale will be more peaceful, and the herd. 

Which have small interest in their brulziement, 

May pasture there in peace. 

• » Ou) Plat. 

Siiy’s OouET was watched like a beleaguered*forfc ; and bo high 
rose the suspicions of the time, that 3?ressilian and his attend* 
ants were stopped and question^ repeatedly by sehtinels, both 
on foot and horseback, as they approached the abode of the sick 
Earl. In truth, the high rank which Sussex held in Queen 
Elizabeth’s favour, and his known and avowed rivalry of the 
Earl of Leicester, caused the utmost importance to be attached 
lo»his welfare; for, at the period we treat of, aU men doubted 
whether he or the Earl of Leicester might ultimately have the 
higher rank in her regard. • 

Elizabeth, like many of her #ex, was foncf of governing by 
fkctions, as to balance two opposing interests, and reserve in 
her own hand the power of making either predominate, as the 
interest of the* state, or pyhaps as her own female caprice (for 
to that foible even she was not superior), might finally deter¬ 
mine. To finesse—to hold the canis—to oppose one interest 
to another-—to bridie him who thought himself highest in her 
esteem, by the fears he must entertain of another equally trusted, 
equally beloved, were arts which she us^ throughout 
her reigil^ and vihich enabled he^ though frequently giving 
way te the weakness of favouritism, to prevent most of its evil 
effects on her kilngdom and govemmen^^. 

•^The two kbhies who presqpfe st^ as rivals in her favour, 
ix^essed very different pretensions to share it; yet it might be 
in general said, that the Earl of Sussex had beei\ most service¬ 
able the Queen, while lieicester was most dear to the woman. 
Sussex was, accopdinV ^ phrase of the times, ‘a martialist; 
had done good service ik Ireland and in Scotland, and especially 
in the great northern rebellion ip 1569, which was quelled, in a 
great measure, hj his militwy talents. He was, therefore, 

VOI# XII. M 
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naturally surrounded and looked up to by whose who wished 
to make arms their road to distinction. The Earl of Sussex, 
moreover, was.of more ancient and hdhourable descent than 
his rival, uniting in his person the representation ot^ the Pitz- 
Walters, as well as of the Katclihes, while the scutcheon of 
Leicester was stained by the degradation of his grandfather, 
the oppressive minister of Henry VII., and scarce improved by 
that of his father, the unhappy Dudley, Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, executed on Tower Hill, August 22,1553. But in person, 
features, and address, weapons so formidable in the court of a 
female sovereign, Leicester had advantages more than sufficient 
to oounterbalance' the military services, high blood, and fi-ank 
bearing of the Earl of ^Sussex; and he bore in the eye of the 
court and kingdom, the higher share in Elizabeth’s favour, 
though (for such was her uniform, policy) by no means so 
decidedly expressed as to warrant him against the final pre¬ 
ponderance of his rival's pretensions. The illness of Sussex, 
therefore, happened so opportunely for Leicester, as to give rise 
to strange surmises among the public; while the followers of 
the one Earl were filled with the deepest apprehensions, and 
those of the other with the highest hopes of its probable issue. 
Meanwhile,—for in that old t®ae men never forgot the proba¬ 
bility that the matter might be determined by lengfeh^of sword, 
—the retainers of each noble flocked around their patron, 
appeared weU armed in the vicinity of the court itself, and 
disturbed the ear of the sovereign by their frequent and alarm¬ 
ing debates, held even within the precincts of her palace. This 
preliminary statement is necessary, to rendeA* what follows intel¬ 
ligible ta the reader.* 

On Tressilian’s arrival at Say’s Court, he found th/\ep4c:e 
filled with the retamers of the Earl of Sussex, and of Abe gentle¬ 
men who came to attend their patron in his illness. «Arms 
were in every hand, and a derp gloom op ev«^ countenance, 
as if they had appreh^ded an immediate and Violent assault 
from the opposite faction. In the hall, however, to which 
Tressilian was ushered by oae of the Earl’s attendants, while 

+ I 

* Nsunton gives us numerous and curioiui p^^ulais of the jealous 
struggle which took place between Ratcliffe, cf Sussex, and the rising 
favourite Leicester. The former, when on his death-hed, predicted''to hU 
folltjwers, that, after hia death, the clpsy (so he called liicestcr, frwca Ms 
dork complexion) would prove too many for them. « 
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another went to inform Sussex of hia arrival, he found only two 
gentlemen ill waiting. There.wae a remarkable contrast in 
their dr^^ appearance, *and manners. The attir# of the elderly, 
gentleman, a person as it seemed of quality, aUd in the prime 
of life, was very plain and sdldier-like, his stature low, his limbs 
stout, his bearing ungraceful, and his features of that^ind which 
express sound common sense, without a grain of vivacity or im¬ 
agination. The younger, who seemed about twenty or upwards, 
was clad in the gayest habit used by persons of quality at the 
period, wearing a crimson velvet cloakt richly ornamented With' 
lace and embroidery, with a bonnet of the same, encircled with 
a gold chain turned three times round it, and secured by a 
medal. His hair was adjusted very nearer lUre that of some 
fine gentlemen of our own time, that is, it was combed up¬ 
wards and nfade to stand as it were on end; and in his ears 
he wore a pair of silver ear-rings, having each a pearl of con¬ 
siderable size. The countenance of this youth, besides bemg 
regularly handsome, and accompanied by a fine person, was 
animated and striking in a degree that seemed to speak at 
once the firmness of a decided, and the fire of an enterprising 
character, the power of reflection and • the^ promptitude of 
determination. • 

Both tlmse gentlemen reclined nearly in the same posture on 
benches near each other; but each seemed engaged in his own 
meditations, looked straight upon the wall which was opposite 
to them without speaking to his companion. The looks of the 
elder were of that sort which convinced the beholder, that, in 
looking on the walfj he saw no more than the side of an old 
hall, hung around with cloaks, antlers, bucklers, old pieces of 
partisans, and the similar articles which were usually 
th^ fhmlture of such a place. The look of the younger gallant 
had in*it aomfething imaginative; he was sunk in reverie, and 
it seemed as if ftie empty apace df air bbtwixt him and the wall, 
w^e the ata^ Ckf a theatre en «which his fancy was mustering 
his own dratmtis personcBj and treated him*with sights far dif¬ 
ferent from those which his awakdhed and earthly vision could 
have offered.* ^ • 

At the enfecanee of Tressilian both started from their musing, 
and bade him welcome * the younger, in particular, with great 
appearance of animation and condi^ty. 

Thou “art welcome, TreSsilian,” said the youth; “ thy 
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philosophy stole thee from us when this householO had objeotfe 
of ambition to offer—it is an honest philosophy, since it 1‘etiims 
thee to ns when there are onjy dangers *io be Shared/* 

“Is my lord, then, so dangerously indisposedsaid *rrea- 

•if & 

silian. 


“ We the very worst,” answered the elder gentleman, 
“ and by the worst practice.” 

“ Fie,” replied Tressilian, “ my Lord of Leicester is honour¬ 
able.” 

“ What doth he with such attendants, then, as‘he hath about 
him ?” said the younger gallant. “ The man who raises the 
devil may be hcnest, but he is answerable for the mischief 
which the fiend does, f(A' all that.” 

“ And is this all that are of you, my mates,” said Tressilian, 
“ that are about my lord iu his utmost straits 1” ' 

“ No, no,” replied the elder gentleman, “ there are Tracy, 
Markham, and several more; but we keep watch here by two 
at once, and some are weary and are sleeping in the gallery 
above.” ‘ 


“ And some,” said the young man, “ are gone down to the 
Dock yonder at Deptford, to look out such a hulk as they may 
purchase by clubbing their broken fortunes; and so soon as all 
is over, we will lay our noble lord in a noble green grave, have 
a blow at those who have hurried him thither, if opportunity 
suits, and then sail for the Indies, \7ith heavy hearts and light 
purses.” 

“ It may bo,” said Tressilian, “ that I wUl embrace the same 
purpose, so soon as 1 have settled some business at court.” 


“Thou business at court!" they both exclaimed at cuce; 
“ and thou make the Indian voyage I" 


“Why, Tressilian,” said the younger nmn, “art thou not 


wedded, and beyond these flaws of fortune, that drive fdlks out 
to sea when their bark fllaars fairest for the ha^n '1—What has 
become of the lovely Indamira that t^as to matoi. my AmO’^et 
for truth and beauty 1” 

“ Speak net of her I” saiif Tressilian, averting his face 


“ Ay, stands it so with you V* said the yjputh, taking his hand 
very afl^tionately; “ then, fear not I will again touch the green 
wound—But it is strange as well as sad news. Are none ^ our 


fair and merry fellowship to escape shipwreck of fortune and 


happiness in this sudden tempest % I had hoped thou wert in 
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harbour, at least, my dear Edmund—But truly, says another 
dear friend thy name, 

, ■ * What* man ^at seas the ever whirling wh^l 

* •Of Ohsmce, the which all*mortal things sway; 

But that thereby 4 loth ftna ami plainly feel, 

Hpw Mutability in them doth play 
Her cruel sports to many men’s decay,' ” ^ 

The elder gentleman had risen from his bench, and was pac¬ 
ing the hall with some impatience, while the youth, with much 
earnestness and feeling, recited these lines. When he had done,. 
the other wrapped himself in his cloak,'and again stretched him¬ 
self down, saying, “ I marvel, Tressilian, you will feed the lad in 
this silly humour, If there were aught to draw a judgment ujwn 
a ^virtuous and honourable household likfl ray lord’s, renounce 
me if I thin^ not it were this piping, whining, childish trick of 
{)oetry, that came among us \vith Master Walter Wittypate here 
and his comrades, twisting into all manner of uncouth and in¬ 
comprehensible forms of speech the honest plain English phrase 
wljpch God gave us to express our meaning withal” 

“ Blount believes,” said his comrade laughing, “ the devil 
woo’d Eve in rhyme, and that tJie mystic^ meaning of the Tree 
of Knowledge refers solely to tlj-e art of clashing rhymes and 
meting out hexameters.” * 

At this* moment the Earl’s chamberlain entered, and informed 
Tressilian that^bis lord required to speak with him. 

He found Lord Sussex •dressed, but unbraced and lying on 
his ‘couch, and was shocked at the alteration disease had made 
in his persom The, Earl received him with the most friendly 
cordiality, and inquired into the state of his courtship. Tressilian 
his inquiries for a moment, mid turning his discourse 
on th5 Earl’s own health, he discovered, to his surprise, that 
the syjnptom^ of fits disorder corresponded minutely with those 
which Waylaud had predicated concerning ik He hesitated 
not, therefore "to commijaicate to Sussex the whole history of 
his attendant, and the pretensiobs he set ug to cure the disorder 
under which he labour^ The Ij^rl listened with incredulous 
attentieu until the naane of Demetrius was mentiohed, and then 
suddenly called Ifis secretary to bring him a ctotain casket 
which contained papers qf importance. Take out from thence,” 
he said, “ the declaration of the rascal cook whom we had under 
* Not« D, Sir tValter Baleigh. 
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exammation, and look heedfully if the name of DemetrioB be not 
there mentioned,” 

The secrotaiy turned to the^ihssage sti once^ and read, “ And 
Raid declarant K'‘ing examin^, saith, That he remembera halving 
made the sauce to the said sturgeon-fish, after eating of which 
the said noble Lord was taken ill j and he put the usual ingre¬ 
dients and'■condiments therein, namely”—— 

Pass over his trash,” said the Earl, “ and see ■whether he 
had not been supplied •with his materials by a herbalist called 
Demetrius.” c 

“ It is even so,” answered the secretary. “ And he adds, he 
has not since seen the said Demetrius.” 

“ This accords with ^hy fellow’s story, Tressilian,” said the 
Earl ; “ call him hitter.” « 

On being summoned to the Earl’s presence, Waylond Smith 
told his former tale with firmness and consistency. 

“ It may be,” said the Earl, “ thou art sent by those who 
have begun this work, to end it for them; hut bethink, if I 
miscarry under thy medicine, it may go hard with thee.” • 

“ That were severe measure,” said Wayland, “ since the issue 
of medicine, and the*eiid of liife, are in God’s disposal. But I 
wdl stand the ri&k. I have not lived so long under ground to 
be afraid of a grave.” 

“Nay, if thou be’st so confident,” said the Earl of Sussex, 
“ I will take the risk too, for the learned can dotnothing for me. 
Tell me how this medicine is to lie taken ?” 

“That win I do presently,” said Wayland"i “but allow me 
to condition that, since I incur all the risk*of this treatment, no 
other physician shall be permitted to interfere with it.” 

“ That is but fadr,’’ replied the Earl • “ and now prepjp^’ 9 ”^ 
drug.” r » 

While Wayland obeyed the Earl’s commands^ his servants, 
by the artist's direction,^undressed their masteif and placed him 
in bed, , « 

“I warn you,!’ fee said, “that the first operation of this 
medicine will be to produce a heavy Sleep, during which time 
the chamber must be kept undisturbed; the.consonances 

may otherwise be fatal. I myself will walclnby the Earl, with 
any of the gentlemen of his chamber.” 

“ Let all leave the room 8av| Stanley and this good fi^ow,’* 
said the Earl 
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“And saving me also,” said*Ti’esailian. “I too am deeply 
interested ill the effects of this potion.” 

“Be it.so, g<¥)d friend,” sai^ the Earl; “and now for our 
experiment; but first call my secretary and chplaberlain.” 

“Bear witness,” he coatinued,*when these officers arrived, 
“ bear witness for me, gentlemen, that our honourable friend 
Tressilian is in no way responsible for the effects which this 
medicine may produce upon me, the taldng it being my own 
fr^ action and choice, in regard I believe it to be a remedy 
which God hns fiimished me by unexpected means, to recover 
me of my present malady. Commehd me to my noble and 
princely Mistress; and say that I live and die her true servant, 
and wish to all a^ut her throne the^same singleness of heart 
and will to serve her, with more ability t<5 do so than hath been 
assigned to poor Thomas Ratcliffe.” 

He then folded his hands, and seemed for a second or two 
absorbed in mental devotion, then took the potion in his hand, 
and pausing, regarded Way land with a look that seemed de¬ 
signed to penetrate his very soul, but which caused no anxiety 
or hesitation in the countenance or manner of the artist, 

“ Here is nothing to be feared,” saidL Sussex to Tressilian; 
and swallowed the medicine without farther hesitation. 

“ I am now to pray your lordship,” said Wayland, “ to dis¬ 
pose yourself to rest as commodiously as you can; and of you, 
gentlemen, tcv remain as still and mute as if you waited at your 
mother’s deathbed.” 

The chamberlain and secretary then withdrew, giving orders 
that all doors be* bolted, and all noise in the house strictly 
prohibited. Several gaitlemen were volimtary watchers in the 
JalU^^but none remained in the chamber of the sick Earl, save 
his groom of th^ chamber Stanley, the artist, and Tressilian,— 
Waj^d Smith’s predictions were speedily accomplished, and 
a sle^ fell jjpon the Earl, S(j deep .and sound, that they who 
‘Watched Us bedside ^egan to fear ^at, in his weakened state, 
Ire might pass away without awakeniug from his lethargy. 
Wayhmd Smith himself appear^ anxious, and frit the temples 
of E{^1 slightly, from time to time, attendhig particularly 
to the state of jeis|)iratiou, whidh was ftdl and deep, but at the 
same time easy and uointerrupted. 
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CHAPTER IIFTEEHTa 


Toil loggcrUeadei tmd unpolwh’d grooms, 

What, uo attendance, no regard, no duty f 
Where Is the foolish knave I sent before t 

Taminq of thb shrew. 


Thebe is no period at which men lookVorse in the eyea^of 
each other, or feci more uncomfortable, than when the first 
dawn of daylight finds them watchers. Even a beauty of the 
first order, after the vigils of a ball are interrupted by the 
dawn, would do wisely ^ withdraw herself from the gaase of 
her fondest and most partial admirers. Such was the p^c, 
inauspicious, and ungrateful light, which began to v beam upon 
those who kept watch all night in the hall at Say’s Court, and 
which mingled its cold, pale, blue diffusion with the red, yellow, 
and smoky beams of expiring lamps and torches. The young 
gallant, whom we noticed in our last chapter, had Idt the room 
for a few minutes, to learn the cause of a knocking at the out¬ 
ward gate, and on hiq, return, was so strudk with the forlorn 
and ghastly aspects of his corQpanions of the watch, that he 
exclaimed, “ Pity of my heart, my masters, how like 9 wls you 
look! Methinks, when the sun rises, I shall see you flutter off 
with your eyes dazzled, to stick yourselves into th® next ivy-tod 
or mined steeple.” 

“ Hold thy peace, thou gibing fool,” said Blount j ‘‘ hold thy 
peace. Is this a time for jeering, when the manhood of England 
is perchance dying within a wall's breadth of theeT' 

“There thou liest,” replied the pliant. 

“How, lie!” exclaimed Blount, starting up, “He^ end to 
me ?” t 

“Why, so thou didst,, thou^peevish fool,” ^answered the 
youth ] “ thou didst lie on that bencl^ oven now^odidit thou 
not? But art thoji not a hasty coxcomb, to pick up a wry 
word so wrathMlyl Nevertbeless, loving end honouring my 
lord as truly as thou, or any one, I do say, that should Hfi^ven 
take him froin ua, all England’ff manhood di^ not with him ” 

“ Ay,” replied Blount, “ a good portiontwiil survive with thee, 
doubtless.” 

“ And a good portion with thyself, Blount, and with stout 
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Markham hero, and Tracy, and all of us. But I am he mil 
beet emplojik the talent heaven has given to us all 

“ As hojv, I pjithee#” sjiid BJouut, “ tell us your mystery of 
multiplying.'* *, </ 

“ Why, sirs,” ansimed the youth, “ ye are like goodly laud, 
which beiyra no crop because it is not quickened by manure, 
but I have that rising spirit in me, which will mflke my poor 
faculties labour to keep pace with it. My ambition will keep 
mx brain at work, I warrant thee.” 

pray tq God it does not drive thee mad,” said Blount- 
“ for my part, if we lose our noble lord) I bid adieu to the court 
and to the camp both. I have five bundled foul acres in 
Norfolk, and thither will I, and changas the court pantoufle for 
the country hobnail.” 

“0 base .transmutation 1” exclaimed hia antagonistthou 
hast already got the true rustic slouch—^thy shoulders stoop, as 
if thine hands were at the stilts of the plough, and thou ha^ a 
kind of earthy smell about thee, instead of being perfumed 
wiih essence, as a gallant Mid courtier should. On my soul 
thou hast stolen out to roll thyself on a hay mow! Thy only 
excuse will be to swcm: by thy hilts, that the farmer had a fair 
daughter.” • 

“ I pK^ thee, Walter,” said another of the company, “ cease 
thy raillery, which* suits neither time nor place, and tell us who 
was at the gate just now.”^ 

“ Doctor Masters, physician to her Grace in ordinary, sent by 
her especial orders to iuquire after the Earl’s health,” answered 
Walter. • 

“Ha! whatr* exclaimed Tracy, “that was no slight mark 
fi^iWgur; if the Earl can but come through, he will match with 
Iteiceater yet. Is, Masters with my lord at present 1” 

“ replied Walter, “ he is half-way back to Greenwich 
by this time, aid in high dudgqpn,” « 

• “ Thou dktet not reftifo him admittance V* exclaimed Tracy. 

* “ Thou wert not surely so mad 1^' ejaculated Blount. 

“I refiised him admittance aa#flatly, Blount,^as you would 
reftwu^ -pei^y to a Wind beggar • as obstinately, Tracy, as thou 
dicUt ever deny acc^ to a dun.**^ 

“ Why, in the fiend'wname, didst thou trust him to go to the 
gateV' said Blount to Tracy. ^ 

“It suited his years better than mine,” answered Tracy; 
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“ but he baa uadoue us all now thoroughly. My lord may live 
or die, he will never have a look of favour from her Mi^jesly 

again." * . . . 

“ Nor the im^ns of making fortunes for his followers,” «aid 
the young gallant, smiling contemptuously;—“ there lies the 
sore point, that will brook no handling. My good sirs, I 
sounded mf lamentations over my lord somewhat less loudly 
thau some of youj but when the point comes of doing him 
service, I will yield to none of you. Had this learned lef.ch 
entered, think’st thou not there had been such 9 , coil betwixt 
him and Tressilian’s meSioiner, that not the sleeper only, but 
the very dead might have awakened? I know what larum 
belongs to the discord o^doctors.” 

“And who is 'to*take the blame of opposing the Queen’s 
orders?” said Tracy; “for undeniably, Doctor Masters came 
with her Grace's positive commands to cure the EarL” 

“ I, who have done the wrong, will bear the blame,” said 
Walter. 

“ Thus, then, off fly the dreams of court favour thou hast 
nourished,” said Blount; “ and despite all thy boasted art and 
ambition, Devonshire jvill see thee shine a true younger brother, 
fit to sit low at fhe board, carge turn about with the chaplain, 
look that the hounds be fed, and see the squire’s girths drawn 
when he goes a hunting.” 

“Not so,” said the young man,^colouring, “jaot while Ire¬ 
land and the Netherlands have wars, and not while the sea 
hath pathless waves. The rich west hath lands undreamed of, 
and Britain contains bold hearts to venture on the quest of 
them.—Adieu for a space, my masters. 1 go to walk in the 
court and look to the sentinels.” , 

“ The lad hath quicksilver in his veins, tl\^t is certain,” said 
Blount, looking at Markham. * . *, 

“He hath that both •in biyin and blood,” «iaid Markham, 
“which may either make or par him. But, closing the 
door against Mnsteie, he bath done a daring awi loving piece 
of service; for TressUian's fefiow hath per.averred^ that to wake 
the Eaarl were*death, and Masters would wake the &ven Bleepers 
themsdves, i!* he thought tbe^d^ not by^iir^uW ardinance 
of medicine.” • 

Morning was well advanced, when Tressilian, fatigued and 
over-watched^ came down to the hall with the joyM ilitelB- 
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gence> that the Earl had awaken^ of himself^ that he found 
his internal complaints much mitigated, and spoke with a 
cheerfijbiQss, and loolfed tound.with a vivacity, which of them- 
selwes leiflowed a material and ^vourable (;)mnge had taken 
place. Tresailian at the»samo time commanded the attend¬ 
ance of one or two of his followers, to report what had passed 
during the night, and to relieve the watchers fii the Earl’s 
chamber, 

.When the message of the Queen was communicated to the 
Earl of Sus8^3t, he at first smiled at the repulse which the physic 
cian had received from his zealous young follower, but instantly 
recollecting himself, he commanded Blount,»hi8 mast® of the 
horse, instantly to take boat, and g$ down the river to the 
Palace of Greenwich, taking young Walter and Tracy with 
him, and make a suitable compliment, expressing his grate¬ 
ful thanks to his Sovereign, and mentioning the cause why he 
had not been enabled to profit by the assistance of the wise and 
learned Doctor Masters. 

« “ A plague on it,” said Blount, as he descended the stairs, 
“ had he sent me with a cartel to Leicester, I think I should 
have done his errand indifferently we^l. But to go to our 
gracious Sovereign, before whpm all words* must bo lackered 
over eitjier with gilding or with sugar, is such a confectionary 
matter as clean baffles my poor old English brain.—Gome with 
me, Tracy, and come yop too, Mast® Walter Wittypate, that 
art the cause of our having all this ado. Let us see if thy neat 
brain, that frames so many fiashy fireworks, can help out a 
plain fellow at need with some of thy shrewd devices.” 

“Nev® fear, never fear,” exclaimed the youth, “it is I will 
^heiji^ou through—let me hut fetch my cloak.” 

“ Why, thou Jiast it on thy shoulders,” said Blount,^—“ the 
lad is mazed..” 

“No, thi^^s Tracy’s old fl|antle,i’ answered Walter; “I go 
*Qot with ttAe to court unless |is a gentleman should/’ 

“ Why,” said Kount, “ thy braveries are like to dazzle the 
^e» of ncam but some poor groom or port®/’ 

“ I knd^ that,” said the youth ; “ but I am resolved I will 
haV® my own elo^ ay, and bfush my doublet'to boot, ere I 
stir forth with you/’ • 

^Well, well,” said Blount,^“h®e is a coil about a doublet 
and a elcik^-get thyself ready, a God's name 1” 
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They were soon launched on the princely bosom of the broad 
ThamM, upon whicli the ami now shone forth *'in all its 
splendour. ^ 

There are tW® things scajce matched in the univefae,” said 
Walter to Blount-»-“ the sun in heaven, aud the Thames on 
the earth.” 

** The onh will light us to Greenwich well enough/' said 
Blount, “ and the other would take us there a little foster, if it 
were ebb tide.” 

“And this is all thou think’st—all thou careat—all thou 
deem’st the use of the king of Elements, and the King of 
Rivers, to guide three such poor caitiffs, as thyself, and me, and 
Tracy, upon an idle journey of courtly ceremony !” 

“ It is no errand of' my seeking, faith,” replied Blount, “ and 
I could excuse both the sun and the Thames the trouble of 
cjirrying me where I have no great mind to go, and whore I 
expect but dog’s wages for my trouble—and by my honour,” he 
added, looking out from the head of the boat, “ it seems to me 
as if our message were a sort of labour in vain; for see, tl#e 
Queen’s barge lies at the stairs, as if her Majesty were about to 
take water.” i 

It was even so. The royal barge, manned with the Queen’s 
watermen, richly attired in the regal liveries, and having the 
banner of England displayed, did indeed lie at the great stairs 
which ascended from the river, and along with it two or three 
other boats for transporting such part of her retinue as were 
not in immediate attendance on the royal person. The yeomen 
of the guard, the tallest and most handsonae men whom Eng¬ 
land could produce, g^iarded with their halberds the passage 
from the palace-gate to the river-side, and all seemed in 
urn for the Queen’s coming forth, although the day was yet so 
early. 

“ By my faith, this bodes u# no good,” said. Blount; “ it 
must be some perilous cause puts heroOrace in iAOtion thus 
untimeously. By my counsel, we were best put back again, 
and teU the Es^^rl what we have seen.” 

“Tell the Earl what we have seen!” said Walter; *'"why, 
what have we^ seen but a boat, and men \^th.. scarlet jerkins, 
and halberds in their hands 1 Let us do hk errand, and tell 
him what the Queen says in reply.” 

So saying, ho caused the boat to be pulled towards .^a landing 
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pl&cd at some distance ftom the principal one, which it would 
not, at thaft moment, have been thought respectful to approach, 
and jiynped on^shordj foUowe'd, though with ^luctance, by his 
cafttious^and timid companions.*. As they approached the gate 
of the piklacej one of the tergeant porters fold them they could 
not at present enter, as her Majesty was in the act of coming 
forth. The gentlemen used the name of the Eafl of Sussex ; 
but it proved no charm to subdu6 the officer, who alleged in 
reply, that it was as much as his post was worth, to disobey in 
the least tittle the commands which h® had received. 

“ Nay, I told you as much before,” said Blount; “ do, I pmy 
you, my dear W^ter, let us take boat and return.” 

“Not till I see the Queen come forth,” returned the youth, 
eomposedly. 

“ Thou art mad, stark mad, by the mass!” answered Blount. 

“ And thou,” said Walter, “ art turned coward of the sudden. 
I have seen thee face half-arscore of shag-headed Irish kernes to 
thy own share of them, and now thou wouldst blink and go 
back to shun the frown of a fair lady 1” 

At this moment the gates opened, and ushers began to issue 
forth in array, preceded and flanked by ihe band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners. After this, mnid <t crowd of lords and ladies, yet 
so diapojied around her that she could see and be seen on all 
sides, came Elizabeth herself, then in the prime of womanhood, 
and in the fifll glow of ighat in a Sovereign was called beauty, 
and who would in the lowest rank of life have been truly 
judged a noble figure, joined to a striking and commanding 
physiognomy. She leant on the arm of Lord Hunsdou, whose 
reflation to her by her mother’s side often ptocured him such 
•^iankaguished marks of Elizabeth's intimacy. 

The young cavalier we have so often mentioned had pro¬ 
bably never*yet approached so near the person of his Sovereign, 
and he pressed forward as for <as thedine of warders permitted, 
■jn order to*livail himself of the present opportunity. His com¬ 
panion, on the contrary, cursing his imprudence, kept pulling 
him backwards, tiU Walter shook him off impatiently, and 
letting hia rich’ cloak drop earol^ly ftom o^e shoulder; a 
natural action, which served, however, to display to the best 
adimntage his well-pfbportioned person. Unbonneting at the 
same time, he fixed his eagejf gaze on the Queen's approach, 
with a mixture of respectful curiosity, and modest yet ardonf 
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admiration, which soited so well with his fine features, that the 
warders, struck with his rich attire and noble cdufttenanee, 
suifered him to approach the greiind ©vei^which the Qu^n was 
to pass, somewlA closer than Vas permitted to ordinary ^teo- 
tators. Thus the adventurous youtfi stood full in Elizabeth’s 
eye—an eye never indifferent to the admiration which she 
deservedly eVcited wnong her subjects, or to the fair propor¬ 
tions of external form which chanced to distinguish any of her 
courtiers. Accordingly, she fixed her keen glance on the youth, 
as she approached the pjlace where he stood, with a look in 
which surprise at his boldness seemed to be unmingled with 
resentment, while a trifling accident happened which attracted 
her attention towards ^hin yet more strongly. The night had 
been rainy, and just where the young gentleman stood, a smafi 
quantity of mud interrupted the Queen’s passage. As she 
hesitat^ to pass on, the gallant, throwing his cloak from his 
shoulders, laid it on the miry spot, so as to ensure her stepping 
over it dryshod. Elizabeth looked at the young man, who 
accompanied this act of devoted courtesy with a profound 
reverence and a blush that overspread his whole countenance. 
The Queen was cojifustd, and blushed in her turn, nodded her 
head, hastily passed on, and embarked in her b^e without 
saying a word, « 

“ Come along, Sir Coxcomb,” said Blount; ** your gay cloak 
will need the brush ttnlay, I wot. IJFay, if you bad meant to 
make a foot-cloth of your mantle, better have kept Tracy’s old 
drap-de-bure, which despises all «)lours.” 

“ This cloak,” said the youth, taking it nip and folding it, 

“ shall never be brushed while in my possession.” , 

“ And that will not be long, if you learn not a little^re^ 
economy—we shall have you in emrpo BOon,*as the •Spaniard 
says.” • • 

Their discourse was here intefrupted by one Sf the band of 
Pensioners. # • / 

I v/as sent,” said'he, after looking at them attentively, ‘*^to 
a gentleman who hath no cloak, or a muddy one.—Ym, sir, I 
think,” addreaging the younger cavalier, are the man; you 
please to follow me.” * * > 

** He is in attendance on me,'' said Blofcnt, “on me, the npble 
Earl of^Bussex’s master of horse.’. 

“ I have nothing to say to that,” answered the mesaejuzw, 
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orders are directly from her Majesiy, and concern this 
gentleman dniy.” 

So saying^ heJ«ralh^ avay,‘Allowed by Wah^er, leaving the. 
others beliind, Blount's eyes abnd&t starting his head with 
the excess of his astonishAent. At length he gave vent to it 
in an exclamation—“ Who the good jere would have thought 
this 1 ” And shaking his head with a mysterious aif, he walked 
to his own boat, embarked, and returned to Deptford. 

•The young cavalier was, in the meanwhile, guided to the 
water-side by the Pensioner, who sjiowed him considerable- 
respect; a circumstance which, to persons in his situation, may 
be considered as an augury of no small dcottsequenoe. He 
ushered him into one of the wherries which lay ready to attend 
the Queen’s barge, which was already proceeding up the river, 
with the advantage of that flood-tide, of which, in the course of 
their descent, Blount had complained to his associates. 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedition at the 
signal of the Gentleman Pensioner, that they very soon brought 
their little skiff under the stem of the Queen's boat, where she 
sate beneath an awning, attended by two or three ladies, and , 
the nobles of her household. She lookedgmorg than once at the 
wherry in which the young adwenturer was seated, spoke to 
those arqwnd her, and seemed to laugh. At length one of the 
attendants, by the Queen’s order apparently, m^e a sign for 
the wherry to •come alonggide, and the young man was desired 
to step from his own skiff into the Queen’s barge, which he 
performed with graceM agility at the fore part of the boat, 
and was brought Jiffc to the Queen’s {ffesence, the wherry at 
th^same time dropping into the rear. The youth underwent 
^he*giMie of maijes^, not the less gracefully that his self-posses¬ 
sion was.mii^lfid with embarrassment. The muddied cloak 
still hung upon his arm, and formed the natural topic with 
which the Qiitifen introduced the conversation. 

“ You h^o this daji spoiled a gay mantle in our service, 
young man. We thank you for your* service, though the 
manner of/offering it was unusual,eand something,bold.” 

'<In a snvereign’s need,” answered the youti^ “it is each 
liegeman’s duty to fe bold,’^ 

'“.God’s pity 1 that fNiS wdl said, my lord,” said the Queen, 
turning to a grave person who,sate by her, and answered with 
a grave inclination of the head, and something of a mumbled 
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asieuth ‘‘Well) yoimg man, your gallaiitry sbaU not go uuro* 
warded. Go to the wardrobe keeper, and he shall<*hftve otdOTS 
to supply the |uit which you have casft away in o.ttr ^service. 
Thou sh^t haTC a suit^ and that of the newest cut, \ prosuse 
thee, on the word of a princess.” » 

“ May it please your grace,” said Walter, hesitating, “ it is 
not for BO tumble a servant of your Majesty to measure out 
your bounties; but if it became me to choose — 

“ Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me,” said the QuQsn, 
interrupting him; “ fie, young man I I take shame to say, that, 
in our capital, such and so various are the means of thriftless 
fidly, that to give gold to youth is giving fuel to fire, and fur¬ 
nishing them with the means of self-destmotion. If I live and 
reign, these means of^unchristian excess shall be abridged. Yet 
thou mayest be poor,” she added, “ or thy parents may be—It 
shall be gold, if thou wilt, but thou shalt answer to me for the 
use on’t.” 

Walter waited patiently until the Queen had done, and then 
modestly assured her, that gold was still less in his wish than 
the raiment her Majesty had before offered. 

“How, boy!” said the Queen, “neither gold nor garment? 
What is it thou wouldst have ef me then ?” 

“ Only permission, madam—^if it is not asking top high an 
honour—permission to wear the cloak which did you this 
trifling service.” 

“Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly boy?” said 
the Queen. 

“ It is no longer mine,” said Walter; “ when your Majesty^a 
foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a prince, but far too 
rich a one for its former owner.” 4 ^* , 

The Queen again blushed; and endeavoured to, cover, by 
laughing, a slight degree of not unpleasing surprise and con¬ 
fusion. ‘ ♦ 

“Heard you ever the like,,my lads? The youth’s head 
is turned with reading rwnances^—know something 
of him, that J may send him safe to his ftiends —‘What art 
thou ?” 

“A gentleman of the household of Bari of Sussex, so 
please your Grace, sent hith^ with hir Master of Horse, upon 
a message to your Miy^ty.” 

In a moment the gracious expras^n which Blisabeth’s fkce 
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had hitherto maintained, gave way to an expression of haughti¬ 
ness and severity. 

“ Mw Ii)rd ofi Susisx," she *eaid, “ has taught us how to 
regard mil messages, by the value he places -^^^on ours. We 
sent but this morning the jihysician in ordinary of our chamber, 
and that at no usual time, understanding his lordship’s iUnesa 
to be more dangerous than we had' before apprehendei There 
is at no court in Europe a m^ more skilled in this holy and 
mc«t useful science than Doctor Masters, and he came from Us 
to our subject* Nevertheless, he found the gate of Say’s Court ’ 
befended by men with culverins, as if it had been on the 
Borders of Scotland not in the vicinity of oui> court; and when 
he demanded admittance in our name* it wjus stubbornly refused. 
Fer this slight of a kindness, which had but too much of conde¬ 
scension in rt, we will receive, at present at least, no excuse; 
and some such we suppose to have been the purport of my Lord 
of Sussex’s message,” 

This was uttered in a tone, and with a gesture, which made 
Lord Sussex’s friends who were within hearing tremble. He 
to whom the speech was addressed, however, trembled not; 
but with great deference and humility, em soqp as the Queen's 
passion gave him an opportunity,* he replied:—“ So jdease your 
most gracious Majesty, I was charged with no apology from the 
Earl of Sussex.” 

“With what were you then charged, sir!” said the Queen, 
with the impetuosity which, amid nobler qualities, strongly 
marked her character; “ was it with a justification God’s 
death, with a defianae V* 

“J^adam,” said the young man, “ my Lord of Sussex knew 
the iJifence approached towards treason, and could think of 
nothing sa*re of securing the offender, and placing him in your 
Majesty’s hands, and at your mercy. The noble Earl was fast 
asleep when yodr most gracious *001688056 reached him, a potion 
haying been fll&mmisteredVto thaA purpose by his physician; and 
his Lordship knew not of the ungracious rejiulse your Majesty’s 
royal and most comfortable message hod received, aintil after he 
awoke Jhis morning.” • 

“ And which ofi his domestics, then, in the name of Heaven, 
presumed to reject my nftesage, without even admitting my own 
physician to the presence of him whom 1 sent him to attend ?” 
said the Queen, much surprised. 

VOL.-X1I. 
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“ The offender, madam, is before you,” replied Waiter, bowing 
?ery low j “the full and sole blame is mine; and hiy lord has 
most justly sent me to abye the^conaoquefices of a fault, of which 
he is as innocent as'a sleeping man’s dreams can be of a waking 
man’s actions.” 

“ What 1 was it thou 1—thou thyself, that repelled my mes¬ 
senger and my physician from Say’s Oourtl” said the Qiteen. 
“What could occasion such boldness in one who seems de¬ 
voted—that is, whose exterior bearing shows devotion—to‘his 
Sovereign!” " 

“Madam,” said the youth,—who, notwithstanding an as* 
Bumod appearanos of seventy, thought that he saw something 
in the Queen’s face that resembled not implacability,—“ we 
say in our country, that the physician is for the time the liege 
sovereign of his patient. Now, my noble master wds then under 
dommion of a leech, by whose advice he had greatly profited, 
who had issued his commands that his patient shoufd not that 
night be disturbed, on the very peril of his life.” 

“ Thy master hath trusted some false varlet of on empirfe,” 
said the Queen. 

“ I know not, madam, but by the fact that he is now—this 
very morning—awakened much^ refreshed and strengthened, from 
the only sleep he hath had for many hours.” 

The nobles looked at each other, but more with the purpose 
to see what each thought of this nows, than to eJCchange any 
remarks on what hod happened. The Queen answered hastily, 
and without affecting to disguise her satisfaction, “ By my word, 
I am glad he is better. But thou wert oVer bold to deny the 
access of my Doctoi’ Masters. Know’st thou not that Holy 
Writ saith, ‘ in the multitude of counsel there is safety !”' 

“Ay, madam,” said Walter, “but I have-heard learned men 
say, that the safety spoken of is for the physiciaris, hot fer the 
patient.” ' 

“ By my fai^,. child, thou hast pu^md h^c,” said the 
Queen, laughing; “ for my Hebrew learning does not come quite 
at a call.—How say you, Lord of LincdM 7 Hath the lad 

given a just interpretation of the text!” 

“ The word safety, my most graciotis ma&ni',” said the Bishop 
of Lincoln, “ for so hath been ti'anslafed, it may be somewhat 
hastily, the Hebrew word, being”—— 

“ My lord,” said the Que^, interrupting 'him, “Ve said we 
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had forgotten our Hebrew.—*But for thee, young man, what ia 
thy name and birth 1” 

K^eigh is my naiie, naoflit gr^ious Queen, ^le youngest soil 
of « larg^ but honourable family ofi Devonshire^ 

“ Raleigh ?” said Elizalfeth, after a moment^s recollection, 
have we not heard of your service in Ireland ^ 

‘‘I have been so fortunate as to do some service there, 
madam,” replied Raleigh, “ scarce however of consequence suffi- 
cieait to reach your Grace’s ears." 

“They hear farther than you think of,” said the Queen, 
graciously, “ and have heard of a youth who defended a ford in 
Shannon against a whole hand of wild Irish rebels, until the 
stream ran purple with their blood anchhi® own.” 

•“ Some blood I may have lost,” said the youth, looking down, 

“ but it was where my best is due; and that is in your Majesty’s 
service.” 

The Queen paused, and then said liastily, “ You are very 
young to have fought so well, and to speak so well* But you 
must not escape your penance for turning back Masters—the 
jKwr man hath caught cold on the river; for our order .reached 
him when he was just returned from certeiin iisits in London, 
and ho held it matter of loyalty and conscience instantly to 
set forth egain. So hark ye. Master Raleigh, see thou fail not 
to wear thy muddy cloak, in token of penitence, till our pleasure 
be farther knovm. And kere,” she added, giving him a jewel 
of gold, in tho form of a chessman, “ I give thee this to wear * 
at the collar.” 

Raleigh, to whom* nature had taught intuitively, as it were, 

* tho^e courtly ai'ts which many scarce acquire from long expe- 

^ Ksncei^ knelt, and, as he took from her hand the jewel, kissed 

* the fingers which, gave it. Ho knew, perhaps, better than 

olmosti any of the courtiers who surrounded her, how to mix 
the devotion oihimed by the Qtfeen, iWth the gallantry due .to 
her personal^beauty—aid in this, his first attempt to unite 
them, he succeeded so well, as at onee to gratify Elizabeth’s 
personal vanity, and her love of poorer.* * • 

His mastei, the Earl of Sussex, had the full advantage of the 
satisfaction which* Raleigh had afforded Elizabeth on their first 
iator^ew. * 

“My lords and ladies,” said#the Queen, looking around to 
• Not© E. Court favour of Sir Walter KaleigiL 
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the retinue by whom she was attended, “ methinks, since we 
are upon the river, it were w^ell to renounce our present purpose 
of going to thoycity, and surprise this pdor Eacl of Sus^j: with 
a visit.. He isill, and suffering doubtless under the tear of our 
displeasure, from which he hath bt-en honestly cleared by the 
frank avowal of this malapert boy. What think ye ? were it 
not an act of charity to give him such consolation as the thanks 
of a Queen, much bound to him for his loyal service, may 
perchance best minister « 

It may be readily supposed, that none to whom tliis speech 
was addressed, ventured to oppose its purport. 

“ Your Grace,’' said the Bishop of Lincoln, “ is the breath 
of our nostrils." Thp men of war averred, that the face of the 
Sovereign was a whetstone to the soldier’s sword; while 
men of state were not less of opinion, that the light of the 
Queen’s countenance was a lamp to the paths of her councillors, 
and the ladies agreed, ■#ith one voice, that no noble in England 
so well deserved the regard of England’s royal Mistress as the 
Earl of Sussex—the Earl of Leicester’s right being reserved 
entire; so some of the more politic worded their assent—an 
exception to whi^h Elizabeth paid no apparent attention. The 
barge had, therefore, orders to'deposit its royal freight at Dept¬ 
ford, at the nearest and most convenient point of commnnication 
with Say's Court, in order that the Queen might satisfy her 
royal and maternal solicitude, by maJcing personal inquiri^ after 
• the health of the Earl of -Sussex. 

Raleigh, whose acute spirit foresaw and anticipated important 
consequences from the most trifling events,- hastened to ask the _ 
Queen’s permission to go in the skiff, and announce the npyal 
visit to his master, ingeniously suggesting, that the^joyfc^ 
surprise might prove prejudicial to his health, since «the richest 
and most generous cordials may sometimes be fetal to thoae who 
have been long in a languishing state. ‘« 

But whether the Queen deeaied ilff* too presufeptuous in ,^so 
yoimg a courtier td interpose his opinion unasked, or whether 
she was moved by a reeurrehee of the feeling^ of jealousy, which 
had been instilled into her, by reports that the Earl kept 
armed men about his person, she desired Raleigh, sharply, to 
reserve his counsel till it was requiibd of him, and repeated 
her former orders, to be landed at Deptford, adding, “ We wiD 
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ourselves see what sort of household my Lord of Sussex keeps 
about him.** 

«N%w the Lord have pity on us!” said the young courtier 
to bimswf. “ Good hearts, the *Earl hath many a one round 
him; but good heads are Icarce with us—and he himself is too 
ill to give direction. And Blount will be at his Hmming meal 
of Yarmouth herrings and ale; and Tracy will have his beastly 
black puddings and Rhenish;—those thorough-paced Welsh¬ 
men, Thomas ap Rice and Evan Evans, will be at work on their 
leek porridge*and toasted cheese—and she detests, they say, aU 
coarse meats, evil smells, and strong wines. Could they but 
think of burning some rosemary in the great hall! but vogue 
la gaUre^ all must now be trusted to ehaptce. Luck hath done 
indifferent well for me this morning, for I trust I have spoiled 
a cloak and*made a court fortune—May she do as much for my 
gallant patron!” 

The royal barge soon stopped at f)eptford, and, amid the 
loud shouts of the populace, which her presence never failed to 
efcite, the Queen, with a canopy borne over her head, walked, ac¬ 
companied her retinue, towards 8ay*s Court, where the distant 
acclamations of the people gave the firstf no^ce of her arrival. 
Sussex, who was in the act of tftlvising with Tressilian how he 
should make up the supposed breach in the Queen’s favour, 
was infinitely surprised at learning her immediate approach— 
not that the Queen’s custom of visiting her more distinguished 
nobility, whether in health or sickness, could be unknown to 
him; but the suddenness of-the communication left no time 
for those preparatiobs with which he well knew Elizabeth loved 
to«be greeted, and the rudenass and confusion of his military 
•^lOiiSfcold, much increased by his late illness, rendered him 
altogether unprepared for her reception. 

Oiftrsing fetemally the chance which thus brought her 
gracious visitation on him uilawaret he hastened down with 
Tressilian, to whose evAtful and interesting story ho had just 
given an attentive ear. * 

]^y worthy friend,” he said, such support# as I can give 
your accusation of Varney, you have a right tc expect alike 
from justice aiid*gratitude. Chance will presently show whether 
I can do aught with our Sovereign, or whether, in very deecl, 
my meddling in your affair may not rather prejudice than serve 
you.” • 
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Thus spoke *Su8sex, while hastily casting around him a loose 
robe of sables, and a(\juating his person in the besti® manner he 
eould to meet the eye of hia Sovereign. ^ But no hurried* atten¬ 
tion bestowed on his apparel ^buld remove the ghastly*effeet^ of 
long illness on a countenance which nature had marked with 
features rather strong than pleasing. Besides, he was of low 
stature, and' though broad-shouldered, athletic, and ht for mar¬ 
tial achievements, his presence in a peaceful hall was not such 
as ladies love to look upon; a personal disadvantage, which 
was supposed to give Sussex, though esteemed and honoured 
hy his Sovereign, considerable disadvantage when compared 
with Leicester, who was alike remarkable for elegance of man¬ 
ners and for b^uty of penson. 

The Earl’s utmost despatch only enabled him to meet the 
Queen as she entered the great hall, and he at onte perceived 
there was a cloud on her brow. Her jealous eye had noticed 
the martial array of armed gentlemen and retainers with which 
the mansion-house was filled, and her first words expressed 
her disapprobation—“Is this a royal garrison, my Lord 6f 
Sussex, that it holds so many pikes and calivers 1 or have we 
by accident overshot Say’s Court, and landed at our Tower of 
London I” e 

Lord Sussex hastened to offer some apology. « 

“ It needs not,” she said. “ My lord, we intend speedily to 
take up a certain quarrel between your lordship and another 
great lord of our household, and at the same time to reprehend 
this uncivilised and dangerous practice of surrounding your¬ 
selves with armed, and even with ruffianly followers, as if, in 
the neighbourhood of our capital, nay, in the very verge of our 
royal residence, you were preparing to wage civil war witVeAch' 
other. We are glad to see you so well re<K)vered, «ny lord, 
though without the assistance of the learned physician whom 
we sent to you—-Urge n® excute—^we know how that matter 
fell out, and we have corrected* for it the wild ^ “Slip, young 
Raleigh*~By the way, my lord, we will spijedily r^ieve your 
household of and take«him into*our own. Something 
there ia about ^him which merits to be better nurtured than he 
is like to be amongst your very military followers,” 

To this prop(^ Sussex, though scaice understanding how 
the 'Queen came to make it, coyld only bow and express hia 
acquiescence. He then entreated her to remain till refreshment 
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could be offered; but in this he could not prevail. And after 
a few compliments of a much colder and more commonplace 
character tjian might have ^een'^pected from a step so decidedly 
faveuralill) as a personal visit, the’^ueen took bfer leave of Say’s 
Court, having brought confusion thither along with her, and 
leaving doubt and apprehension behind. 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

• 

Then call them to our presence Tace to fare, 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
flThe accuser and accused fxeely speak ;— 

High-stomach’d are they botli and lull of iit. 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

* RtCHAKD II. 

“ i AM ordered to attend court to-morrow,” said Leicester, speak¬ 
ing to Varney, “ to meet, as they surmise, my Lord of Sussex. 
The Queen intends to take up matters be^wix^ us. This comes 
of her visit to Say’s Court, of which you must needs speak so 
lightly.”. 

“ I maintain it was nothing,” said Varney; “ nay, I know 
from a sure intelligencer, i^ho was within ear-shot of much that 
was said, that Sussex has lost rather than gained by tbat.viait. 
The Queen said, when she stepped into the boat, that Say’s 
Court looked like a guard-house, and smelt like an hospital. 
‘ L^e a cook’s shop in Ram’s Alley, rather,* said the Countess 
-^f Iwtland, who is ever your lordship’s good friend. And then 
my Lord pf Lincoln must needs put in his holy oar, and say, 
that my Lord of Sussex must be excused for liis rude and old- 
world housekedlpmg, since he had as yet no wife.” 

“ And wMBt said the l^ueen I” asked Leicester hastily, 

“ She took him up roundly,” said Varney, ** and asked what 
my Lord Sussex had to do with a wife, or my Lord Bishop to 
speak bn su^h a subject. If marriage is permitt^, she said, I 
nowhere read that iris epjoined.” 

“She likes not matriages, or speech of marriage, among 
churchmen,” said Leicester. , 

“ Nor among courtiers neither,” said Varney; hut observing 
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that Leicester changed countenance, he instantly added, that 
all the ladies who were present had joined in ridiculing Lord 
Sussex's housekeeping, and in ^eontrsfltidg it with the r^eption 
her Grace would have assuredly received at my LoAl of Lei¬ 
cester’s.” * 

“You have gathered much tidings,” said Leicester, “ hut you 
have forgotten or omitted the most important of all. She hath 
added another to those dangling satellites, whom it is her plea¬ 
sure to keep revolving around her.” . « 

“ Your lordship meauejth that Kaleigh, the Devonshire youth,” 
said Varney, “the Knight of the Cloak, as they call him at 
court?” , 

“ He may bo Knight of the Garter one day, for aught I know,” 
said Leicester, “ for he advances rapidly—She hath cap’d verses 
with him, and such fooleries. I would gladly abandon, of my 
own free will, the part I have in her fickle favour; but I will 
not be elbowed out of it by the clown Sussex, or this new up¬ 
start. I hear Tressilian is with Sussex also, and high in his 
favour—I would spare him for considerations, but he wUl thritst 
himself on his fate^—Sussex, too, is almost as well as ever in his 
health.” ^ „ 

“My lord,” replied Varney, “there will be rubs in the 
smoothest road, specially when it leads up hUl. Sussex’s illness 
was to us a god-send, from which I hoped much. He has re¬ 
covered indeed, but he is not now mpre formidable than ere he 
fell ill, when he received more than one foil in wrestling with 
your lordship. Let not j'our heart fail you, my lord, and all 
shall be well,” ' 

“ My heart never failed me, sir,” replied Leicester. 

“ No, my lord,” said Varney; “but it has betrayed youS-iight 
often. He that would climb a tree, my lord, must grasp by the 
branches, not by the blossom.” ^ ^ 

“Well, well, well!” said Leicester impatiently; “I under 
stand thy meaning—My heart shall wither fail ilte nor sedupe 
me. Have my retinue in order—see that their array be so 
splendid as to, put down not u)nly the rude companions of Rat- 
diflfe, but the retainers of every other nobleman and courtier. 
Iiet them be well armed withal, but with^t «ny outward dis- 
play of their weapons, wearing them aa if more for fashion’s,sake 
than for nse. Do thou thysdf keep close to me, I may have 
business for you.” 
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The prejmrations of Sussex and his party were not less anxious 
than those «f Leicester, 

“ Tljy Suppliaation* irapeacKiftg Varney of seduction" said 
ther Earr to Tressilian, “ is by tMij time in the^Queen’s hand— 

I have sent it through assure channel. Methinks your suit 
should succeed, being, as it is, founded in justice and honour, 
and Elizabeth being the very muster of botli. But I wot not 
how—the gipsy” (so Sussex was wont to call his rival on 
acisount of his dark complexion) “ hath much to say with hej' 
in these holiday times of peace—Were,war at the gates I should 
be one of her white boys; but soldiers, like their bucklers and 
Bilboa blades, get out of fashion in peace time, and satin sleeves 
and walking rapiers bear the hell. V^ll,^we must be gay since 
such is the fashion.—Blount, hast thou seen our household put 
into their new braveries But thou know’st as little of these 
toys as I do—thou wquldst be ready enough at disposing a stand 
of pikes.”. 

“ My good lord,” answered Blount, Raleigh hath been here, 
aiad taken that charge upon him—Your train wDl glitter like 
a May morning.—Marry, the cost is another question. One 
might keep an hospital of old soldiers*at ^le charge of ten 
modem lackeys,” • 

“Wemust not count cost to-day, Nicholas,” said the Earl in 
reply; “ I am beholden to Raleigh for his care—I trust, though, 
he has remembered that Itam an old soldier, and would have no 
more of these follies than needs must.” 

“ Nay, I understand nought about it,” said Blount; “ but 
here are your honotsrable lordship's brave kinsmen and friends 
coding in by scores to wait upon you to court, where, methinks, 
»vwe 'i^all bear as brave a front as Leicester, let him ruffle it as 
he will.”# 

“ ftive them the strictest charges,” said Sussex, “ that they 
suffer no jpr(Wocatioii short of •actuaj* violence to provoke them 
ipto quarre!P—they havf hot Woods, and I would not give Lei¬ 
cester the advantage over me by any impriidence of theirs.” 

The Earl of Sussex ran so hazily through th^e directions, 
that it wss^th difficulty TreasUian at length found opportunity 
to eiq)resa his surpJlse that he should have proceeded so far in 
the •^air of Sir HugK Robsart as to lay his petition at once 
before the Queen—“It was the opinion of the young lady’s 
frfends,” he said, “ that Leicester’s sense of justice should he 
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first appealed to, as the offence had been committed by hia 
officer, and so he had expressly told to Sussex.*’ • 

“This could have been doWwithoutf applying to rap,” said 
Sussex, soniewhKt haughtily., * “ /, at least, ought nof; to hhve 
been a counsellor when the object was a humiliating reference 
to Leicester ; and I am surprised that you, Tressilian, a man 
of honour find my friend, would assume such a mean course. 
If you said so, I certainly tmderstood you not in a matter which 
sounded so milike yourself.” » 

“ My lord,” said TressjJian, “ the course I would prefer, for 
ray own sake, is that you have adopted ; but the friends of this 
most unhappy lady”-'— 

“Oh, the friends-—the friends,” said Sussox, interrupting 
him; “ they must let us manage this cause in the way whic^ 
seems best. This is the time and the hour to accumulate every 
charge against Leicester and his household, and yours the Queen 
will hold a heavy one. But at all events she hath the complaint 
before her.” 

Tressilian could not help suspecting that, in his eagerness 'i-o 
strengthen himself against his rival, Sussex had purposely 
adopted the course mpst likely to throw odium on Leicester, 
without considering minutely whether it v^ere the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding most likely to be attended with success. But, the step 
was irrevocable, and Su^ex escaped from farther discussing it 
by dismissing his company, with the^command, Let all be in 
order at eleven o’clock; I must be at court and in the presence 
by high noon precisely.” 

While the rival statesmen were thus anxiously preparing for 
their approaching meeting in the Queen’s presence, even Eliza¬ 
beth herself was not without apprehension of what might cftance^ 
from the collision of two such fiery spirits, each baoked by a 
strong and numerous body of followers, and dividing botnet 
them, either openly or in««ecreti9 the hopes and Wishes of most 
of her court. The band of dentlenfen Pension's were ajl 
under arms, and a reinforcement of the yeomen of the gua^ 
was brought dpwn the Thames from London, A royal procla- 
ination was s^nt forth, strictly prohibiting aobles, of whatever 
degree, to approach the Palace with retaiaOT <H»foUoww», mined 
with siiort, or with long weapons; audit was even whispered, 
that the High Sheriff of Kent hM secret instractions to have a 
part of the array of the county ready on the shortest notice. 
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The eventful hour, thus anxiously prepared for on all aides, 
at length approached, and, each followed by his loi^ and glitter¬ 
ing trajpi ci* friends arid fidlow^, the rival Earls entered the 
Palaee-y^fd of Greenwich at noon •precisely. ^ 

As if by previous arrangement, or perhaps by intimation 
that such was the Queen's pleasure, Sussex and his retinue came 
to the Palace from Deptford by water, while Leioelfcer arrived 
by land; and thus they entered the courtyard from opposite 
sides. This trilling circumstance gave Leicester a certain ascend¬ 
ency in the •opinion of the vulgar,, the appearance of his 
cavalcade of mounted followers showing more numerous aqd 
more imposing than those of Sussex’s party,, who were neces¬ 
sarily upon foot. Ko show or sign ofogreeting passed between 
tlw Earls, though each looked full at the other, both expecting 
perhaps an exchange of courtesies, which neither was willing to 
commence. Almost in the minute of their arrival the castle- 
bell tolled, the gates of the Palace were opened, and the Earls 
entered, each numerously attended by such gentlemen of their 
train whose rank gave them that privilege. The yeomen and 
inferior attendants remained in the courtyard, where the opposite 
parties eyed each other with looks of eagegr hatred and acorn, as 
if waiting with impatience for some cause of tumult, or some 
apology fpr mutual aggression. But they were restrained by 
the strict commands of their leaders, and overawed, perhaps, by 
the presence oft an armed gpard of unusual strength. 

In the meanwhile, the more distinguished persons of each 
train followed their patrons into the lofty halls and ante¬ 
chambers of the royal Palace, flowing on in the same current, 
like^two streams which are compelled into the same channel, 
^ot oSun to mix their waters. The parties arranged them¬ 
selves, as •it were instinctively, on the different sides of the 
lofty apartment, and seemed eager to escape from the transient 
union which thb narrowness ofethe crowded entrance had for 
an instant odihpelled the» to submit to. The folding doors at 
the upper end of the long gallery were immediately afterwards 
opened!, and it was announced in awhisper that t^e Queen was 
in her'presonee-chamber, to which these gave £^pcess. Both 
Earls naoved slowly !hid stately towards the entrance; Sussex 
foUoTiied by Tressilian, •Blount, and Raleigh, and Leicester by 
Varney. The pride of Leicester was oblig^ to give way to 
eoiirt-formsf and with a grave and formal inclination of the 
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head, he paused until his rival, a peer of older creation than 
his own, passed before him. Sussex returned the reverence 
with the same fonnal civilityff^d,ent<fred tiie preser^ce-room. 
Tressilian and Blount oflfer<^ to follow him, but were not ‘per¬ 
mitted, the Usher of the Black Rod alleging in excuse, that he 
bad precise orders to look to aU admissions that day. To 
Ralfeigh, w?io stood back on the repulse of his companions, he 
said, “ You, sir, may enter^'’ and he entered accordingly. 

“ Follow me close, Varney,” said the Earl of Leicester, trho 
had stood aloof for a moment to mark the reception of Sussex ; 
apd, advancing to the entrance, he was about to pass on, when 
Varney, who was close behind him, dressed out in the utmost 
bravery of the day, was stopped by the usher, as Tressilian and 
Blount had been before him. “ How is this, Master Bowyerl” 
said the Earl of Leicester. “ Know you who I am, and that 
this is my friend and follower 

“ Your lordship will pardon me,” replied Bowyer, stoutly; 
“ my orders arc precise, and limit me to a strict discharge of 
my duty.” • 

“ Thou art a partial knave,” said Leicester, the blood mount¬ 
ing to his face, “ to d/) me this dishonour, when you but now 
admitted a follower of my Lord of Sussex.” 

My lord,” said Bowyer, “ Master Raleigh is newly admitted 
a sworn servant of her Grace, and to him my orders did not 
apply.” 

“ Thou art a knave—an ungrateful knave,” said Leicester; 
“ but he that hath done, can undo—thou shalt not prank thee 
in thy authority long,” ‘ 

This threat he uttered aloud, with less than his usual policy 
and discretion, and having done so, he entered the prdftfence 
chamber, and made his reverence to the who, attired 

with even more than her usual splendour, and tfurroundad by 
those nobles and statesmen wlnose courage anl^ wisdom have 
rendered her reign immortal, stood ready to receive the homage 
of her subjects. She graciously returned the obeisance of the 
favourite Earl, and looked altomately at him and at Sussex, as 
if about to speak, when Bowyer, a man whose spirit could not 
brook the insult he had so openly recriV^ from Leicester, in 
the discharge of his office, advanc^ with his black rod in hia 
hand, and knelt down before her. 
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“ Why, how DOW, Bowyer,” said Elizabeth, thy courtesy 
seems strangely timed !’* 

“ Mj Liege Savereifn,” Jie liwd, while every courtier around 
trembled at hia audacity, “ I coifiQ but to ask,^whether, in the 
discharge of my office, I am to obey your Highness’ commands, 
or those of the Earl of Leicester, who has publicly menaced me 
with his displeasure, and treated me with diapajr^ing terms, 
because I denied entry to one of his followers, in obedience to 
yoiir Grace’s precise orders ?” 

The spirit 4of Henry VUI. was instajitly aroused in the bosom 
of his daughter, and she turned on Leice^er with a severity 
which appalled him, as well aa all his followers, 

“God’s death, my lord,” such was her emphatic phrase. 
Swhat means thisl We have thought well of you, and 
brought yoif near to our person; but it was not that you might 
hide the sun from our faithful sibjecta. Who gave you license 
to contradict our orders, or control our officers 1 I will have 
in this court, ay, and in this realm, but one mistress, and nc 
master. Look to it that Master Bowyer sustains no hai’in for 
his duty to me faithfully discharged ; for, as I am Christian 
woman and crowned Queen, I will hold ^ou pearly answerable. 
—Go, Bowyer, you have done the part of an honest man and 
a true si^ject. We will brook no mayor of the palace here.” 

Bowyer kissed the hand which she extended towards him, 
and withdi'ew* to his postj^touished at the success of his own 
audacity, A smile of triumph pervaded the faction of Sussex; 
that of Leicester seemed proportionally dismayed, and the 
favourite himself, assuming an aspect of the deepest humility, 
did not even attempt a word in his own exculpation. 

» Hi acted wisely; for it was the policy of Elizabeth to humble 
not to diigrace him, and it was prudent to suffer her, without 
opposition oi» reply, to glory in the exertion of her authority. 
The dignity of the Queen was gratified, and the woman began 
^pon to feeffor the miirtificaiiion which she had imposed on 
her favourite. Her keen eye also observed the secret looks of 
congratulation exchanged amongst^ those who fayoured Sussex, 
and it* was no part of her policy to give either party ^ decisive 
triumph. • ^ 

“.What I say to niy Lord of Leicester,she said, after a 
moment’s pause, “ I say also t(| you, my Lord of Sussex. You 
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also must needs ruffle in the court of England, at the h&id of a 
faction of your own f 

“ My followers, gracdous Prinf^ess/i said Sussex, “ haye> indeed 
ruffled in your'' cause, in eland, in Scotland, an'i against 

yonder rebellious Earls in the north.*^ 1 am ignorant that”- 

“Do you bandy looks and words with me, my lord?” said 
the Queen,' interrupting him ; “ methinka you might learn of 
my Lord of Leicester the modesty to bo silent, at least, under 
our censure. I say, my lord, that my grjindfather and father, 
in their wisdom, deliarred the nobles of this civilised land from 
travelling with suth disorderly retinues; and think you that 
Ixicause I wear a coif, their sceptre has in my -hand been 
changed into a distalf?« I tell you, no king in Christendom 
will less brook his court to be cumbered, bis people oppressed, 
and his kingdom’s peace disturbed by the arrogance of over¬ 
grown power, than she who now speaks with you.-—My Lord 
of Lfucester, and you, my Lord of Sussex, I command you 
both to be friends with each other; or, by the crown I wear, 
you shall find an enemy who will be too strong for both of you!” 

“ Madam,said the Earl of Leicester, “ you who are yourself 
the fountain of ]|jono\tr, know best what is due to mine. I 
place it at your disposal, and only say, that th§, terms on which 
I have stood with my Lord of Sussex have not been of my 
seeking; nor had he cause to think me his enemy, until he had 
done me gross wrong.” » 

“ For me, madam,” said the Eail of Sussex, “ I cannot 
appeal from your sovereign pleasure; but I were well content 
my Lord of Leicester should say in what I have, as he terms 
it, wTonged him, since my tongue never spoke the word that I 
would not willingly justify either on foot or horseback.” ^ 
“And for me,” said I^siceeter, “always under my- gracious 
Sovereign’s pleasure, my hand shall be as ready to makcp good 
my words m that of any man who ever wrote himself Ratcliffe.” 

“My lords,” said the Queen,*“thesS) are no tefms for this 
presence; and if yon cannot keep your temper we will find 
• means to keep both that and you close enough. Let me see 
you join hamia, my lords, and forget your idle animosities.” 

The two rivals looked at each other witlf reluctant eyes, each 
unwilling to make’the first advance to execute the Queen’s will. 

“Sussex,” said Elixabetli, “I^entreat—^Leicester, I command 
you,” * 
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Yet, BO were her words accented, that the entreaty sounded 
like commaid, and the command like enfreaty. They remained 
still ai^ atubboin, un^il she rsbiBed her voice to a height which 
argtxed once impatience and abkplute command. 

“ Sir Henry Lee,” she said, to an officer in attendance, “ have 
a guard in present readiness, and man a barge instantly.—My 
Lords of Sussex and Leicester, I bid you once more to join 
hands—and, God's death 1 he that refuses shall taste of our 
Totfwor fare ere he see our face again. I will lower your proud 
hearts ere wo^)art, and that I promise,«on the wonl of a Queen.” 

“ The prison,” said Leicester, “ might be borne, but to lose 
your Grace's presence, were to lose light and life at once.— 
Here, Sussex, is my hand.” • 

* • “ And here,” said Sussex, “ is mine in truth and honesty; 
but”- ' 

“ Nay, under favour, you shall add no more,” said the Queen. 

Why, this is as it should be,” she added, looking on them 
more favourably, “ and when you, the shepherds of the people, 
unite to protect them, it shall be well with the flock we rule 
over. For, my lords, I tell you plainly, your follies and your 
brawls lead to strange disorders among yojpr servants.—My 
Lord of Leicester, you have a •gentleman in your household 
called Vvney ?” 

“ Yes, gracious madam,” replied Leicester, “ I presented him 
to kiss your rdyal hand wlien you were last at Nonsuch.” 

“ His outside was well enough,” said the Queen, “ but scarce 
so fair, I should have thought, as to have caused a maiden of 
honourable birth and hopes to barter her fame for his good 
looja, and become his paramour. Yet so it is—this fellow of 
_»-youra* hath seduced the daughter of a good old Devonshire 
knight, Sir Hugh Kobsart of Lidcote Hall, and she hath fled 
with feim from her father's house like a castaway.—My Lord 
of Leicester, ace you ill, that ycti look* so deadly pale 1” 

“ No, grmous mada]^” said*Leiceater; and it required every 
effort he could make to bring forth these ffiw words. 

“You are surely ill, my lord?” naid Elizabeth,•going towards 
him with hasty speech and hurried step, which indicated the 
deepest concern,* ‘^all Masters—call our surgeon in ordinary 
—Where be these loitfiring fools 1—Wo lose the pride of our 
court through their negligences—Or, is it possible, Leicester,'' 
sbe contintied, looking on him with a very gentle aspect, “ cao 
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fear of my displeasure have wrought so deeply on thee ? Doubt 
not for a moment, noble Dudley, that we could biame thee for 
the folly of thy retainer—theof whose thoughts we knojv to be 
far otherwise employed I H§'that would climb the eagle’s best, 
my lord, cares not who are catching‘linnets at the foot of the 
precipice.” 

“Mark you that?” said Sussex, aside to Raleigh. “The 
devil aids him surely; for all that would sink another ten 
fathom deep, seems but to moke him float the more easily. 
Had a follower of mine a^;ted thus ”- » 

“ Peace, my good Lord,” said Baleigh, “ for God’s sake, peace. 
Wait the change «f the tide; it is even now on the turn.” 

Tlie acute observation of Raleigh, perhaps, did not deceive 
him; for Leicester’s confusion was so great, and, indeed, for * 
the moment, so irresistibly overwhelming, that Elizabeth, after 
looking at him with a wondering eye, and receiving no intelli¬ 
gible answer to the unusual expressions of grace and affection 
which had escaped from her, shot her quick glance around the 
circle of courtiers, and reading, perhaps, in their faces, some¬ 
thing that accorded with her own awakened suspicions, she 
said suddenly, “ Qr is there more in this than we see—or than 
you, my lord, wish that we should see ? Whei'e is this Var 
ney ? Who saw him ?” 

“An it please your Grace,-” said Bowyer, “it is the same 
jigainst whom I this instant closed the door of the presence- 
room.” 

“ An it please me 1” repeated Elizabeth, sharply, not at that 
moment in the humour of being pleased with anything,—“ It 
does not please me that he should pass saucily into my presence, 
or that you should exclude from it one who came to ^astify 
himself from an accusation.” 

“ May it please you,” answered the perplexed’usher, if I 
knew, in such case, how to bear toyself, I would take heed ”——- 

“ You should have reported the fellers desire t5 us, Master 
Usher, and taken oul directions. You think yourself a great 
man, because but now we chki a nobleman on your account— 
yet, after all, ^we hold you but as the lead-weight* that keeps 
the door fast. Call this Varney hither in^tanftly—there is one 
Tressilian also mentioned in this petitiofl-r-let them both come 
before us.” , 

She was obeyed, and Tressilian and Vamfty appeared accord 
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ingly. Varney’s first glance was at Leicester, hia second at the 
Queen. In*the looks of the latter, there appeared an approach¬ 
ing 8t(W|p,*and in the downca^ countenance of his patron, he 
could read no directions in what way he was to trim his vessel 
for the encounter—he thtfti saw Tressilian, and at once per¬ 
ceived the peril of the situation in which he was pj^ed. But 
VaiTiey was as bold-faced and ready-witted as he was cunning 
and unscrupulous,—a skilful pilot in extremity, and fully con¬ 
scious of the advantages which he would obtain, could he ex¬ 
tricate Ijeice»ter from his present peiil, and of the ruin that 
yawned for himself should he fail in doing so, 

“ Is it true, sirrah,” said the Queen, with one of those search¬ 
ing looks which few had the audacity ^ r^ist, “ that you have 
sauced to infamy a yomig lady of birth and breeding, the 
daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote Hall 1” 

Vamey kneeled down, and replied, with a look of the most 
profound contrition, “ There had been some love passages 
betwixt him and Mistress Amy Robsart,” 

'Leicester’s flesh quivered with indignation as he heard his 
dependant make this avowal, and for one moment he manned 
himself to step forward, and, bidding faiewey to the court and 
the royal favour, confess the whole mystery of the secret mar¬ 
riage. But he looked at Sussex, and the idea of the triumphant 
smile which would clothe his cheek upon hearing the avowal, 
sealed his lipS. “ Not n«w, at least," he thought, “ or in this 
presence, will I afford him so rich a triumph.” And pressing 
his lips close together, he stood firm and collected, attentive to 
each word which Varney uttered, and determined to hide to the 
las4 the secret on which his court-favour seemed to depend. 

•Meanwhile, the Queen proceeded in her examination of Varney. 

Love»passages !” said she, echoing his last words; “what 
passages, thdU knave? and why not ask the wench’s hand 
from her father, if thou hadst any ^honesty in thy love for 
her V • • 

“ An it please your Grace,” said Vam5y, still on his knees, 
“ I da^ not do so, for her fathef had promised •her hand to a 
gentleman of birth honour—I will do him justice, though 

I know he bears* me ill will—one Master Edmund Tressilian, 
whom I now see in the*presence/' 

“Sohl” replied the Queen*; “and what was your right 
to make the simple fool break her worthy father’s contract, 

VOL? XII. • 0 * 
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through jrour love passayes^ as your conceit and assurance 
term theml” , * 

“ Madam,replied Vamey,^ it is in vain to pletid^e cause 
of human frailty before a ‘judge to whom it is unknown, or 
that of love, to one who never yields to the passion”—He 
paused aa instant, and then added, in a very low and timid 
tone, " which she inflicts upon all others.” 

Eluiabeth tried to frown, but smiled in her own despite, as 
she answered, “ Thou art a marvellously impudent knave—^Art 
thou married to the girh?” 

Leicester’s feelings became so complicated and so painfully 
intense, that it deemed to him as if his life was to depend on 
the answer made by Varney, who, after a moment’s real hesi¬ 
tation, answered, “ Yas.” ’ 

“ Thou false villaiji!" said Leicester, bursting forth into rage, 
yet unable to add another word to the sentence, which he had 
begun with such emphatic jmssion. 

“Nay, my lord,” said the Queen, “we will, by your leave, 
stand between this fellow and your anger. We have not yet 
done with him.—Knew your master, my Lord of Leicester, of 
this fair work ofryoirt*8l Speak truth I command thee, and 1 
will be thy warrant from danger on every quarter.” 

“ Gracious madam,” said Varney, “ to sjieak heaven’s truth, 
my lord was the cause of the whole matter.” 

“ Thou villain, wouldst thou betfky me 1” said Leicester. 

“Sj>eak on,” said the Queen, hastily, her cheek colouring, 
and her eyes sparkling, as she addressed Varney; “speak on— 
here no commands are heard but mine.” 

“ They are omnipotent, gracious madam,” replied Varaey; 
“ and to you there can be no secrets.—^Yet I would not,” he 
added, looking aroimd him, “ speak of my master’s Concerns to 
other ears.” 

“ Fall back, my lords,” saM the Queen to l^ose who sur¬ 
rounded her, “ and do you speJlk on.—What hath the Earl Ho 
do with this guilty intrigue of thine?—See, fellow, that thou 
belieat him not!” 

“ Far be it from me to traduce my ^oble patron,” replied 
Varney; “yet I am compelled to owp that’^some deep, over¬ 
whelming, yet secret feeling, hath of late dwelt in my lord’s 
mind, hath abstracted him from the cares of the household, 
which he was wont to govern with such re%iou8 st^ctness, and 
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bath left ua opportunities to do follies, of which the shame, as 
in this case, partly falls upon our patron. Without this, I had 
not had^eans or‘leisure to conlfidt the folly which has drawn 
on nle his displeasure; the heavi^ to endure by me, which I 
could by any means incur,—%aving always the yet more dreaded 
resentment of your Grace." , 

“ And in this sense, and no other, hath he been accessory to 
thy fault!" said Elizabeth. 

‘tfiurely, madam, in no other,” replied Varney; “ but since 
somewhat hath chanced to him, he can «carce be called his own 
man. Look at him, madam, how pale and trembling he stands 
—how imlike his usual majesty of manner—yet what has he 
to fear from aught I can say to your Higlyiesa ? Ah 1 madam, 
sinee he received that fatal packet!” 

“What pa<!ket, and from whence!” saicl^e Queen, eagerly. 

“ From whence, madam, I cannot guess; but I am so near 
to his person, that I know he has ever since worn, suspended 
aroimd his neck, and next to his heart, that lock of hair which 
sustains a small golden jewel shaped like a heart—he speaks to 
it when alone—he parts not from it when he sleeps—^no heathen 
ever worshipped an idol with such devotioir." • 

“ Thou art a prying knave to Watch thy master so closely,” 
said Elizabeth, blushing, but not with anger ; “ and a tattling 
knave to tell over again his fooleries.—What colour might the 
braid of hair be* that thou ptatest of!” 

Varney replied, “A poet, madam, might call it a thread 
from the golden web wrought by Minerva; but, to my think¬ 
ing, it was paler thail even the purest gold—more like the last 
partjjig sunbeam of the softest day of spring.” 

.* “ Wjy, you are a poet yourself. Master Varney,” said the 
Queen, smiting; “ but I have not genius quick enough to follow 
your rare metaphors—Look round these l^ies—is there”—(she 
hesitated, and endeavoured to assiftne an air of great indifference) 
—“ Is there Here, in this presence, any lady, tlie colour of whose 
hair reminds thee of that braid! Methinks, without prying into 
my Ijord of Leicester’s amorous Secrets, I would fain know 
what kind ofiooks are like the thread of Minerva’s "web, or the 
—what was it!—the fast rays of the Mayday sun.” 

Vaniey looked round \he presence-chamber, his eye travel¬ 
ling from one lady to another, until at length it rested upon the 
Queen herself, but with iOi aspect of the deepest veneitLtioi}. 
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“I see no tresses,” he said, “in this presence, worthy of such 
similes, unless where I dare not look on them." 

“ How, sir knave," said the <^aeen, “ dare you inttins^e”- 

“Nay, madam," replied A^’amey, shading his eyes with his 
hand, “ it was the beams of the Mayday sun that dazzled my 
weak eyes/,’ 

“ Go to—go to," said the Queen ; “ thou art a foolish fellow " 
—and turning quickly from him she walked up to Leicester. 

Intense curiosity, mingled with all the various hopes, feUrs, 
and passions, which influence court faction, had occupied the 
presence-chamber during the Queen’s conference with Varney, 
as if with the stiVingth of an Eastern talisman. Men suspended 
every, even the slightest external motion, and would have ceased 
to breathe, had Nature permitted such an intermission of iier 
functions. The ati^phere was contagious, and Leicester, who 
saw all around wishing or fearing his advancement or his fall, 
forgot all that love had previously dictated, and saw nothing 
for the instant but the favour or disgrace, which depended on 
the nod of Elizabeth and the fidelity of Varney. He sum 
moncd himself hastily, and prepared to play hiS part in the 
scene which war like to ensne, when, as he judged from the 
glances which the Queen thtew towards him, Varney’s com¬ 
munications, be they what they might, were operating in his 
favour. Elizabeth did not long leave him in doubt - for the 
more than favour with which shO’ accosted him decided his 
triumph in the eyes of his rival, and of the assembled court of 
England—“Thou hast a prating servant of this same Varney, 
my lord," she said; ‘-it is lucky you trust him with nothing 
that can hurt you in our opinion, for, believe me, he would ikeep 
no counsel." 

“ From your Highness," said Leicester, dropping gracefully 
on one knee, “ it were treason he should. I would that my 
heart itself Ig-y before you, ba^r than the tonguh^pf any servant 
could strip it.” '■ * . 

“ What, my lord,” said Elizabeth, looking kindly upon him, 
“ is there no one little cxitUer over which you would, wish to 
spread a veil 1 All! I see you are cdn|h8ed at '■the question, 
and your Queen knows she should not look tOo deeply into her 
servants’ motives for their faithful duty, le&t she see what might, 
or at least, ought to, displease dier." 

Relieved by these last words, Leicester broke out into a 
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torrent of expressions of deep and passionate attachment, 
which, perhaps at that moment, were not altogether fictitious. 
The milled emetions* which had at first overcome him, had 
Dov^ given way to the energetic vigour with which ho had deter¬ 
mined to support his plactf in the Queen’s favour; and never 
did lie seem to Elizabeth more eloquent, more han^ome, more 
interesting, than while, kneeling at her feet, he conjured her to 
strip him of all his power, but to leave him the name of her 
servant.—“Take from the poor Dudley,” he exclaimed, “all. 
that your bounty has made him, and bid him be the poor gen¬ 
tleman he was when your Grace first shone on him ; leave him 
no more than his cloak and his sword, but let him still boast 
he has—what in word or deed, he ne’fer forfeited—the regard 
of^his adored Queen and mistress !” 

“No, Dudley!” said Elizabeth, raising him with one hand, 
while she extended the other that he might kiss it; “ Elizabeth 
hath not forgotten that, whilst you were a poor gentleman, 
despoiled of your hereditary rank, she was as poor a princess, 
and that in her cause you then ventured all that oppression had 
left you,—your life and honour.—Rise, my lord, and let my 
hand go !—Rise, and be what you have awer i)een, the grace of 
our court, and the support of ofir throne. Your mistress may 
be forced to chide your misdemeanours, but never without 
owning your merits,—And so help me God,” she added, tam¬ 
ing to the aufiience, who ^itli various feelings witnessed this 
interesting scene,—“ So help me God, gentlemen, as I think never 
sovereign had a truer servant than I have in this noble Earl!” 

A murmur of assdht rose from the Leieesterian faction, which 
the, friends of Sussex dared not oppose. They remained with 
.*fcheir eyes fixed on the ground, dismayed as well as mortified 
by the public and absolute triumph of their opponents. Lei- 
cesteilj first ifee^ of the familiarity to which the Queen had so 
publicly restoi1»d him, was to ^k her commands concerning 
Varney’s offence. “Although,^’ he said, “the fellow deserves 
nothing from me but displeasure, yet, migKt I presume to inter¬ 
cede”-^— * 

“In tmth, we hs^*forgotten' his matter,” said the Queen; 
“ and it was ill done of us, who owe justice to our meanest, as 
well»as to our highest subject. We are pleased, my lord, that 
you were the first to recall the matter to our memory.-—Where 
is Tressiliah, the accuser!—^let him come before us.” 
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Tressilian appeared, and made a low and beseeming rever¬ 
ence. His person, as we have elsewhere observed, had an air 
of grace and even of nobleneaSs, which did “not eec%|cn6 Queen 
Elizabeth’s critical observation. She looked at him with atten¬ 
tion, as he stood before her ^mabaijhed, but with an air of the 
deepest dejection. « 

“I cannot but grieve for-this gentleman,” she said to Lei¬ 
cester. “ I have inquired concerning him, and hia presence 
confirms what I heard, that he is a scholar and a soldier, well 
accomplished both in arts and arms. We woinetj, my lord, are 
fanciful in our choice—I had said now, to judge by the eye, 
there was no comparison to 1)0 held betwixt your follower and 
this gentleman. Tamey is a well-spoken fellow, and, to 

say trutli, that goes far with us of the weaker sex.—Look ydu, 
Master Tressilian, a bolt lost is not a bow broken. Your true 
affection, as I will hold it to be, hath been, it seems, but ill 
requited; but you have scholarship, and you know there have 
been false Cressidas to be found, from the Trojan war down¬ 
ward. Forget, good sir, this Lady Light-o’-Love—^teach your 
affection to see with a wiser eye. This we say to you, more 
from the writings of^ learned men, than our own knowledge, 
being, as we are, far removed by station and will, from the 
enlargement of experience in such idle toys of humorous pas¬ 
sion. For this dame's father, we can make his grief the less, 
by advancing his son-in-law to such station os may enable him 
to give an honourable support to his bride. Thou shalt not be 
forgotten thyself, Tressilian—follow our court, and thou shalt 
see that a true Troilus hath some claim in our grace. Think 
of what that arch-knave Shakspeare says—a plague oij him, 
his toys come into my head when I should think of other 
matter—Stay, how goes it ? 

i 

* Oressid was yours, tied -with the bonds of heaven ! 

These bonds of Heaven ire slipt, dissolved, fthd loosed. 

And with another knot Are fingefs tied, , 

The fiagments of her faith are bound to Piomed.’ 

You smile, my Lord of Soutnampton—perchance I make your 
player’s versa halt through my bad meraopr—but let it suffice 
—let there be no more of this mad matter.^ 

And as Tressilian kept the posture of one who would’will¬ 
ingly be heard, though, at the same time, expressive of the 
deepest reverence, the Queen added with some impatience,— 
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“ IVliat would the man have 1 "The wench cannot wed both of 
you 1—She haa made her election—not a wise one perchance 
—but she la'*Varney's yedded wife.” 

should sleep there, hjost gracious Sovereign,” said 
Tresailian, “and with my |uit my revenge. But I hold this 
Varney’s word no good warrant for the truth.” 

“ Had that doubt been elsewhere urged,” answeped Varney, 
“ my sword— 

“ Thy sword I” intemipted Tresailian, scornfully; “with her 

Gr&ce'a leave, my sword shall show”-- 

“Peace, you knaves, both!” said the Queen; “know you 
where you arel—This comes of your feud^ my lords,” she 
added, looking towards Leicester and Sussex; “ your followers 
catch your own humour, and must bandy and brawl in my 
court, and iy my very presence, like so many Matamoroa.— 
Look you, airs, he that speaks of drawing swords in any other 
quarrel than mine or England’s, by mine honour, I’ll bracelet 
him with iron both on wrist and ankle 1” She then paused a 
minute, and resumed in a milder tone, “ I must do justice 
betwixt the bold and mutinous knaves notwithstanding,—My 
Lord of Leicester, will you warrant with your honour—that is, 
to the best of your belief—that your se^anfr speaks truth in 
saying he hath married this Amy Robsart?” 

This wlia a home-thrust, and had nearly staggered Leicesteii 
But he had npw gone too ^ to recede, and answered, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “ To fhe beat of my belief—indeed on my 
certain knowledge—she is a wedded wife.” 

“ Gracious madam,” said Tresailian, “ may I yet request 
to know when antf under what circumstances this alleged 
mawiqjge”- 

* “ Out, sirrah,” answered the Queen; “ alleged marriage I— 
Have YOU* not the word of this illustrious Earl to warrant the 
truth of whatsis servant says 1 ^ But thou art a loser—think’st 
thyself such^t* least—and thou shalt have indulgence—-we will 
loek into the matter ourself fhore at leisure.—My Lord of 
Leicester, I trust you remember we mean to taste the good 
cheer of your castle Kenilwortfi ou this week* ensuing—^we 
will pray yofl to bid^our good and valued friend* the Earl of 
Sussex to hold company*with us there,” 

“ If the noble Earl of Sussex,” said Leicester, bowing to his 
rival with j;he easiest and with the moat graceful courtesy, 
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“ will SO far honour my poor house, I will hold it an additional 
proof of the amicable regard it is your Grace’s desire we should 
entertain towards each other.”, ' „ 

Sussex waa more embarrassed—“ I should,” said he, madam, 
be but a clog on your gayer flours siace my late severe illness.” 

“And have you been indeed so very ill?” said Elizabeth, 
looking on*^ him with more attention than before; “you are in 
faith strangely altered, and deeply am I grieved to see it. But 
be of good cheer—we will ourselves look after the health of. so 
valued a servant, and to whom we owe so much. , Masters shall 
order your diet; and that we ourselves may see that he is 
obeyed, you must^nttend us in this progress to Kenilworth.” 

This was said so peremptorily, and at the same time with so 
much kindness, that Sussex, however unwilling to become the 
guest of his rival, had no resource but to bow low to the Queen 
in oVjedience to her commands, and to express to Leicester, with 
blunt courtesy, though mingled with embarrassment, his accept¬ 
ance of his invitation. As the Earls exchanged compliments 
on the occasion, the Queen said to her High Treasurer, “ Me- 
thinks, my lord, the countenances of these our two noble peers 
resemble those of the two famed classic streams, the one so dark 
and sad, the other so fair and, noble—My old Master Ascham 
woidd have chid me for forgetting the author—It is ,pmsar, as 
I think.—See what majestic calmness sits on the brow of the 
noble Leicester, while Sussex seems ,,to greet him as if he did 
our will indeed, but not willingly.” 

“ The doubt of your Majesty’s favour,” answered the Lord 
Treasurer, “ may perchance occasion the difference, which does 
not,—as what does?—escape your Grace’s eye.” 

“ Such doubt were injurious to us, my lord,” replied *'th6 
Queen. “We hold both to be near and dear to u^i, and will 
with impartiality employ both in honourable service fi^r the 
weal of our kingdom. But we will break up their farther con¬ 
ference at present.—My Lords cjf Sussex and Leicester, we have 
a word more with you. Tressilian and Varney are near yoiir 
persons—you ^will see that ihey attend you at Kenilworth— 
And as we ^hall then have both Paris and Men^laus “within 
our call, so we will have this same fahr Helen also, whose 
fickleness has caused this broil, Varney, thy wife mui^.t be 
at Kenilworth, and forthcoming at my order.—My Lord of 
Leicester, we expect you will look to this.” 
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The Earl and his follower bowed low, and raised their heads, 
without daijng to look at the Queen, or at each other; for both 
felt al^hg instant if the Rets and toils which their own 
falflehooci had woven, were in thft^act of closing around them. 
The Queen, however, observed not their confusion, but pro¬ 
ceeded to say, “ My Lords of Sussex and Leicestei^ we require 
your presence at the privy council to be presently^eld, where 
matters of importance are to be debated. We will then 
take the water for our divertisement, and you, my lords, will 
attend us.—And that reminds us of circumstancp—Do you. 
Sir Squire of the Soiled Cassock” (distinguishing Raleigh by a 
smile), “ fail not to observe that you are to. attend us on our 
progress. You shall be supplied with.suitable means to reform 
your wardrobe.” * 

And so terminated this celebrated audience, in which, as 
throughout her life, Elizabeth united the occasional caprice of 
her sex, with that sense and sound policy, in which neither man 
nor woman ever excelled her. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

Well, then^—our course is chosen—spread the sail— 

Heave oft the lead, and mark the soundings well— 

Look to the helm, good master—many a shoal 
Marks this stem coast, and rocks, where sits the Siren, 

Who, like ai^bition, lures men to their ruin. 

Tub Shipwreck. 

Dur^mto the brief interval that took place betwixt the dis¬ 
missal of the audience and the sitting of the privy council, 
Leicflster had time to reflect that ho had that morning sealed 
his own fate. '’“It was impossible for him now,” he thouglit, 
after having, in the fa;^ of aM that was honourable in England, 
pledged his truth (though in an ambigbous phrase) for the 
statement of Varney, to contrjsiict or disavow it, without 
exposing hknself not Merely to the loss of court favour, but to 
the highest displeasure of the Queen, his deceived mistress, and 
to the scorn and cont^pt at once of his rival and of all his 
compeers.” This certainly rushed at once on his mind, together 
with all the diflicultiea which he would necessarily be expose^3 
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to in preserving a secret, which seemed now equally essential 
to his safety, to his power, and to hia honour, He was situated 
like one who walks upon ice, jeady to give way arpund him, 
and whose only safety consists 4n moving onwards, by ^rm smd 
unvacillating steps. The Queen’s favour, to preserve whicli he 
had made such sacridces, must now be secured by ^ means 
and at all haMkrds—-it was the only plank which he could cling 
to in the tempest. He must settle himself, therefore, to the 
task of not only proserving, but augmenting, the Queen’s par¬ 
tiality—-He must be the favourite of Elisabeth, or a man utterly 
shipwrecked in fortune and in honour. AU other considerations 
must be laid aside^for the moment, and he repelled the intru¬ 
sive thoughts which forc^ on his mind the image of Amy, by 
saying to himself, thefe would be time to think hereafter how 
he waa to escape from the labyrinth ultimately, sinee the pilot, 
who sees a Scylla under his bows, must not for the time think 
of the more distant dangers of Charybdis. 

In this mood, the Earl of Leicester that day assumed his 
chair at tlie council table of Elizabeth j and when the hours of 
Inisiness were "over, in this same mood did he occupy an honoured 
place near her, during ^her pleasure excursion on the Thames. 
Ajid never did he display to mpre advantage his powers as a 
politician of the first rank, or his parts as an accomplished 
courtier. 

It chanced that in that day's council matters ^^e^e agitated 
touching the affairs of the un4>rtanate Mary, the seventh year 
of whose captivity in England was now in doleful currency. 
There had been opinions in favour of this unhappy princess laid 
before Elizabeth's council, and supported with much strength 
of argument by Sussex and others, who dwelt more upori the 
law of nations and the breach of hospitality, than, .however 
s«^ftene<l or qualified, was agreeable to the Queen'c ear. guLei- 
cester adopted the contrary opinion with great animation and 
eloquence, and described the necessity oif continuing^'the severe 
restraint of the Queen of Scots, as a measure essential to tlie 
safety of the l^ingdom, and particularly of Elizabeth’s sacred 
person, the lightest hmr of whose head, ha maintained, ought, 
in their lordships’ estimation, to be matteop of ^more deep and 
anxious concern, than the life and forbnues of a rival, who, 
after setting up a vain and unj\pt pretence to the throne of 
England, was now, even while in the bosom of her country, the 
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conf?tajit hope and theme of encouragement to all enemies to 
Elizabeth, jyUether at homo or abroad. Ho ond«i by craving 
pardon of, their .lorddhips,, if ip, the zeal of speech he had given 
any oJmhce; but the Queen’s saftij-y was a themo which hurried 
him beyond his usual morkration of debate. 

Elizabeth chid him, but not severely, for the wo^ht which 
ho attached unduly to her personal interest; yet* she owned, 
that since it had been the pleasure of Heaven to combine those 
interests with the weal of her subjects, she did only her duty 
when she adopted such measures of splf'preservation as circum¬ 
stances forced upon her; and if the council in their wisdom 
should be of opinion, that it was needful# to continue some 
restraint on the person of her unhappy sister of Scotland, she 
trusted they would not blame her if she requested of the Countess 
of Shrewsbury to use her with as much kindness as might be 
consistent with her safe keeping. And with this intimation of 
her pleasure, the council was dismissed. 

J^ever was more anxious and ready way made for “ my Lord 
of Leicester,” than as he passed through the crowded ante¬ 
rooms to go towards the river side, in order to attend licr 
Majesty to her barge—Never was the vojpe of the ushers louder^ 
to “ make room—^make room for the noble Earl”—Never were 
these signals more promptly and reverentially obeyed—Nevei 
were more anxious eyes turned on him to obtain a glance of 
favour, or evftn of mere I'ecoguition, while the heart of many 
an humble follower throbbed h^twixt the desire to oflfer his 
congratulations, and the fear of intruding himself on the notice 
of one so infinitely above him. The whole court considered the 
iss^e of this day’s audience, expected with so much doubt and 
% anxidty, as a decisive triumph on the part of Leicester, and 
felt assuied that the orb of his rival satellite, if not altogether 
obsewed bydiis lustre, must revolve hereafter in a dimmer and 
more distant sf)here. So thought the court and courtiers, from 
Ijigh to loT^, and they iwted aocordingly. 

On the other hand, never did Leicester return the general 
greeting with such ready and condescending courtesy, or endea¬ 
vour more successfully to gather (in the words «f one, who at 
that moment stood*at no great distance from him) “golden 
opinions from all sorts‘of men.” 

For all the favourite Earl had a bow, a smile at least, and 
often a kind word. Most of these were addressed to courtiern, 
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whose names have long gone down the tide of oblivion; but- 
some, to such as sound strangely in our ears, when connected 
with the ordinary matters of^ human life, above which the 
gratitude of posterity has elevated them, A feW of Lei¬ 
cester's interlocutory sentences ran ay follows;— 

^‘Po 3 mings, good-morrow, and how does your wife and fair 
daughter! "Why come they not to court!—Adams, your suit 
is naught—the Queen will grant no more monopolies—but I 
may serve you in another matter.—My good Alderman Aylford, 
tlio suit of the city, aifecting Queenhithe, shall be-forwarded as 
far as my poof interest can serve.—Master Edmund Spenser, 
touching your Iri?*!! petition, I would willingly aid you, from 
ray love to the Muses; tut thou hast nettled the Lord Trea- 
.suror.” 

“ My Lord,” said the poet, “ were I permicted to ex¬ 
plain”— 

“Come to my lodging, Edmund,” answered the Earl—“not 
to-morrow, or next day, but soon.—Ha, Will Shakspeare— 
wild Will!—thou hast given my nephew, Philip Sydney, love- 
powder—he cannot sleep without thy Venus and Adonis under 
his pillow ! We will have thee hang^ for the veriest wizard in 
Europe. Hark thee, mad wag/1 have not forgotten thy matter 
of the patent, and of the bears.” r 

The player bowed, and the Earl nodded and i^assed on—so 
that age would have told the tale—in ours, perhaps, we might 
say the immortal had done hemage to the mortal. The next 
whom the favourite accosted, was one of his own zealous de¬ 
pendants. > 

“ How now, Sir Erancis Denning,” he whispered, in answer 
to his exulting salutation, “that smile hath made thy face 
shorter by oiui-third than when I first saw it this nvorning,— 
What, Master Bowyer, stand you back, and think you i- bear 
malice! You did but your diHy this morning",' and, if I re¬ 
member aught of the passage betwixt' us, it shall bo in thy 
favour,” 

Then the Ecrl was approached, with several fantastic congees, 
by a person c^uaintly diessed in a doublet of black velvet, curi¬ 
ously slashed and pinked with crimson edtin.* A long cock’s 
feather in the velvet bonnet, which he** held in his hand,* and 
an enormous rufiF, stiffened to tho extremity of the absurd taste 
of the times, joined with a sharp, lively, conceited expression of 
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OQunteiiance, seemed to body forth a vain, harebrained coxcomb, 
and small wit; while the rod he held, and an assumption of 
ro^al ^uithority, "appeared |o egress some sense of official con¬ 
sequence, which qualified the natural pertness of hia manner. 
A perpetual blush, which •occupied rather the sliarp nose than 
the thill cheek of this personage, seemed to sp^ak more of 
“ good life,” as it was called, than of modesty; and the manner 
in which he approached to the ISarl confirmed that suspicion. 

• “ Good even to you, Master Robert Laneham,” said Leicester, 
and seemed desirous to pass forward without farther speech. 

“ I have a suit to your noble lordship,” said the figure, boldly 
following him. • 

“ And what is it, good master keeper of the coimcil-chamber 
floor?” 

“ Clerh of the council-chamber door,” said 'Master Robert 
Laneham, wnth emphasis, by way of reply, and of correction. 

“ Well, qualify thine office as thou wilt, man,” replied the 
Earl; “ what wouldst thou have with me?” 

“ Simply,” answered Laneham, “ that your lordship would 
be, as heretofore, my good lord, and procure me license to attend • 
the Summer Progress unto your lordship’s ^ost beautiful and 
all-to-be-unmatched Castle of Henilworth.” 

“ To»wliat purpose, good Master Laneham V replied the Eaid; 

“ bethink you my guests must needs be many.” 

‘‘ Not BO many,” replied the petitioner, but that your noble¬ 
ness will willingly spare your oW servitor his crib and his mess. 
Bethink you, my lord, how necessary is this rod of mine, to 
fright away all tlfose listeners, who else would play at bo-peep 
wiit^ the honourable council, and be searching for key-holes 
and Crannies in the door of the chamber, so as to render my 
staff as heedful as a fly-flap in a butcher’s shop.” 

‘•MethinVs you have found out a fly-blown comparison for 
the honoqjable council, Masteff Laneham,” said the Earl; “but 
•seek not about to justly it. • Come to Kenilworth, if you list; 
there will be store of fools there -b^idbs, and so you will be 
fitted” • • 

“ Nay, •an there be tools, my lord,” replied JLaneham, with 
much glee, “ P wsSrant I will make sport among them; for 
no* greyhound loves \o cote a hare, as I to turn and course 
a fool But I have another <eingular favour to beseech of your 
honour.”* 
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“ Speak it, and let me go/' said the Earl; “ 1 think the 
Queen comes forth instantly." ^ 

“ My very good lord, I would fain bring a bed-felV'> wjth 
me." r 

How, you irreverent rascal 1” said Leicester. 

“Nay, n^y lord, my meaning was within the canons,” an¬ 
swered his unblushing, or rather his ever-blushing petitioner. 
“ I have a wife as curious as her grandmother, who ate the 
apple. Now, take her with me I may not, her Highness’s 
orders being so strict against the officers briugirig with them 
their wives in a progress, and so -lumbering the court with 
womankind. But'what I would crave of your lordship is, to 
find room for her in some mummery, or pretty pageant, in 
disguise, as it were; so that, not being known f<jr my wife, 
there may be no offence.” 

“ The foul fiend seize ye both 1" said Leicester, stung into 
uncontrollable passion by the recollection which this speech ex¬ 
cited—“ Why stop you me with such follies 1” 

The terrified derk of the chamber-door, astonished at the 
burst of resentment he had so unconsciously produced, di-opped 
his staff of office from his hand, and gazed on the incensed Earl 
with a foolish fac.e of wonder knd terror, which instantly re¬ 
called Leicester to himself. 

“I meant but to try if thou hadst the audacity^which befits 
thiue office,” said he hastily. “ Come to Kenilworth, and bring 
the devil with thee, if thou wilt." 

“ My wife, sir, hath played the devil ere now, in a Mystery, 
in Queen Mary’s time—but we shall want a trifle for pro- 
l>ertie3.” 

“ Here is a crown for thee,” said the Earl,—“ make me rid 
of thee—the great bell rings." ‘ 

Master Robert Laneham stared a moment at the agitation 
which he had excited, and then l^id to himself, as he stooped 
to pick up his staff of office, “ The noble iJarl runs wild humours 
to-day; but they who "give crowns, expect ua witty fellows to 
wink at their unsettled starts^ and, by nyr faith, if they paid 
not for mercy, we would finger them tightlyJ”* 

Leicester moved hastily on, neglecting the' courtesies he 
had hitherto dispensed so liberally, and bunying through the 
courtly (srowd, until he paused ia a small ^thdrawing-rooni, 

* Not© F. Robert Lanebam. 
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into which ho plunged to dmw* a iiioiaent’s breath unobserved, 
and in sedition. 

“ 'l^at.am I jiow,’*he ^id ti> himself, “ that am thus jaded 
by •the words of a mean, weatheNjbeateu, goose-brained gull!— 
C'ouscience, thou art a bloodhound, whose growl wakes as readily 
at the paltry stir of a rat or mouse, as at the step of a lion.— 
Can I not quit myself, by one bold stroke, of a state so irksome, 
so unbonoured? What if I kneel to Elizabeth, and, owning 
tli£ whole, throw myself on her merey?” 

As he puraued this train of thought, the door of the apart¬ 
ment opened, and Varney rushed in. 

“ Tiiank God, my lord, that I have foundtyou I” was his ex¬ 
clamation. * 

• “ Thank the devil, whose agent thou art^” was tlje Earl’s reply. 

“ Thank Whom you will, my lord,” replied Vomey; “ but 
husteu to the water-side. The Queen is on board, and asks for 
you.” 

“Go, say I am taken suddenly ill,” replied Leicester; “for, 
by Heaven, my brain can sustain this no longer 1” 

“ I may well say so,” said Varney, with bitterness of expr^ 
sion, “ for your place, ay, and mine, who, as jour master of the 
horse, was to have attended your lordship, is already filled up 
in tlie Queen’s barge. The new minion, Walter Raleigh, and 
old acquaintance, Treasilian, were called for to fill our places 
just as I hastened away t<i seek you." 

“Thou art a devil, Varney,”isaid Leicester hastily; “but 
thou hast the mastery for the present—'I follow thee." 

Varney replied not, but led the way out of the palace, and 
towards the river, while his master followed him, as if mecha- 
• until, looking back, he said in a tone which savoured 

of familiarity at least, if not of authority, “ How is this, my 
lord '{•—your tjloak hangs on one side,—^your hose are unbraced 
—perihit me ’fcS-— • 

, “ Thou alt a fool, Vamey, as well as a knave,” said Leicester, 
sliaking him off, and rejecting his officiourf assistance; “ we are 
best thus, sir—when we require you to order our person, it is 
well, but n< 4 W we want you not.” , 

So saying, thoEaH resumed at once his air of command, and 
witlvit his self-possessidn—shook his dress into yet wilder dis¬ 
order—passed before Vamey with the air of a superior and 
nioster, and in his tuin led the way to the nver-sidc* 
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The Queen’s barge was on the very point of putting off ; the 
seat allotted to Leicester in the stem, and that to his master of 
the horse on the bow of the boat, bfing Already filled But 
on Leicester's approach thebe' was a pause, as if the l&geinen 
anticipated some alteration in their’company. The angry spot 
was, however, on the Queen’s cheek, as, in that cold tone with 
which superiors endeavour to veil their internal agitation, while 
speaking to those before whom it would be derogation to express 
it, she pronounced the chilling words—“ We have waited, my 
Lord of Leicester.” . 

“ Madam, and most gracious Princess,” said Leicester, “ you, 
who can pardon ^so many weaknesses which your own heart 
never knows, can best bistow your commiseration on the agita¬ 
tions of the bosom, which, for a moment, affect both head and 
limbs. — I came to your presence a doubting and an accused 
subject; your goodness penetrated the clorids of defamation, 
and restored me to my honour, and, what is yet dearer, to your 
favour—is it wonderful, though for me it is most imhappy, that 
my master of the horse should have found me in a state which 
scarce permitted me to make the exertion necessary to follow 
him to this place,, when one glance of your Highness, although, 
alas ! an angry one, has had jwwer to do that for me, in which 
Esculapius might have failed V* • 

“ How is this 1” said Elizabeth hastily, looking at Varney; 

“ hath your lord been ill * 

Something of a fainting fit,” answered the ready-witted 
Varney, “as your Grace may observe from his present condi¬ 
tion. My lord’s haste would not permit me leisure even to 
bring his dress into order.” , 

“ It matters not,” said Elizabeth, as she gazed on the* noble, 
face and form of Leicester, to which eV^en the strange mixture 
of passions by which he had been so lately agitated gavt addi¬ 
tional interest; “ make room for my noble lofd--^Your place, 
Master Varney, has been fiUedr- up; ^ou must find a seat .in 
another barge.” 

Varney bowed, and withdrew. 

“ And yovi, too, our young Squire of %he Cloak/’ added she, 
looking at Kaloigh, “ must, for the time, t© the barge of our 
ladies of honour. As for Tressilinn, fie hath already suffered 
too much by the caprice of women, that I should aggrieve him 
by my change of nM, so far as he is concerned.” ‘ 
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Leicester seated himself in his place in the barge, and close 
to une Sovereign; Raleigh rose to retire, and Tressilian would 
.have ill'4iime(f in ^is ceurt^y as to offer to relinquish 

his\)wuplaoe to his friend, had not the acute glance of Raleigh 
himself, who seemed now* in his native element, made him 
sensible, that so ready a disclamation of the royal ff^our might 
be misinterpreted. He sate silent, therefore, whilst Raleigh, 
with a profound bow, and a look of the deepest humiliation, 
was about to quit his place. 

A noble courtier, the gallant Lord* Willoughby, read, as he 
thought, something in the Queen’s face, which seemed to pity 
Raleigh’s real or assumed semblance of mortiflfcation. 

“ It is not for us old courtiert,” he said, “ to hide the sunshine 
frem the young ones* I will, ^ith her Majesty’s leave, relin¬ 
quish for ari* hour that which her subjects hokf dearest, the 
delight of her Highness’s presence, and mortify myself by 
walking in starlight, while I forsake for a brief season the glory 
of Diana’s own beams. 1 will take place in the boat which the 
ladies occupy, and permit this Voung cavalier his hour of pro¬ 
mised felicity,” 

The Queen replied, with an expression batwixt mirth and 
earnest, “ If you are so willing td leave us, my lord, we cannot 
help the mortification. But, under favour, we do not trust you 
—old and experienced as you may deem yourself—with the 
care of our yoluig ladies of honour* Your venerable age, my 
lord,” she continued, smiling, “ ma|r be better assorted with that 
of my Lord Treasurer, who follows in the third boat, and by 
whose experience even my Lord WUloughby’s may be improved.” 

I^rd Willoughby hid his disappointment under a smile— 
«lau^ieU, was confused, bowed, and left the Queen’s barge to go 
*on board my Lord Burleigh’s. Leicester, who endeavoured to 
divert«his thonghts from all internal reiieotion, by fixing them 
on whalT was peeing around, watched this cihiumstonce among 
others* Bu? when the bbat pu* off from the shore—when the 
music sounded from a barge which accompanied them—when 
the shouts of the populace were heard from the shore, and all 
remind^ him of the tiituatioh Lh Which he was placed, he 
abstracted his thoughts and his feelings by a strong effort from 
everything but the net^sity of maintaining himself in the 
favour of 1^ patroness^ and euetted his t^ente of pleasing 
atptivatmo *with such success, that the Queen, alternately 
VOL. •xir. • i* * 
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delighted with his conversation, and alarmed for his health, at 
length imposed a temporary silence on him, with playful yet 
anxious care, lest his flow of sjarits phould exhaust hinj,.. 

“ My lords,” she said, having passed for a time our edict 
of silence upon our godd Leicester, Ve will call you to counsel 
on a gamejpome matter, more fitted to be now treated of, amidst 
mirth and music, than in the gravity of our ordinary delibera¬ 
tions.—Which of you, my lords,” said she, smiling, “know 
aught of a petition from Orson Pinnit, the keeper, as»he 
qualifies himself, of our loyal bears ? Who stands godfather to 
his request?” 

“ Marry, with your Grace’s good permission, that do I,” said 
the Earl of Sussex. ““Orson Pinnit was a stout soldier before 
he was so mangled by the skengp of the Irish clan Mac-Donough, 
and I trust ^our Grace will be, as you always have been, good 
mistress to your good and trusty servants.” 

“ Surely,” said the Queen, “it is our purpose to be so, and 
in especial to our poor soldiers and sailors, who hazard their 
lives for little pay. We would give,” she said, with her eyes 
sparkling, “ yonder royal palace of ours to be an hospital for 
their use, rather <^.han“they should call their mistress ungrateful. 
—But this is not the questioif,” she said, her voice, which had 
been aw’akened by her patriotic feelings, once more subsiding 
into the tone of gay and easy conversation ; “ for this Orson 
Pinnit’s request goes something farwher. He complains, that 
amidst the extreme delight' with which men haunt the play¬ 
houses, and in especial their eager desire for seeing the exhibi¬ 
tions of one Will Shakspeare (whom, I think, my lords, we 
have all heard something of), the manly amusement of bear- 
baiting is falling into comparative neglect; since men will 
rather throng to see these roguish players kill each other in 
jest, than to see our royal dogs and bears worry each o'.iher in 
bloody earnest—^What say yoif to this, my Lor«f of Sussex V* 

“ Why, trulygracious madam,” IBaid Sussex, “ you must 
expect little from an old soldier like me in favour of battles in 
sport, when they are cornered with batHes in earnest; and 
yet, by my ifaith, I wish Will Sbakspe&re no harm. He is a 
stout man at quarter-staff, and single fai^ion, though, as 1 am 
told; a halting fellow; and he stood, they say, a tough fight 
with the rangers of old Sir Thomas Lucy of Charle^fOt, when he 
broke his deef-pafk and kissed his keeper’s daughter." 
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I cry you mercy, my Lord of Sussex," said Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, intern^ting him ; " that matter was heard in council, 
.and we^ill not have ’^his Jellow's offence exaggerated—there 
wai^ no kissing in the matter, and ^the defendant hath put the 
denial on record. But wlJat say you to his present practice, 
my lord, on the stage 1 for there lies the point, and jaot in any 
ways touching his former errors, in breaking parks, or the other 
follies you speak of.” 

i‘Why, truly, madam,” replied Sussex, “as I said before^ 
I wish the gamesome mad fellow no iiyury. Some of his 
whoreson poetry (I crave your Grace’s pardon for such a 
phrase) has rung in mine ears as if the lines* sounded to boot 
and saddle.—But then it is all froth and folly—no substance 
or»seriou8ness in it, as your Grace has already w^l touched.— 
What are hhlf-a-dozen knaves, with rusty foils *au<l tattered 
targets, making but a mere mockery of a stout tight, to com- 
piure to the royal game of bear-baiting, which had been graced 
by your Highness’s countenance, and that of your royal prede¬ 
cessors, in this your princely kingdom, famous for matchless 
mastiffs, and bold bearwards, over all Christendom! Greatly 
is it to be doubted that the race of both wpl decay, if men 
should throng to hear the lungs* of an idle player belch forth 
honsensicud Iwmbast, instead of bestowing their pence in en¬ 
couraging the bravest image of war that can be shown in 
peace, and thit is the spirts of the bear-garden. There you 
may see the bear lying at guaj^ with his red pinky eyes, 
watching the onset of the mastiff, like a wdy captain, who 
maintains his defeiKie that an assailant may be tempted to 
venture within his danger. And then cx>mes Sir Mastiff, like a 
•worthy champion, in fuU career at the throat of his adversary 
—and then shall Sir Bruin teach him the reward for those who, 
in their over-iSourage, neglect the policies of war, and, catching 
him in his amA* strain him to his breast like a lusty wrestler, 
until rib aft& rib crack like the shot of a pistolet. And then 
another mastiff, as bold, but with bettet* aim and sounder 
judgment, catches Sir Bruin by the nether-lip, and hangs fast, 
while he tosses about His blood and slaver, and tries in vain to 
shake Sir Talbot front his hold. And then”—— 

“ liTay, by my bonou^, my lord,” said the Queen, laughing, 
“you have described the whole so admirably, that, had we 
never seen & bear-baiting, as we have beheld many, and hope. 
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with Heaven's allowance, to see many more, your words were 
sufficient to put the whole Bear-garden before our eyes—But 
come, who speaks next in this ky Lord of J^ioester, 

what say you?” 

“ Am I then to consider myseiras unmuzzled, please your 
Qroce?” r^jlied Leicester. 

“ Surely, my lord-—that is, if you feel hearty enotigh to take 
part in our game,” answered Elizabetli ; “ and yet, when I 
think of your cognisance of the bear and ragged Staff, mfethi/iks 
wo had better hear somedfisa partial orator.” * 

“Nay, on my word, gracious Princess,” said the Earl, 
“ though my brother Ambrose of Warwick and I do carry the 
ancient cognisance your 'Highness deigns to remember, I never¬ 
theless desire^nothing but fair play on all sides; or, as they sdy, 
‘ tight dog, fijfht bear,’ And in behalf of the players, I must 
needs say that they are witty knaves, whose rants and jests 
keep the minds of the commons from busying themselves with 
state affairs, and listening to traitorous speeches!, idle ntmours, 
and disloyal insinuations. When men are agape to see how 
Marlowe, Shakspeare, and other play artificers, work out their 
fanciful plots, as^^hey call them, the mind of the spectators is 
withdrawn from the conduct of their rulers.” 

“We would not have the mind of our subjects withdrawn 
from the consideration of our own conduct, mv lord,” answered 
Elizabeth; “ because, the more closely it is examined, the 
true motives by which we ore guided will appear the more 
manifest.” 

“ I have heard, however, madam,” said the Dean of St. 
Asaph’s, an eminent Puritan, “ that these players are wpnf ^ in 
their plays, not only to introduce profane and lewd expressions, 
tending to foster sin and harlotry, but eveu to bellow out such 
reflections on government, its origin and its objCfct, as tend to 
render the subjwjt discontented* and shake the sdlid foundations 
of civil society. And it seem# t# be, ifiider your Grace’s favour, 
far leas than safe to 'permit these naughty foul-mouthed knaves 
to ridicule the godly for theit decent gravity, and in blasphem¬ 
ing Heaven, end slandering its earthly nilers, to set at defiance 
the laws both of God and man.” ^ ^ 

“ If we could think this were true, niy lord,” said Elizabeth, 
“ we should give sharp oorrectien for sUch offences. But it is 
ill arguing a^nst the use of anything ih>m its abuse. And 
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touching this Shakspeare, we tJiink there is that in his plays 
that is woiiji twenty Bear-gardens; and that this new under- 
, taking^f ^lis Chronicfts, oa he calls them, may entertain, with 
hoilestmirth, mingled with us^yl instruction, not only om 
subjects, but even the generation which may succeed to us." 

“ Your Majesty’s reign will need no such feeble ^d to maj^e 
it remembered to the latest posterity,” said Leicester, And 
yet, in his way, Shakspeare hath so touched some incidents of 
your Majesty's happy government, as may countervail what 
has been spoken by his reverence the Doan of St. Asaph’s. 
There are some lines, for exalnple,—I would my nephew, Philip 
Sidney were here, they are scarce ever out of«his mouth—they 
are spoken in a mad tale of fairies, love-oharms, and I wot not 
what besides; but beautiful they are, hoTvever slysrt they may 
and must fall of the subject to which they bear bold relation 
—and Philip murmurs them, I think, even in his dreams.” 

“You tantalise us, my lord,” said the Queen—“Master 
Philip Sidney is, we know, a minion of the Muses, and we are 
pleased it should be so. Valour never shines to more advantage 
than when united with the true taste and love of letters. But 
mrely there are some others among oui; yo^pg courtiers who 
cjin recollect what your lordship has forgotten amid weightier 
affairs.—^Master Tressilian, you are described to me as a wor¬ 
shipper of Minerva—-remember you aught of these lines I” 

Tressilian’s •heart was l;oo heavy, his prospects in life too 
fatally blighted, to profit by the opportunity which the Queen 
thus offered to him of attracting her attention, but he deter¬ 
mined to transfer the advantage to his more ambitious young 
friend ; and, excusing himself on the sc^orc of want of recoUeo- 

• tion, fie added that he believed the beautifiil verses, of which 

* my Lord »f Leicester had spoken, were in the remembrance of 
Master Walter Raleigh. 

At the comraTand of the Que^, that cavalier repeated, with 
accent and Inanner whieh even added to their exquisite deli¬ 
cacy of toot and beauty of description, thtf celebrated vision of 
Oberoa• 

“IThat very tiftie I saw (but thou couldat not),* 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid, all arnt’d ; a certain eini be took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west; 

And loosed hia love-shdTt smartly from his bow, 

*A« it should pieroe a hundred thousand hearts : 
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But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 

Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon j 

And the imperial vot’ress passed fA ’ 

In maiden meditation,* fancy free.” ’ • , 

The voice of Raleigh, as repeated the last lines, became ^ 
little tremulous, as if diffident how the Sovereign to whom the 
homage wss addressed might receive it, exquisite as it was. If 
this diffidence was affected, it was good policy; but if real, 
there was little occasion for it. The verses were not probably 
new to the Queen, for when was ever such elegant flattery I6ng 
in reaching the royal ea/’ to which it was addressed 1 But they 
were not the less welcome when repeated by such a speaker as 
Raleigh. Alike delighted with the matter, the manner, and 
the graceful form and animated countenance of the gallant 
young reciter^ Elizabeth kept time to every cadence, with look 
and with finger. When the speaker had ceased, she murmured 
over the last lines as if scarce conscious that she was overheard, 
and as she uttered the words, 

“In maiden meditation, fancy free,” 

she dropt into the Thames the supplication of Orson Pinnit, 
keeper of the roy;al bears, to find more favourable acceptance at 
Sheemess, or wherever the tide might waft it. 

Leicester was spurred to emulation by the success of the 
young courtier’s exhibition, as the veteran racer is roused when 
a high-mettled colt passes him on,the way. He turned the 
discourse on shows, banquets^ pageants, and on the character of 
those by whom these gay scenes were then frequented. He 
mixed acute observation with light satire,4n that just propor¬ 
tion which was free alike from malignant slander and insipid 
praise. He mimicked with ready accent the manners'of the 
affected or the clownish, and made hk own graceful tone and 
manner seem doubly such when he resumed it. Foreigia^ coun¬ 
tries—their customs—their mtjiners—the rules* of their courts 
—the fashions, and even the duesa of ftheir ladies, 'were equally 
his theme; and seldom did he conclude without conveying 
some compliment, always touched in delicacy, and expressed 
with propriety, to the Virgin Queen, her court, and her govern¬ 
ment. Thns passed the conversation during this pleasure voyage, 
seconded by the rest of the attendants upon the royal person, 
in gay discourse, varied by remarks upon ancient classics and 
modem authors, and enriched by maxims of deep policy and 
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aound morality, by the etatesmen and sages who sate around, 
and mixed wisdom with the lighter talk of a female court. 

When ttfey returned to the palace, Elizabeth accepted, or 
rathei^lielScted, Ihe arm of Lefc^tcr, to support her from the 
stairs where they landed Jto the Tgreat gate. It even seemed 
to him (though that might arise from the flattery of his own 
imagination), that during this short passage, she ieifned on him 
somewhat more than the slipperiness of the way necessarily 
demanded. Certainly her actions and words combined to 
express a deOTee of favour, which, even in his proudest days, 
he had not till then attainei His rival, indeed, was repeatedly 
graced by the Queen’s notice; but it was in a manner that 
seemed to flow less from spontaneous inclination, than as ex¬ 
erted by a sense of his merit. And, in the opinion of many 
experienced courtiers, all the favour she sholred him, was 
overbalanced, by her whispering in the ear of the Lady Derby, 
that “ now she saw sickness was a better alchemist than she 
before wotted of, seeing it had changed my lord of Sussex’s 
copper nose into a golden one.” 

The jest transpired, and the Earl of Leicester enjoyed his 
triumph, as one to whom court favour had been both the ' 
primary and the ultimate motive of life, 'flthilo he forgot, in 
•the intoxication of the moment, the perplexities and dangers 
of his own situation. Indeed, strange as it may appear, he 
thought less, at that moment of the perils arising from his 
secret union, than of the marks of grace which Elizabeth from 
time to time showed to younf Raleigh. They were indeed 
transient, but they,were conferred on one accomplished in mind 
and body, with grace, gallantry, literature, and valour. An 
accident occurred in the course of the evening which rivetted 
Leicester’s attention to this object. 

TJie nobles and courtiers who had attended the Queen on her 
pleasure expedition, were inv^fed, with royal hospitality, to a 
splendid banquet in thg hall of the palace. The table was not, 
’indeed, graced by the presence of the Soiyereign; for, agreeable 
to her idea of what was at o§ce modest and dignified, the 
Maiden l^ueen, on such occasions, was wont to’take in private, 
or with one or twj) favourite ladies, her light*and temperate 
meal After a moderate interval, the court again met in the 
splendid gardens of the palace ; and it was while thus engaged, 
that the .Queen suddenly asted a lady, who was near to hei 
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both iu place and fevour, what ‘iiad become of the young S<iuii'e 
Lack-Cloak. 

The Lady Paget answered, ‘‘ She had seen Mr. Raleigh but 
two or three minutes since, standing at the wiidow of a small 
pavilion or plefisure-houae, which koked out on the Thames, 
and writing on the glass with a diamond ring." 

That ri'ug,” said the Queen, “ was a small biken I gave 
him, to make amends for his spoiled mantle. Come, Paget, 
let us see what use he has made of it, for I can see through him 
already. He is a marvellpusly sharp-witted spirit,” 

They went to the spot, within sight of which, but at some 
distance, the young cavalier still lingered, as the fowler watches 
the net which he has spt. The Queen approaelieti the window, 
on which Raleigh had used her gift to inscribe the following 
line;— ^ 

“ Fain would I oliml), but that I fear to fall.” 

The Queen smiled, read it twice over, once with deliberation 
to Lady Paget, and once again to herself “It is a pretty 
beginning,” she said, after the consideration of a moment or 
. two; “ but methinks the muse hath deserted the young wit, 
at the very outset <of bis task. It were gCMxl-natur^—were it 
not, Lady Paget.—to complete it for him 1 Try your rhyming 
faculties.” 

Lady Paget, prosaic from her cradle upwards, as ever any 
lady of the bedchamber before or aftef her, disclaimed all pos¬ 
sibility of assisting the young ipet. 

“ Nay, then, we must sacrifice to the Muses ourselves,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“ The incense of no one can be more acceptable,” said Lady 
Paget; “ and your Highness will impose such obligation on the 
ladies of Paniassns”--- 

“ Hush, Paget,” said the Queen, “ you speak sacnlege agdinst 
the immortal Nine—yet, virgins themselves, they , should be 
exorable to a Virgin Queen—and therefore—let me see how 
runs his verse— 

* Fain would 1 climb, but that I fear to fall.' 

Might not the answer (for fault of a better) inn 
If thy mind fail thee, do not climb at all,” 

The dame of honour uttered an exelamatiou of joy and 
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aurprise at so happy a termination; and certainly a worse has 
been applauded, even when coming from a leas distinguished 
author , * 

^fh^Queen, thus encoui^ed, took off a diamond ring, and 
saying, We will give thi&* gallant some cause of marvel, when 
he finds his couplet perfected without hia own interference," 
she wrote her own line beneath that of tlaleigh. 

The Qu^^en left the pavilion—but retiring slowly, and often 
lo(;king back, she could see the young cavalier steal, with the 
flight of a lapwing, towards the placja where he had seen her 
make a pause ]—She stayed but to ol^eT've/' as she said, ** that 
her train had takenand then, laughing at the circumstance 
wdth the Lady Paget, she took the way slowly towards the 
p8,lace. Elizabeth, as they returned, cautioned her companion 
not to mention to any one the aid which she hg^ given to the 
young poet—and Lady Paget promised scrupulous secrecy. It 
is to be supposed, that she made a mental reservation in favoiii 
of Leicester, to whom her ladyship transmitted without delay 
an anecdote so little calculated to give him pleasure. 

Raleigh, in the meanwhile, stole back to the window, and 
read, with a feeling of intoxication, th^ encouragement thus 
given him by the Queen in peieon to follow'out hia ambitious 
career, ^d returned to Sussex and his retinue, then on the 
point of embarking to go up the river, his heart beating high 
with gratified "pride, and ^ith hope of future distiuction. 

The reverence due to the per^n of the Earl prevented any 
notice being taken of the receptmn he had met with at court, 
until they had landed, and the household were assembled in 
the great hall at Say’s Court; while that lord, exhausted by 
hia^kle illn^s, and the fatigues of the day, had retired to 
his chan4>er, demanding the attendance of Way land, his suc¬ 
cessful physbian. AVayland, however, was nowhere to be 
found j and, while some of ther party were, with military im¬ 
patience, seeking him, ard cursjng hia absence, the rest flocked 
around Raleigh, to congratulate him ou his prospects of court 
favour. s 

He had the good tatte and judgment to conceal the decisive 
circumstance of the (;ouplet, to which Elizabeth had deigned to 
find ,a rhyme j but other circumstances had transpired which 
plainly intimated that he hod iAade some progress in the Queen’s 
favour. All hastened to wish him joy on the mended appear* 
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Alice of hia fortune ; some frorn*^ real regard, some, perhaps, from 
hopes that his preferment might hasten their own; and most 
from a mixture of these motives, and 6 sensp that th^counte- 
nance shown to any one of »^ussei:’s household, w^ m faet a 
triumph to the whole, Raleigh ret/imed the kindest thanks to 
them all, disowning, with becoming modesty, that one day’s fair 
reception 5iade a favourite, any more than one swallow a 
summer. But he observed that Blount did not join in the 
general congratulation, and, somewhat hurt at his apparent pn- 
kindness, he plainly askeji him the reason. , 

Bloimt replied with equal sincerity—My good Walter, I 
wish thee as well i as do any of these chattering gulls, who are 
whistling and whooping gratulations in thine ear, because it 
seems fair weather with thee. But I fear for thee, Walter” 
(and he wipe^ his honest eye), “ I fear for thee with all my 
heart. These court tricks, and gambols, and flashes of fine 
women’s favour, are the tricks and trinkets that bring fair 
fortunes to farthings, and fine faces and witty coxcombs to the 
acquaintance of dull block and sharp axes.” 

So saying, Blount arose and left the hall, while Raleigh 
looked after him with an expression that blanked for a moment 
his bold and animated countenance. 

Stanley just then entered the hall, and said to TJressilian, 

“ My lord is calling for your fellow Way land, and your fellow 
Way land is just come hither in a scqller, and is calling for you, 
nor will he go to my lord till, he sees you. The fellow looks as 
he were mazed methinks—i would you would see him im¬ 
mediately.” e 

Tressilian instantly left the hall, and causing Way land Smith 
to be shown into a withdrawing apartment, and lights {Placed,. 
he conducted the artist thither, and was surprised, when he 
observed the emotion of his coun^nance. » , 

“ What is the matter with* you, Smith ?” Said Tressilian , 
“ have you seen the devil 

“ Worse, sir, worse,” replied Wayland, “ I have seen a 
basilisk.—Th^nk God, I satp" him first, for being so seen, and 
seeing not m^, he will do the less harm.”* , 

“ In God’s name, speak sense,” said tressilian, “ and say 
what you mean ! ” ♦ ^ 

“ I have seen ray old master,” said the artist—** Last night, 
a friend, whom I had acquired, took me to see the palace clock. 
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judging me to be curious in such works of art. At the window 
of a turret aext to th§ clock-house I saw my old master." 

“ Tliputnust have needs been mistaken,” said Tressilian. 
r was not mistaken,” said tiSayland—“ He that once hath 
his features by heart would know him amongst a million. He 
was anticly habited ; but he cannot disguise himself from mn, 
Gk)d be praised, as I can from him. I will not, however, tempt 
Providence by remaining within his ken. Tarleton the player 
hftaself could not so disguise himself, but that, sooner or later, 
Doboobie wohld find him out. J must away to-morrow; for, 
as we stand together, it were death to mo to remain within 
reach of him.” 

“ But the Earl of Sussex ?” said Tress^ian. 

■* “He is in little danger from what lie has hitherto taken, 
provided he swallow the matter of a bean’s size of the Orvietau 
every morning fasting—^but let him beware of a relapse.” 

“And how is that to be guarded against?” said Tressilian. 

“ Only by such caution as you would use against the devil,” 
answered Wayland. “ Let my lord’s clerk of the kitchen kill 
his lord’s meat himself, and dress it himself, using no spice but 
what he procures from the simest hands-'*-Ijet*ithe sewer serve it 
up himself, and let the master f)f my lord’s household see that 
both cldfk and sewer taste the dishes which the one dresses and 
the other Sfcrves. Let my lord use no perfumes which come not 
from well accredited persons; no unguents—no pomades. Let 
him on no account drink with| strangers, or eat fruit with 
them, either in the way of nooning or otherwise. Especially, 
let him observe siich caution if he goes to Kenilworth—the 
ex<!use of hvj illness, and his being under diet, will, and must, 
cover the strangeness of such practice.” 

“ And'thou,” said Tressilian, “ what dost thou think to make 
oft^elf?”" . 

“Franca, Spain, either India, East or West, shall be my 
refuge,” said Waylandf “ere* I venture my life by residing 
, within ken of Doboobie, Defuetrius, or whatever else he calls 
himself for the time.” 

“Well,”'said Tressilian, “this happens not inopportunely— 
I had business fbr you^ln Berkshire,—but in the opposite extre¬ 
mity to the place where thou art known; and ere thou hadst 
found out ^this new reason for’ living private, I had settled to 
Blind thee thither upon a secret embassage.’* 
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The ex))re88ed hiinself willing to receive his coramamls, 
and Treaailiau, knowing he was well acquainted with the out¬ 
line of hie business at courts frankly explained to the 
whole, mentioned the agreement wHich subsisted betwixt Griles 
Gosling and him, and told what htld that day been averred in 
the presence-chamber by Varney, and supported by Leicester, 

“ Thou seest," he added, “ that, in the circumstances in which 
I am placed, it behoves me to keep a narrow watch on the 
motions of these unprincipled men, Varney and his oomplictes, 
Foster and Lamboume, as well as those of my Lord Leicester 
himself, who, I suspect, is partly a ’deceiver, and not altogether 
the deceived in tl.at jnatter. Here is my ring, as a pledge to 
Giles Gosling—here besides gold, which shall be trebled if 
thou serve me faithfully. Away down to Ounmor, and see 
what lmpi)ens‘^tliere.’' 

“ I go with double good-will,” said the artist, “ first, because 
I serve your honour, who has been so kind to me, and then, 
that I may escape my old master, who, if not an absolute 
m(^mation of the devil, has, at least, as much of the demon 
about him, in will, word, and action, as ever polluted humanity, 
—And yet let hirp take care of me. I fly him now, as hereto¬ 
fore; but if, like the Scottish wild cattle,* I am vexed by 
frequent pursuit, I may turn on him in hate and despemtion.— 
Will your honour command my nag to be saddled ? «I will but 
give the medicine to my lord, divided* in its proper proportions, 
with a few instructions. Hia^> safety will then depend on the 
care of his friends and domestics—-for the past he is guarded, 
but let him beware of the future.” 

Way land Smith accordingly made his fare well, visit tp the 
Earl of Sussex, dictated instructions as to his regimen, and 
precautions concerning his diet, and left Say’s Court without 
waiting for morning, 

, » 

* A remnant of the wild cattle of Scotland «re preserved at ChilUugham 
Cantle, near Wooler, la Northumberland, the seat of Lord TankerviUe, 
They fly before Btrangein ' but if dlaturbed and followed, they turn wiUi . 
fury on those whv persist in annoytug them. 
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CHAPTER EiGHTEENTfl, 

- — The moment conies— 

It la ftlreAdy come—when thoU must Write i, 

The absolute total of thy life's vast sura 
The constellations stand victonoua o’er thee, 

The plauets shoot good fortune m fair junctions, 

And tell thee, ‘‘Now's the tirae *’ 

* SciiaLEK'fi Wi.fTFKSTFW, tlT OOLEBiDGE. 

When Leicester returned to his lodging, rfter a day so im- 
poitant and so harassing, m which, afte^ ridmg out more than 
one gale, and touching on more than one 8hoal,^bis bark had 
hnally gained the harbour with banner displayed, he seemed 
to experience as much fatigue as a manner after a perilous 
storm He spoke not a word while his chamberlain exchanged 
his nch court-mantle for a furred mght-robe, and when this 
othcer signified that Master Varney desired to speak with his 
lordship, he replied only by a sullen nod. Varney, however, 
intered, acceptmg this signal as a permissiqp, and the cham¬ 
berlain withdrew. 

The Earl remained silent and almost motionless in his chair, 
liLs head reclined on his hand, and his elbow restmg upon the 
table which stood beside liim, without seeming to be conscious 
of the entrance, or of the presence, of his confidant. Varney 
waited for some mmutes until should speak, desirous bo 
know what was the finally predominant mood of a mind, 
thjou^h which so many powerful emotions had that day taken 
their course.^ But he waited in vam, for Leicester continued 
still silent, and the confidant saw himself under the necessity 
of being thep first to sjieak. “ May I congratulate your lord 
ship," he emdi'^on the deserved supenonty you have this day 
attained over your most*formidable rival ?" 

Leicester raised his head, nnd answered sadly, but without 
*anger, “ Thou, Varney, whose rea%y invention has involved me 
in a web most mean and perilous falsehood „ knowest best 
what small reasen tkete is for gratulation on the subject." 

“,Do you blame me* my lord," said Varney, “ for not betray 
ing, on the first push, the secret on which your fortunes 
depended, hnd which you have so oft and so earnestly recom 
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mended to my safe keeping? Your lordship was present in 
person, and might have oontradicted me and ruined yoiireell 
by an avowal of the tmth; but surely it was no^ p^ of a 
faithful servant to have done^So without your commandl/’ 

“ I cannot deny it, Varney,'* said the Earl, rising and walking 
across the room; “ my own ambition has been traitor to my 
love.” 

“ Say rather, my lord, that your love has been traitor to your 
greatness, and barred you from such a prospect of honour and 
power as the world canijot offer to any other. To make my 
honoured lady a countess, you have missed the chance of being 
yourself”- 

He paused and seeried unwilling to complete the sentence. 

“Of being myselfdemanded Leicester; “speak out 
thy meaning, Varney,” 

“Of being yourself a KING, my lord,” replied Varney; 
“ and King of England to boot!—It is no treason to our Queen 
to say so. It would have chanced by her obtaining that which 
all true subjects wish her—a lusty, noble, and gallant husband.” 

“Thou ravest, Varney,” answered Leicester. “Besides, our 
times have seen enou^i to make men loathe the Crown Matri¬ 
monial which men take from their wives’ lap. There was 
Darnley of Scotland.” 

“ He !” said Varney; “ a gull, a fool, a thrice sodden ass, who 
suffered himself to be fired off into the air like a rocket on 
a rejoicing day. Had Mary had the hap to have wedded the 
noble Earl, once destined to \ihare her throne, she had expe- 
rienc.ed a husband of different metal; ani her husband had 
found in her a wife as complying and loving as the mate of ^he 
meanest squire, who follows the hounds a-horseback, and'holds 
her husband’s bridle as ho mounts.” 

“ It might have been as thou sayeat, Varney,” said Loicister, 
a brief smile of self-satisfaction passing over his auxioua counte¬ 
nance. “ Henry Darnley knew little oif women—with Mary, 
a man who knew her sex might hav6 had some chance of 
holding his owji. But not ^h Elizabeth, Varney—for I think 
God, when he gave her the heart of a woman, gave her the 
head of a man to control its follies.—I Jmow her. She 
will accept love-tokens, ay, and requite them with the like— 
put sugared sonnets in her bosom,—-ay, and answer them too— 
push gallantry to the very verge where it becomes exchange of 
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affection—but she writes nil uUra to all which ia to follow, and 
would not barter one iota of her own supreme power for all the 
alphaltet of lK>th.CupM and Hymen.” 

Tffe b*etter for you, my» lord* said Varney, “ that is, in the 
case supposed, if such be her disposition; since you think you 
cannot aspire to become her husband. Her favourite you are, 
and may remain, if the lady at Cumnor Place contihues in IRSr 
present obscurity.” 

*“Poor Amy!” said Leicester, with a deep sigh; “she de¬ 
sires 80 earn^tly to be acknowledge<^ in presence of God and 
man!” • 

“Ay, but, my lord,” said Varney, “ is her* desire reasonable? 
—that is the question.—Her religious s^uples are solved—she 
is an honoured and beloved wife—eiyo^ing the society of her 
husband at* such times as hia weightier duties ^rmit him to 
afford her his company—^What would she more ? I am right 
sure that a lady so gentle and so loving would consent to live 
her life through in a certain obscurity—which is, after aU, not 
dimmer than when she was at Lidcote Hall—rather than 
diminish the least jot of her lord's honours and greatness by a 
premature attempt to share them.” 

“ There is something in whjtt thou sayest,” said Leicester; 
■“ and hipr appearance here were fatal—yet she must be seen 
at Kenilworth; Elizabeth will not forget that she has so ap¬ 
pointed.” • ^ 

“Let me sleep on that point,” said Varney; “I cannot else 
perfect the device I have on Aie stithy, which I trust will 
satisfy the Queen %nd please my honoured lady, yet leave this 
fatal secret where it is now buried,—Has your lordship farther 
comifiands fBr the night ?” 

“ I wquld be alone,” said Leicester. “ Leave me, and place 
my steel casket on the table.—Be within summons.” 

Vamey retiled-^and the Blarl, opening the window of his 
apartment,• looked out Jong anxiously upon the brilliant 
host of stars which glimmered in the splendour of a summer 
"firmament. The words burst frjm him as at unawares—“I 
had nSVer paore need 4hat the heavenly bodies s*hould befriend 
me, for my earthly Jiath is darkened and confusecf.” 

ia well known that the age reposed a deep confidence in 
the vain predictions of judicial astrology, and Leicester, though 
exempt from the general control of superstition, was not m this 
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respect superior to his time; biit, on the contrary, "was remnrk- 
able for the encouragement which he gave to the professors ot 
this pretended science. Inde«^, the wisn to pry into futurity, 
so general among the human race, is peculiarly to be found 
amongst those who trade in state u&ysteries, and the dangerous 
intrigues and cabals of courts. With heedful precaution to see 
tTRit it had'bot been opened, or its locks tampered with, Leicester 
applied a key to the steel casket, and drew from it, first, a parcel 
of gold pieces, which he put into a silk purse; then a parch¬ 
ment inscribed with plan,etary signs, and the linei and calcula¬ 
tions used in framing horoscopes, on which he gazed intently 
for a few moment? j and lastly, took forth a large key, which, 
lifting aside the tapertry, he applied to a little concealed door 
in the comer of the apartment, and opening it, disclosed a stair 
(jonstructed iny the thickness of the wall. 

“ Alasco,^’ said the Earl, with a voice raised, yet no higher 
raised than to be heard by the inhabitant of the small turret to 
which the stair conducted—Alasco, 1 say, descend/' 

I come, my lord,” answered a voice from above. The foot 
of an aged man was heard slowly descending the narrow stair, 
and Alasco entered the Earl’s apartment. The astrologer was 
a little man, and Womed much* advanced in age, for his beard 
was long and white, and reached over his black doublet down 
to his silken girdle. His hair was of the same venerable hue. 
But his eyebrows were as dark as th^ keen and piercing black 
eyes which they shaded, and this i>eculiarity gave a wild and 
singular cast to the physioguothy of the old man. His cheek 
was still fresh and ruddy, and the eyes we. have mentioned re¬ 
sembled those of a rat m acuteness, and even fierceness of ex¬ 
pression. His manner was not without a sort of uignityand 
the interpreter of the stars, though respectful, seemed altogether 
at his ease, and even assumed a tone of instruction i«id command 
in conversing with the prime favourite of Elizabeth. 

“ Your prognostications have /ailed,* Alasco," saia the Earl, 
when they had exchanged salutations^'* He is recovering/’ 

"My son," replied the a^Tologer, "let me remind you, I 
warranted not his death-^nor is there any prognostication that 
can be derived from the heavenly bodies, tbeir aspects and their 
conjnnotiens, which is not liable to be controlled by the wiU of 
Heaven. Aitra tegunt homin&ij regit asira Dm$” 

" Of what avail, then, is your mystery 1” inquired the Earl, 
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“ Of much, my eon,” replied the old man, “ since it can show 
. the natural and probable course of events, although that course 
moves 4^ sulJordipatioif to a Higljer Power. Thus, in reviewiivg 
th^ hortjscope which your brdahf^ subjected to my skill, you 
will observe that Saturn, feeing in the sixth House in opposi¬ 
tion to Mars, retrograde in the House of Life, cannot but denote 
long and dangerous sickneas, the issue whereof is in "the will^ 
Heaven, though death may probably be inferred—Yet if I knew 
tii^ name of the party, I would erect another scheme." 

“ His nam^ie a secret," said the Eajl; “yet I must own thy 
prognostication hath not been unfaithful He has been sick, 
and dangerously so, not however to death. But hast thou again 
cast my horoscope as Varney directed thee,pud art thou prepared 
to^say what the stars tell of my present fcfrtune?" 

“ My art stands at your command," said the ol5 man; “ and 
here, my son, is the map of thy fortunes, brilliant in aspect 
as ever beamed from those blessed signs whereby our life vs 
influenced, yet not unohequered with fears, difficulties, and 
dangers." 

“ My lot were more than mortal were it otherwise,said the 
Earl; “proceed, father, and believe you^speak with one ready 
to undergo his destiny in action and in ^sion as may beseem 
a noble qf England." 

“ Thy courage to do and to suffer must be wound up yet a 
strain higher,said the ol^ man. “ The stars intimate yet a 
prouder title, yet a higher rank. It is for thee to guess their 
meaning, not for me to name it," 4 

“^lame it, I conjure you—name it, I •command you," said 
the Earl, his eyes brightening as he spoke, 

, ‘^I toy n^, and I will not," replied the old man. “ The 

tre of priqps is as the wrath of the lion. But mark, and judge 
for ^seli. Here Venui, ascendant in the House of Life, and 
conjoined with &ol, showers dowiathat flood of silvk light, blent 
with gold, ^hioh promi»^ power, wealth, dignity—ail that the 
proud henrt of man desires, ai^d in such afeondance, that never 
Dha future Augustus of that old mighty Ronje heard from 
his such a tale of glory as firom this ijoh text ray 

lore might read tq mj^fevourite sou." 

“ Thou dost but jest with me, father," said the Earl, astonished 
at the strain of enthusiasm in wj^ch the astrologer delivered liis 
prediction. • 

VOL.^l. Q * 
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“ Is it for him to jest who Hath his eye ob heaven, who hath 
his foot in the gravel” returned the old man solemnlY. 

The Earl made two or three strides tiirough the apartment, 
with his hahd outstretched, ‘as on<J who follows the beckohing 
signal of some phantom, waving him on to deeds of high import. 
As he turned, however, he caught the eye of the astrologer 
Ion him, wliile an observing glance of the most shrewd penetra¬ 
tion shot from under the penthouse of his shaggy dark eyebrows. 
Leicester's haughty and suspicious soul at once caught fire ;-he 
darted towards the old man from the farther end of the lofty 
apartment, only standing still when his extended hand was 
within a foot of the astrologer’s body. 

“ Wretch !” he sail, “ if you dare to palter with me I will 
have your skin strip|5ed from your living flesh !—-^Confess thou 
hast been hired to deceive and to betray me-—that thou art a 
cheat, and I thy silly prey and booty !” 

The old man exhibited some symptoms of emotion, but not 
more than the furious deportment of his patron might have ex¬ 
torted from innocence itself. 

What means this violence, my lord?” he answered, “or in 
what can I have, deserved it at your hands f' 

“ Give me proof,” said the Earl vehemently, “ that you have 
not tampered with mine enemies.” 

“My lord,” replied the old man, with dignity, “you can 
hAve no better proof than that which you yourself elected. In 
that turret I have spent the last twenty-four hours, under the 
key which has been in your 'Qwn custody. The hours of dark¬ 
ness I have spent iif gazing on the heavenly bodies with these 
dim eyes, and during those of light I have toiled this aged 
brain to complete the calculation arising from their eombina- 
tions. Earthly food I have not tasted—earthly voice I have 
not hemd—you are yourself aware I had no means of dAing so 
—and yet I tell you—I who*- have been thus shut up in soli¬ 
tude and study—^that within these twenty-four hoflra your star 
has become predominaut in the^ horizon, and either ihs bright 
book of heaven speaks falser or there must have been a propor¬ 
tionate revolution in your fortunes ui)on«earfch. If nothing has 
happened within that space to secure^ y^ power, or adrimce 
your favour, then am I indeed a ch^t, and the divme ^ 
which wSs first devised in the plains of Chaldea, is a foul 
imposture.” “ 
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It ia true/* said Leicester/after a moment’s reflection, “ thou 
wort clowly^ immured—and it is also true that the change 
^as talren place m my^ituation yhioh thou sayest the horoscope 
indicate.” * \ 

“ Wherefore this distrust^ then, my son V* said the astrolc^er, 
assuming a tone of admonition; ‘Hhe celestial intelligences 
brook not diffidence, even in their favourites.” * 

Peace, father,” answered Leicester, “ 1 have erred in doubt¬ 
ing thee. Not to mortal man, nor to celestial intelligence— 
under that which is supreme—will IJudley’s lips say more in 
condescension or apology. Speak rather to the present purpose 
—Amid these bright promises, thou hast #aid there was a 
threatening aspect—Can thy skill tell jwhence, or by whose 
means, such danger seems to impend 1" ‘ 

“Thus fiCr only,” answered the astrologer, •does my art 
enable me to answer your query. The infortuno is threatened 
by the malignant and adverse aspect, through means of a youth 
--and, as I think, a rival; but whether in love or in prince’s 
favour, I know not; nor can I give farther indication respecting 
him, save that he comes from the western quarter.” 

“The western—ha!” replied Leicest^, “it ia enough—the 
tempwt does indeed brew in J;hat quarter!—Cornwall and 
Devon—^Raleigh and Tressilian—one of them is indicated—I 
must beware of both—Father, if I have done thy skill iiyustice, 
I will make thee a lordly recompense,” 

He took a purse of gold from the strong casket which stood 
before him. “ Have thou doublti the recompense which Vamay 
promised.—Be faithful—be secret—obey the directions thou 
shalt receive from my master of the horse, and grudge not a 
little ^seclusifln or restraint in my cause-—it shall be richly con- 
* sidered.-r'Here, Vamey^conduct this venerable man to thine 
owndodging-^tend him heedfliUy in all things, but see that he 
holds fiommuafcation with no o«e.” 

. Yamey !)Owed, and the ast(obger kissed the Earl’s hand in 
token aS affieu, and followed ^e master of the horse to another 
*apartmeut, in which were placed |vm6 and refreshments for his 
use. , 

The astrologar sa^ down to his repast^ while Varney shut two 
doqrs with great precautions examined the tapestry, lest any 
listener lurked behind it; andLthen, sittii]^ down opposite to the 
sage, begffti to question him. 
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“Saw you my signal from tfie^court beneath 1” 

“ I did,” said Alasco, for by such name he was At present 
called, “ and shaped the horoscope acoordingly-” 

“And it passed upon the" patron without challenge ^n- 
tinned Varney. * 

“ Not without challenge,” replied the old man, “ but it did 
^ass; and* I added, as before i^freed, danger from a diseorered 
secret, and a western youth.” 

“ My lord's fear will stand sponsor to the one, and his (ion- 
science to the other, of these prognostioations,” replied Varney. 
“ Sure never man chose to run sucdi a race as hia, yet continued 
to retain those silly scruples ! I am fain to cheat him to his 
own profit. But touahing your matters, sage interpreter of the 
stars, I can tell you'Tnore of your own fortune than plan ^or 
figure can show. You must be gone from hence forthwith.” 

“I will not,” said Alasco, peevishly. “I have been too 
much hurried up and down of late—immured for day and 
night in a desolate turret-chamber-*! must -enjoy my* liberty, 
and pursue my studies, which are of more import than the fate 
of fifty statesmen, and favourites, that rise and burst like 
bubbles in the atmosphere of a court, ” 

“ At your pleasure,” said Vamey, with a sneer that habit had 
rendered familiar to his features, and which forms the principal 
characteristic which painters have assigned to that of Satan— 
“ At your pleasure,” he said; “you a ay enjoy yolir liberty and 
your studies until the daggers of Sussex's followers are olashing 
within your doublet, and agi^inst your ribs.” The old man 
turned pole, and Varney proceeded. “Wot you not he hath 
offered a reward foi the arch-quack and poison-vender, Deme¬ 
trius, who sold certain precious spices to his lordship’s cook i-*- 
WhatiHum you pale, old friend 1 Does Hdi already see an 
infortune in the House of Xiife 1»*-Why, hwk <3iee, we»will 
have thee down to an old houKi of mine in the Ooun^, wh^re 
thou shalt live with a hob-nailed slave, (Whom thy alchemy may 
convert into ducats, for to sucli conversion akme is thy art ser¬ 
viceable.” H t 

“ It is false, tliou foul-mouthed railer/^ said AJasco, sl^aldng 
with impotent anger ; “ it is well known that I have approached 
more nearly to projection than any hermetfej artist who now lives, 
There are not six chemists in tha world who possess so near an 
approximation to the grand arcanum”-^ -— - 
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“ Come, come/' said Vaniey, intemiptmg him, what means 
thiB, m the ^pmie of heaven 1 Do we not know one another 1 
X belieire t{iee to*be so perfect-^o ter^ perfect in the mystery 
of Sheafing, that having imposed* npon all mankind, thou host 
at length, in some measure, imposed upon thyself ; and without 
ceasing to dupe others, hast become a species of dupe to thiBA^ 
own imagination. Blush not for it, man—^thou art learned, and 
shalt have classical comfort;—■ 

* ' Ne quisquato Ajacem possit 8uj>erare msi Ajax.* 

No one but thyself could hhve gulled thee—and thou hast 
gulled the whole brotherhood of the Rosy Cft>ss beside—none 
so deep in the mystery as thou. But hfj^k thee in thine ear ; 
had the seasoning which spiced Sussex's uroth vjfought more 
surely, I woftld have thought better of the chChiical science 
thou dost boast so highly.” 

^‘Thou art a hardened villain, Varney,” replied Alasco; 
“ many will do those things, who dare not apeak of them.” 

“ And many speak of them who dare not do them,” answered 
Varney “ but be not wroth—I will not quarrel with thee— 
If I did, I were fain to live on eggs for a«mon^h, that I might 
feed without fear. Tell me at oace, hoW came tliine art to fail 
thee at this great emergency V* 

” The Earl of Sussex’s horoscope intimates,” replied the astro¬ 
loger, “ that thh sign of the«scendant being in combustion”- 

“ Away with your gibberish,” replied Varney; “ think’st thou 
it is the patron thou speak’st with^” 

“ I crave your pwdon,” replied the old man, and swear to 
you^I know but one medicine that could have saved the Earl’s 
•life j alid as lio roan living in England knows that antidote 
save myself, moreover, as the ingredients, one of them in par- 
ticulai^ are scarce possible to be come by, I must needs suppose 
his escape was rawing to such a Constitution of lungs and vital 
pajts, as was never beforeibound up in a body of clay.” 

** There was some talk of a quack whd waited upon him,” 
s!iid Varney, after a moment's refleltion. “ Are you sine there 
is no onh* in England who ha* this secret of thine !”• 

“ One man there was,” said the doctor, “ once my servant, 
who might have stolen tfiis of me, with one or two other secrets 
of art. But content you, Master Varney, it is no part of my 
oolioy to suflbr such interlopers to interfere in my trade. He 
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pries into no mysteries more, I' warrant you; for, as I well 
bdieve, he hath been wafted to heaven on the wjng of a fieiy 
dragon—Peace be with him !—-But in this retreat oi mini, shall 
I have the use of mine elaboratory V’ 

“ Of a whole workshop, man,” said Varney : “ for a reverend 
Jt^riier Abbpt, who was fein to give place to bluflF King Hal, 
and some of his courtiers, a score of years since, had a chemist’s 
complete apparatus, which he was obliged to leave behind him 
to his successors. Thou shalt there occupy, and melt, and 
puff, and blaze, and multiply, until the Green Dragon become 
a golden goose, or whatever the newer phrase of the brother¬ 
hood may testify.’^ 

“ Thou art right, IfTaster Varney,” said the alchemist, setting 
his teeth cloSiC, and finding them together—“ thou art right 
even in thy*Very contempt of right and reason. For what 
thou sayest in mockery, may in sober verity chance to happen 
ere we meet again. If tlie most venerable sages of ancient 
days have spoken the truth—if the most learned of our own 
have rightly received it—If I have been accepted wherever I 
travelled in Germany, in Poland,, in Italy, and in the farther 
Tartary, as one to whom nature has unveiled her darkest secrets 
—If I have ac/quired the most'secret signs and passwords of the 
Jewish Cabala, so that the greyest beard in the ^agogue 
would brush the steps to make them clean for me—^if all this 
is so, and if there remains but one» step—one little step—be¬ 
twixt my long, deep, and dark, and subterranean progress, and 
that blaze of light which shall show Nature watching her 
richest and her most glorious productions •'in the very cradle— 
one step betwixt dependence and the power of sovereignly— 
one step betwixt poverty and such a sum of wealth as' earth,' 
without that noble secret, c^not minister from alDher mines 
in the old or the new-found world—if this be fill so, is* it not 
reasonable that to this I dedifeate my future life, secure, for a 
brief period of studious patience^ to risfe above the mean depend¬ 
ence upon favourites, aud thdr •favourites, by which I am now 
enthralled 1” * 

“ Now, bravo ! bravo! my good father,” said Varney, with 
the usual sardonic expression of ridicule*' on diis countenance . 
“ yet ail this approximation to the philbsopher’s stone wringeth 
not one single crown out of my Lord Leicester's pouch, and far 
less out of Richard Varney’s —We must have earthly and sub 
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atantial senicea, mau, and car* ftot whom else thou canat delude 
with thy philosophical charlatanry.’* 

. “ 8on,*Variiey,” %aid the alphemiat, “ the unbelief, gathered 
ar5uM thee like a froat fog,‘hath dimm^ thine acute perception 
to that which is a atumblijig-blocS to the wise, and which yet, 
to him who aeeketh knowledge with humility, extends a lesson 
so clear, that he who runs may read. Hath not iJH, thinlf^ 
thou, the means of completing Nature’s imperfect concoctions 
imher attempts to form the precious metals, even as by art we 
can perfect those other operations, qf incubation, distillation, 
fermentation, and similar processes of au ordinary description, 
by which we extract life itself out of a sen^less egg, summon 
purity and vitality out of muddy dregs, of call into vivacity the 
inert substance of a sluggish liquid ?” t 

“ I have*heard all this before,” said Varney, ‘•and my heart 
is proof against such cant over since I sent twenty good gold 
pieces (marry it was in the nonage of my wit) to advance the 
grand magisterium, all which, God help the whUe, vanished in 
fumo. Since that moment, when I paid for my freedom, I defy 
chemistry, astrology, palmistry, and every other occult art, were 
it as secret as hell itself, to’ unlcKise the stricture of my purse¬ 
strings, Marry, I neither defy the manna of Saint Nicholas, nor 
can I dispense with it. Thy first task must be to prepare, some 
when thou getst down to my little sequestered retreat yonder, 
and then make as much gold as thou wUt.” 

“ I will make no more of that dose,” replied the alchemist 
resolutely. i 

“ Then," said th« master of the horse, “thou shalt be hanged 
fof what thou hast made already, and so were the great secret 
for eW losf to mankind.—Do not humanity this injustice, good 
father, hut e’en bend to thy destiny, and make us an ounce or 
two*of this •same stuff, which cannot prejudice above one or 
two ihdividmtls, in order to# gain life-time to discover the 
jiniversal Inedicine, wh^h shgill clear away all mortal diseases 
at once. But cheer up, thqp grave, leawied, and most melan¬ 
choly jackanape! Hast thou i]|>t told me, that a modenite 
portion thy dru^ hath mild effects, no w^ys ultimately 
dangerous to the haman frame, but which produces depression 
of gpirits, nausea, headache, an unwillingness to change of place 
—even such a state of temper as would keep a bird from flying 
out of a cage, were the door left open 1” 
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I have said so, and it is triLO,” said the alchemist; “ this 
effect will it produce, and the bird who partakes ^ it in such 
proportion, shall sit for a seasoi^ drooping on h^r perch, without 
thinking of the free blue sky, or of’the fair greenwood,' though 
the one be lighted by the rays of the rising sun, and the other 
ringing with the newly-awakened song of all the feathered in- 
ftauitants ifi the forest.” 

And this without danger to life V* said Varney, somewhat 
anxiously. » 

“ Ay, so that proportiqn and measure be not esceeded; and 
so that one who knows the nature of the manna be ever near to 
watch the ^mptorrs, and succour in case of need.” 

“ Thou shalt regulafe the whole,” said Varney; “ thy reward 
shall be princely, if tllou keep’st time and touch, and exceedeot 
not the due plioportion, to the prejudice of her health—other¬ 
wise thy punishment shall be as signal.” 

“ The prejudice of her health I” repeated Alasco; it is, then, 
a woman I am to use my skill upon V 

“ No, thou fool,” repUed Varney; “ said I not it was a bird 
—a reclaimed linnet, whose pipe rnight soothe a hawk when in 
mid stoop '1—I see thine eyes sparkle, and I know thy beard is 
not altogether so white as art has made it— that, at least, thou 
liast been able to transmute to silver. But mark me^ this is 
no mate for thee. This caged bii*d is dear to one who brooks 
no rivalry, and far less such rivalry,as thine, arid her health 
must over all things he cared for. But she is in the case of 
being commanded down to yoi^ier Kenilworth revels; and it is 
most exi^edient—most needful—most necessary, that she fly not 
thither. Of these necessities and their causes, it is not needful 
that she should know aught, and it is to be thouj^ht that her 
own wish may lead her to combat all ordinary reasons which can 
be urged for her remaining a housekeeper.” ’ « 

“That is but natural,” saidtthe alchemist, a strange 
smile, which yet bore a greater refprencefto the human character, 
than the uninterested^ and abstracted gaze which his physiog¬ 
nomy had hitherto expressed,ijirhere all seemed to refer to some' 
world distant from that which was existing around h^m. 

“It is so,” answered Varney; “yott-rundeistand women 
well, though it may have been long since you were conversant 
amongst them.^—Well, then, she ,is not to be contradicted—yet 
she is not to be humouredi Understand me—a slif^it illness, 
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sufficient to taJte m&y the deiire of removing from thence, and 
to make such of your wise fraternity as may bo called in to aid, 
recomii^eiid a qiyet rdtidence at home, will, in one word, be 
estcem^fl g3od service, and femunfejated as such.” 

“ 1 am not to be asked t9 adbct the House of Life 1" said the 
chemist. * 

“ On the contrary, we will have thee hanged if thou dost," 
replied Varney. 

“ And I must," added Alasco, have opportunity to do my 
turn, and all facilities for concealment or escape, should tliere 
be detection 1" • 

“All, all, and everything, thou infidel h? all but the im* 
possibilities of alchemy.—Why, man, for Jrhat dost thou take 
m^r * 

The old man rose, and taking a light, walked^ towards the 
end of the apartment, where was a door that led to the small 
sleeping room destined for his reception during the night.— 
At the door he turned round, and slowly repeated Varney’s 
question ere he answered it. “Por what do I take thee, 
Richard Varney 1—Why, for a worse devil thim I have been 
myself. But I am in your toils, and I njust gerve you till my 
term be out." • 

■ “ Well^ well," answered Varney, hastily, “ be stirring with 
grey light. It may be we shall not need thy medicine—Do 
nought till I Tmysdf come down—Michael Lambourne shaU 
guide you to the place of your destination."* 

When Vamey heard the adept's toor shut and carefully bolted 
within, he stopped towards it, and with similar precaution care¬ 
fully locked it on the outside, and took the key from the lock, 
•mutlerlug to fiimself, “ Worse than thou poisoning quack¬ 
salver an^ witch-monger, who, if thou art not a bounden slave 
to the*dovil, it Is only boca-use he disdains such an apprentice ! 
I am a mortal adfan, and seek by*mortal means the gratification 
of ,my passions and advancement of my prospects—Thou art a 
vassal of hell itself.—ISo ho, Lambourne l"*he called at another 
dbor, and Michael made his appealance with a flushed cheek 
and an Unsteady step. * • 

“ Thou art drunk, ^ou villain 1" said Vamey to him. 

“ ipoubtless, n'**ble siif ’ replied the unabashed Michael, “ we 
have been driiiking all even to the glories of the day, and to 
• * Note O. Dr, Julio. 
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my noble Ijoid of Leicester, and Ais valiant master of the horse. 
—Drunk I odds blades and poniards, he that would refuse to 
swallow a dozen healths on such an evening, is a base bosognio^ 
and a puckfoist, and shall swfillow hix inches of my dagger T' 

“ Hark ye, scoundrel,” said Vamfey, “ be sober on the instant 
T comnj^and thee. I know thou canst throw off thy drunken 
folly, like a fool's coat, at pleasure; and if not, it were the 
worse for thee.” 

Lamboume drooped his head, left the apartment, and returned 
in two or three minutes, with his face composed, his hair ad¬ 
justed, his dr^ in order, and exhibiting as great a difference 
from his former self as if the whole man had been changed. 

“Art thou sober i\ow, and dost thou comprehend me?” said 
Varney, sterply. ^ o 

Lamboume bowed in acquiescence. 

“ Thou must presently down to Oumnor Place with the re¬ 
verend man of art, who sleeps yonder in the little vaulted 
chamber. Here is the key, that thou mayest call him by 
times. Take another trusty fellow with you. Use him w^ell 
on the journey, but let him not escape you—pistol him if he 
attempt it, and I will be your warrant. T will give thee letters 
to Foster. The doctor is to«»occupy the lower apartments of 
the eastern quadrangle, with freedom to use the old ekborat{)ry 
and its implements.-—He is to have no access to the lady but 
such as I shall point out—only shc^may be amused to see his 
philosophical jugglery. Thou wilt await at Gumnor Place my 
farther orders; and as thou iivest, beware of the ale-bench and 
the aquavitae flask. Each breath drawn in Gumnor Place must 
bo kept severed from common air.” ^ 

“ Enough, my Lord—I mean my worshipful master—soon/ 
I trust, to be my worshipful knightly master. You have given 
me my lesson and my license; I will execute the one, a«.id not 
abuse the other. I will be in'*the saddle by daybr^k.'" 

“ Do so, and deserve favour.-e-Stay^ere thou goest fill me a 
cup of wine—not odt of that flask, sirrah,”—as Lamboume w^ 
pouring out from that whict^Alasco had left half finish^, “fetch 
me a fresh sne.” " t 

Lamboume obeyed, and Varney, after Rinsing his mouth with 
the liquor, drank a foil cup, and said, as he took up a lamp, to 
retreat to his sleeping apartment, “ It is strange—I am as little 
the slave of fancy as any one, yet I never speak for S few mmuies 
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witli this fellow Alasco, but mouth and lungs feel as if soiled 
with the fui^es of calcined arsenic—pah !” 
n So ’^yiiig, he* left ^he apartment. Lambourne lingered, to 
dnnk a cup of the freshly*open^ flask. “It is from Saint- 
John’s-Berg,” he said, as h% paused in the draught to enjoy its 
flavour, “ and has the true relish of the violet, ^^t I must 
forbear it now, that I may one day drink it at my own pleasured 
And he quaffed a goblet of water to quench the fhmes of the 
Rhenish wine, retired slowly towards the door, made a pause, 
and then, fiflding the temptation irresistible, w^alked hastily 
back, and took another long*pull at the wine flask, without the 
formality of a cup. , * 

“ Were it not for this accursed custo^,” he said, “ I might 
chinb as high as Varney himself. But^who cap climb when 
tlie room turns round with him like a parish-top ? I would 
the distance were greater, or the road rougher, betwixt my 
hand and mouth!—But I will drink nothing to-morrow save 
water—nothing save fair water.” 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

/’wfoZ.—rAnd tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 

And happy ne-ws of pricdf 

FaZsiaff .—1 prithee now deliver them hke to men of this world. 

Pistol ,—A foutra for the worl<% and worldlings base ! 

I apeak of Africa, and golden joys 

HEfTKY IV. Part 2. 

• • 0 

. The public room of the Black Bear at Cumnor, to which the 
scene ofrour story now returns, boasted, on the evening which 
we treat of, ho ordinary assemblage of guests. There had been 
a fair m tjje fleighbourhood, aiiU the cutting mercer of Abing¬ 
don, with some of the iDther ^personages whom the reader has 
^already been made acquainted with, as friends and customers 
of Gil^s Gosling, had already forried their wontad circle around 
the evening fire, and Vere talking over the news the day. 

A lively, bustling, arch fellow, whose pack and oaken ell 
wand, studded duly \fith brass points, denoted him to be of 
Autolycus’s profession, occupied a good deal of the attention, 
and fiimished much of the amusement, of the evening. The 
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pedlais of those days, it must l)e Wememborod, were men of far 
"reatcr importance than the degenerate and degraded hawkers 
of our modem times. It was by meads of -these pei^atetic 
venders that the country trade, in the finer manufactures used 
in female drees particularly, was [dmost entirely carried on; 
and if a merchant of this description arrived at the dignity of 
travelling with a pack-horse, he was a person of no smiall con¬ 
sequence, and company for the most substantial yeoman or 
Franklin whom he might meet in his wanderings. *’ 

The pedlar of whom we speak bore, accordingly, an active 
and unrebuked share in the merriment to which the rafters of 
the bonny Black Bear of Cumnor resounded. He had his smile 
with pretty Mistress Cicely, his broad laugh with mine host, 
and his jest upon dashing Master Goldthred, who, though 
indeed without any such benevolent intention on his own part, 
was the general butt of the evening. The pedlar and he were 
closely engaged in a dispute upon the preference due to the 
Spanish nether-stock over the black Gascoigne hose, and mine 
host had just winked to the guests around him, as who should 
say, “You will have mirth presently, my masters,” when the 
trampling of horses was heard in the courtyard, and the hostler 
was loudly summoned, with a few of the newest oaths then in 
vogue, to add force to the invocation. Out turabkd Will 
Hostler, John Tapster, and all the militia of the inn, who had 
slunk from their posts in order to collect some scattered crumbs 
of the mirth which was flying about among the customers. 
Out into the yard sallied midB host himself Mso, to do fitting 
salutation to his new guests j and presently returned, Ushering 
into the apartment his own worthy nephew, Michael Lamboume, 
pretty tolerably drunk, and having under his escort the astro* 
loger. Alasco, though still a little old man, had, by^ altering 
his gown to a riding-dress, trimming his beard and eyetaows, 
and so forth, struck at least a stsore of years froih his apparent 
age, and might now seem an active m^ri of sixty, or little upt 
wards. He apj>eared at present texeeediogly anxious, and had 
insisted much with Lambourrib that they should ttot entbr the 
inn, but go straight forward to the place of their destination. 
But Lamboume would not be eon trolled/ “«By Cancer mul 
Capricorn,” he vociferated, “and the Whole heavenly 
besides all the stars that these blessed eyes of mine have seen 
sparkle in the southern heavens, to which these northeJn blhikers 
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are l 5 >vit farthing candles, I unkindly fof no one’s humonr 

—I wiil btay and salute iny worthy uncle liere. —Chesu! that 
^)u(l Jjlood ahouid evtr he forgotten betwixt friends !—gallon 
oJ^yoifP b^t, uncle, and let it ^ round to tha health of tlie 
noble Karl of I^fecoeter 1-—What! ^lall we not collogue U^ther, 
and warm the cochlea of oujr ancient kindness ?--ShaU we not 
collogue, I aay ? ” * 

“With all my heart, kinsman," said mine host, who ob¬ 
viously wished to be rid of him; “ but are you to stand shot to 
all this good ^quor 1” , 

This ia a question has quelled many a jovial toper, but it 
moved not the purpose of Lambourne’s soul» “ Question my 
means, nnncle 1" he said, producing a hjtndful of mixed gold 
ai^d silver pieces; “ Question Mexico and Peni-^uestion the 
Queen’s exchequer-—God save hear M^esty!—She is my good 
Lord’s good mistress." 

“ Well, kinsman," said mine host, “it is my business to sell 
wine to those who can buy it—So, Jack Tapster, do me thine 
office.—But I would I knew how to come by money as lightly 
as thou dost, Mike,” 

“ Why, uncle," said Ijambourne, “ I will tell thee a secret— 
Dost see this little old fellow Jiei»5 ? as ol5 and withered a chip 
as ever the devil put into his porridge—and yet, uncle, between 
you and me—he hath Potosi in that brain of his—'Sblood ! he 
can coin ducats faster thai^I can vent oatlii.” 

“I will have none of his coinage in my purse though, 
Michael,” said mine host; “ I knfw what belongs to falsifying 
the Queen’s coin." , 

“ Thon art an ass, uncle, for as old as thou art—Pull me not 
,hy fhe*skirts/doctor, thou art an ass thyself to boot—so, being 
both asseSj I tell ye I spoke but metaphorically.” 

“ you mad ?" said the old mau; “ is the devil in you 1 
—can yeu pot Ist ns begone without drawing aU man's eyes on 
usi" ^ ^ 

*^^Say’st thoul" said LamlJQnrne; “thou art deceived now 
-y-no man shall gee you an J gi|e the word.—By.heavens, 
masters,* an any one dwe to look on this old gentlpman, 1 will 
slash the eym out,of bjs head with my poniard 1—So sit down, 
old friend, and be merry*—these are mine ingles—mine ancient 
inmatles, and will betray no man^" 

“find you not better withdraw to a private apartment, 
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nephew 1” said CJUes Gosling /‘^you speak strange matter/' he 
added, “ and there he intelligencers everywhere." 

“I care not for them/' said the ndagnaaimous Mkhael-:?- 
•* intelligencers 1 pshaw !—I serve the noble Earl of Leicestdr— 
Here comes the wine—Fill round, Master Skinker, a carouse to 
the healt]^ of the flower of England, the noble Earl of Leicester! 
"fsay, the noble Earl of Leicester ! He that does me not reastm 
Is a swine of Sussex, and I’ll make him kneel to the pledge, if I 
should cut his hams, and smoke them for bacon." 

None disputed a pledge given under such formidable penal¬ 
ties ; and Michael Lamboume, whose drunken humour was not 
of course diminished by this new potation, went on in the same 
wild way, renewing His acquaintance with such of the guests as 
he had formerly kno wn, and experiencing a reception in which 
there was new something of deference, mingled'with a good 
deal of fear; for the least servitor of the favourite Earl, espe¬ 
cially such a man as Lamboume, was, for very sufficient reasons, 
an object both of the one and of the other. 

In the meanwhile, the old man, seeing his guide in this 
uncontrollable humour, ceased to remonstrate with him, and 
sitting down in ^ the ^most obscure corner of the room, called 
for a small measure of sack, oifer which he seemed, as it were, to 
slumber, withdrawing himself as much as possible from general 
observation, and doing nothing which could recall his existence 
to the recollection of his felicw-traveller, who by this time had 
got into close intimacy with his ancient comrade, Goldthred of 
Abingdon. fe 

“ Never believe me, bully Mik6," said the mercer, “if I am 
not as glad to see thee as ever I was to see a custoiper’s 
money !—^Why, thou canst give a friend a sly pldce at a mask - 
or a revel now, Mike; ay, or I warrant thee, thou canst say in 
my lord's ear, when my honourable lord is down in thes^ parts, 
and wants a Spanish ruff or the like—thou eaiM say iff hi ear, 
There is mine old friend, young. Law^nce Goldthr& of Abing¬ 
don, has as good wares, lawn, tiffany, cambric, and so forth— 
ay, and is as, pretty a piee^ of man’s flesh> too, as is in Berio- 
shire, and >^11 fuffio it for your lordship with any man of his 
inches; and thou mayest say”-- » , 

“ I can say a himdred d—d lies, besides, mercer," an8;^ered 
Lamboume j “ what, one musteUOt stand upon a good woM for 
a friend!" 
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“ Here is to thee, Mike, wiitli all my heart,” said the mercer; 

“ and thou canst tell one the reality of the new fashions too— 
Jtoe %ras a rogue pldlar but ,now, was crying up the old- 
fashioned Spanish nether-stock*,over the Gascoigne hose, 
although thou seest how the French hose set off the leg 
and knee, being adorned with parti-coloured garters^d garni¬ 
ture in conformity.” 

Excellent, excellent,” replied Lamboume; “ why, thy 
limber bit of a thigh, thrust through that bunch of slashed 
buckram and^iflfeny, shows like a housewife’s distaff, when the 
flax is half spun ofl’ 1” * 

“Said I not so?” said the mercer, whpse'shallow brain was 
now overflowed in his turn; “ where theri, where be this rascal 
psdlar 1 —there was a pedlar here but flow, me^hinka—Mine 
host, where \he foul fiend is this pedlar i” » 

“ Where wise men should be, Master Goldthred,” replied 
Giles Gosling; “ even shut up in his private chamber, telling 
over the sales of to-day, and preparing for the custom of to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Hang him, a mechanical chuff!” said the mercer; “but 
for shame, it were a good deed to ease h^ his wares,—a set 
of peddling knaves, who stroll through the land, and hurt the 
established trader. There are good fellows in Berkshire yet, 
mine host—your pedlar may be met withal on Maiden Castle.” 

“ Ay,” replied mine hoit, laughing, “ and he who meets him 
may meet his match—the pedlar is a taU man.” 

“Is hel” said Goldthred. • 

“Is hel” replied#the host; “ay, by cock and pie is he—the 
v^ pedlar, he who raddled Robin Hood so tightly, as the song 
. says,— ^ 

« * Now Robin Hood drew his sWord so good, 

• The pedlar drew his brand, 

,And he hath raddle^ him Robin Hood, 

Till he neither could see nor stand.* '* 

^ f 

“Hang him, foul scroyle^let him pass,” said the mercer; 
*“ if he be such a one, there wereipmall worship Jo he won upon 
him.-^An4 i^^w tell me, Mike—^my honest Mike,ho^ wears the 
Hollands you wfin of mel” 

“ Why, weU, as yow may see, Master Goldthred,” answered 
Mike; “1 will bestow a pot thee for the hands^ FiU the 
flagon, Master Tapster ” 
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“ Thou wilt win no more Hollands, I think, on such wager, 
friend Mike,’* said the mercer; “for the sulky swain, Tony 
Foster, rails at thee all to nought, and swears you shati ne>* 
darken his doors again, for that your oaths are enough to blow 
the roof off a Christian man’s dwelling.” 

, “ Doth he say so, the mincing hypocritical miser ?” vociferated 
^'ambourhe;—“ Why, then, he shall come down and receive my 
commands here, this blessed night, under my uncle’s roof! And 
I will ring him such a black sanctus, that he shall think the 
devil hath him by the skirts for a month to come, for barely 
hearing me.” 

“Nay, now the pottle-pot is uppermost, with a witness !” 
said the mercer, “'Tony Foster obey thy whistle !*-^Alas! 
good Mike, go slcep-^go sleep.” 

“ I tell theft w^hat, thou thin-faced gull,” said Michael Lam- 
bourne, in high chafe, “ I will wager thee fifty angels against 
the first five shelves of thy shop, numbering upward from the 
false light, with all that is on them, that I make Tony Foster 
come down to this public house before we have finished three 
rounds.” 

“ I will lay no bet to that amount,” said the mercer, some¬ 
thing sobered by an ofier which intimated rather too private a 
knowledge, on Lambourne’s part, of the secret recesses of his 
shop, “I will lay no such wager,” he said; “but I will stake 
five angels against thy five, if thou vrilt, that Tony Foster Vill 
not leave his own roof, or come io ale-house after prayer time, 
for thee, or any man.” 

“ Content,” ^d Lambouxne.—“ Hero, uunde, hold stakes, 
and lot one of yo^^: young bleed-barrels here t— one of yemr 
infant tapsters, trip presently up to The Place, and give this 
letter to Master Foster, and say that I, his ingle,x Michael 
Lamboume, pray to speak with him at mine uncle's castle here, 
upon business of grave import, Away with thee’,' child, ibr it is 
now sun-down, and the wretch goeth t9 bed with the birds tp 
save mutton-sueb—faugh !” ^ 

Shortly alter this messenger was despatched'—an interval 
which was sp^t in drinking and btifibonery»^he returned with 
the answer, that Master Foster was coming presently. 

Won, 'won 1" said Lamboume, darting on the stake, 

“ Not till he comes, if you j^ease,” said the mefher, inter- 
fering. 
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“ Why, 'sblood, he is at tie threshold,” replied Michael.— 

” What saidjie, boy]'; 

please*your worship,answered the messenger, “he 
looked out of window’ with a rausquetoon in his hand, and 
when I delivered your eAand, which I did with fear and 
trembling, he said, with a vinegar aspect, that yo»r worofeip* 
might be gone to the infernal regions." 

“Or to hell, I suppose,” said Lamboume—“it is there he 
disposes of all that are not of the congregation.” 

“ Even so,said the boy I used the other phrase as being 
the more poetical." 

“ An ingenious youth !" said Michael ‘ shalt have a drop to 
whet thy poetical whistle—And what said, Foster next ]" 

•“ He called me back,” answered the boy, “ and* bid me say, 
you might come to him, if you had aught to say to him.” 

“ And what next ]” said Lamboume. 

“ He read the letter, and seemed in a fluster, and asked if 
your worship was in drink—and I said you were speaking a 
little Spanish, as one who had been in the Canaries.” 

“ Out, you diminutive pint-pot, whelped of an overgrown 
reckoning!” replied Lamboume—“Outi—But what said he 
then?” • 


“ Why,” said the boy, “ he muttered, that if he came not, 
your worship \fould bolt out what were better kept in; and so 
he took his old flat cap, ctnd threadbare blue cloak, and, as I 
said before, he will be here incontinent.” 

“ There is truth in what he sa'M,” replied Lamboume, as if 
speakmg to himself-*-'* My brain has played me its old dog’s 
trick'-; 7 but wuragio—let him approach!—I have not rolled 
• about in the world for many a day, to fear Tony Foster, be 1 
drunk or ftober,—Bring me a flagon of cold water, to christen 
my sa«k withal” 

While Lambburae, whom the^ approach of Foster seemed to 
hewre recalled to a sense ♦of his own condition, was busied iu 
preparing to receive him, Gil A Gosling stole up to the apart 
ment of^the pedlar, whom he found ^aversing the room in much 
agitation. • 

“ You withdrew yotur^lf suddenly from the company," said 
the landlord to the guest. 

“It was time, when the dfivil became one among you,” 
replied the jwdlar 

VOT '^11. • B ’ 
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“ It is not courteous in you to term my nephew by such a 
name,” said Gosling, “ nor is it kindly Jn me to reply ^to it; 
and yet in some sort, Mike,fiiay,be considered as a * imb'id* 
Satan.” • ^ 

“ Pooh—I talk not of the swaggering rufBan,'^ replied the 
•^itdlar, “it is of the other, who, for aught I know—-But when 
go they ? or wherefore come they ?” 

“ Marry, these are questions I cannot answer,” replied the 
host. “ But look you, sir, you have brought mt^ a token from 
worthy Master Tressilian—a pretty stone it is.” ‘ He took out 
the ring, and looked at it, adding, as he put it into his purse 
again, tliat it was tqo rich a guerdon for anything he could do 
for the worthy donor.^ He was, he said, in the public line, and 
it ill became (^im to be too inquisitive into other folk’s concert; 
he had alrea<iy said, that he could hear nothing, but that the 
lady lived still at Oumnor Place, in the closest seclusion, and, 
to such fis by chance had a view of her, seemed pensive and 
discontented with her solitude. “ But here,” he said, “ if you 
ai-e desirous to gratify your maater, is the rarest chance that 
hath occurr^ for this many a day. Tony Foster is coming 
down hither, anCl it*is but letting Mike Lambourne smell 
another wine-flask, and the Queen’s command would not move 
him from the ale-bench. So they are fast for an houJ or so— 
Now, if you will don your pack, which will be your best excuse, 
you may, perchance, win the ear of the old servant, being assured 
of the master’s absence, to let you try to get some custom of the 
lady, and then you*may learn more of her condition than I or 
any other can tell you.” 

“ True—^very true,” answered Wayland, for hCy^it wan; an ^ 

excellent device, but methinks something dangerous—for, say 

Foster should return P* * 

“ Very possible indeed,” repjjcd the host. 

“Or say,” continued Wayland, “the lady shouW render me 

cold ti^nks for my exertions I” “ 

“As is not unlilcely” replieS Giles Gosling. “I marvel 

Master Tresj^an will take*sUoh heed of her that carea hot for 

him.” *■ ** 

“ In either case 1 were foully spe^,** said* Wayland ; “ and 

therefore I do not, on the whole, much reHsh your device,”' 

“Nay, but take me with ^’'ou, good master qervihg-man,” 

replied mine host; “ this is your master’s business and not mine: 

% * * 
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yon best know the risk to bl encountered, or how far you are 
willing to Ijrave it. But that which you will not yourself 
yoi^ caunot expect others.to risk.” 

Hold, hold,” said Wayland; ‘'l;ell me but one thing—Goes 
yonder old man up to Cumiior V' 

“ Surely, I think so,” said the landlord; “their sarvant foi^# 
he was to take then baggage thither, but the ale-tap has been as 
potent for him as the sack-spigot has been for Jllichaoh” 

•“It is enough” said Wayland, assuming an air of resolution 
—■“ I will thttart that old villain’s prdje^jts— my affright at his 
baleful aspect begins to abate, and my hatred to arise. Help 
me on with my pack, good mine host—Aj^l look to thyself, old 
Albumazar—there is a malignai»t influenee in thy horoscope, and 
it^gleams from the constellation Ursa Major,” • 

So Baying, he assumed his burden, and, guided Ity the land¬ 
lord through the postern gate of the Black Bear, took the most 
private way from thence up to Cumnor Places 


eSAjPTER TWENTIETH* 


CUmn, —You. hav« of these pedlars, that have more in ’em thaa you’d 
think, sister, • • 

Winter’s Tadb, Act IV. Seme 8. 


In hii anxiety to obey the Earl’s Repeated charges of secrecy, as 
well as from his ott^n unsocial and miserly habits, Anthony 
Foitei; was more demrous, by his mode (rf honsekeeping, to 
pscape observation than to t^ist intrieiive curiosity. Thus, 
instead a nnmeroas household, to secure his charge, and 
defend his hoi^, he studied^ as much as poisdble, to elude 
notice V iJindnishing his atteldants; so that, unless when 
there were followers of flhe Earl or of Varney in the mansion, 
old male domestic and tVro aged crones,, who agisted in 
keeping the Countess’s apartment^ in orders were the only ser¬ 
vants of the>fhmily, * • 

It was one of‘these old women who opened tiie door when 
Waydand knocked^ and ^answered his petition, to be admitted 
to exhibit bis wares to the. hMiles of the family, with a volley 
of vituperafion, couched in what is there called the j<mrmg 
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dialect. The pedlar found the nieans of checking this vocifer¬ 
ation, by slipping a silver groat into hej hand, and intimating 
the present of some stuff for a^eoif, if the lady*woul(l bu 35 ,'of 
wares. • 

“ God ield thee, for mine is aw in' littocks—Sloeket with thy 
into |harn, mon—Her walks in gham.” Into the garden 
she ushered the pedlar accordingly, and pointing to an old 
ruinous garden-house, said, Yonder he’s her, mon—^yonder be’s 
her—Zhe will buy changes an zhe loikes stuffs.” 

“ She has left me to !;ome off I may,” thodght Wayland, 
as he heard the hag shut the garden door behind him. “ But 
they shall not beat pie, and they dare not murder me, for so 
little trespass, and by this fair twilight. Hang it, I will on— 
a brave general never thought of his retreat till he was defeated, 
T see two females in the old garden-house yonder—but how to 
address them ?—Stay—Will Shakspeare, be ray friend in need. 
I will give them a taste of Autolycus.” He then sung, with a 
good voice, and becoming audacity, the popular playhouse 
ditty— 

“ Lawn as white as driven snow, 

« Cj'pfus black as e’er was crow. 

Gloves as swert as damask roseJ^ 

Masks for faces and for noses.” 

“What hath fortune sent us here for an unwonted sight. 
Janet ?” said the lady. * 

“ One of those merchants of vanity, called pedlars,” answered 
Janet demurely, “ who utters ^his light wares in lighter measures 
—I marvel old Dorcas let him pass.” 

“ It is a lucky chance, girl,” said the Countess ; “ we^leivi a 
heavy life here, and this may while off a weary hour.” 

“ Ay, my gracious lady,” said Janet; “ but my father ?” 

“He is not my father, Janet, nor, I hope, my master,” 
answered the lady—“ I say, cill the man hither—J want some 
things.” • * 

“ Nay,” replied Janet, “ your ‘ladyship has Just to say so ip 
the neict packet, and if Bn|^land can furnish them they will be 
sent.—There will come mischief on’t—^JPray, dearest lady, let 
me bid the man begone 1” 

“I will have thee bid him come hitb'er,” said the Countess; 
—“ or stay, thou terrified fool, i will bid him myself, and spare 
thee a chiding.” 
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** Ah! well'a-day, dearest da^y, if that were the worst,” said 
Janet sadly^ while the lady called to the pedlar, “ Good fellow, 
•.,‘jtep^ljprward—^ivido t!hy pack—Jf thou hast good wares, chance 
has sent ttee hither for convenience and thy profit.” 

“What may your ladyship please to lack?” said Wayland, 
unstrapping his pack, and displaying its contents with as jpurh 
dexterity as if he had been bred to the trade. Indeed he had 
occasionally pursued it in the course of his roving life, and now 
oonimended liis wares with all the volubility of a trader, and 
showed some* skill in the main art of* placing prices upon them. 

“ What do I please to Islck ?” said the lady, “ why, consider¬ 
ing I have not for six long months bought (toe yard of lawn or 
cambric, or one trinket, the most inconsiderable, for my own 
«se, and at my own choice, the better ‘questioi^ is, what hast 
thou got to sell ? Lay aside for me that camMc partlet and 
pair of sleeves—and those roundells of gold fringe, drawn out 
with Cyprus—and that short cloak of cheny-coloured fine cloth 
garnished with gold buttons and loops—is it not of an absolute 
fancy, Janet?” 

“ Nay, my lady,” replied Janet, “ if you consult my poor 
judgmenfj it is, methinks, over gaudy fyr a graceful habit ” 

“ Now, out upon my judgmcfit, if it be no brighter, wench,” 
said the Countess; “thou shalt wear it thyself for penance 
sake; and I promise thee the gold buttons, being somewhat 
massive, will comfort thy father, and reconcile him to the 
cherry-coloured body. that he snap them not away, Janet, 
and send them to bear compalty with the imprisoned angels 
which he keeps captive in his strong-box.” 

• “May I pray your ladyship to spare my poor father!” said 
, Janet. * 

“ Naf, but why should any one spare him that is so sparing 
of bis own flature ?” replied the lady.—“ Well, but to our gear. 
—That Jiead garniture for toyself, and that silver bodkin, 
anounted with pearl ;--«and i^ke off two gowns of that russet 
^ cloth for Dorcas and Alisoif, Janet, to keep the old wretches 
warm^ against winter (X)mes—Ant stay, hast thpu no perfumes 
and 8weet*bag8, or aily handsome casting bottleSj^of the newest 
mode?” • 

“ Were I a pedlar* in earnest, I were a made merchant,’ 
thought Wayland, as he busied himself to answer the demands 
which 8h5 thronged one on another, with the eagerness of a 
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youug lady who hiw l>een long* Mcludfid from saflh a pkasing 
occupation. *‘But how to bring her to a mompnt’a serious 
reflection!’' Then, as he exliibited his'choicest collec|ron 
essences and perftimes, ho up* once'arrested her a{tentioii ty 
observing that these articles had alrfiost risen to double value, 
|p<;gi the Jiiagnificent prepanttions made by the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester to entertain the t^ueai and court at his princely Castle 
of Kenilworth. 

“Ha!” said the Countess, hastily; ‘Hhat rumour then <is 
true, Janet,” » 

“ Surely, madam,'’ answered Wayland ; “and I marvel it 
hath not reached '"yo^r noble ladyship's ears. The Queen of 
England feasts with the noble Earl for a week during the 
Summer’s Progress; a'nd there are many who will tell yw 
England will have a king, and England’s ElizabetK—God save 
her 1 — 0 . husband, ere the Progress be over.” 

“They lie like villains!” said the Countess, bursting forth 
inijjatiently. 

“ For God’s sake, madam, consider,” said Janet, trembling 
with apprehension j “who would cumber themselves about 
pedlar’s tidings ?”I , • 

“Yes, Janet 1” exclaimed the Countess; “right, thou hast 
correcteci me justly. Such reports, blighting the reputation 
of England’s brightest and noblest peer, can only find currency 
amongst the mean, the abject, and thi infamous !* 

“ May I perish, lady, ” said Way land Smith, observing that 
her violence directed itself toCvarda him, “ if I have done any¬ 
thing to merit this strange passion 1-—I Lave eaid but what 
many men say.” ^ ,, 

By this time the Countess had recovered her coihposure, and. 
endeavoured, alarmed by the anxious hints of Janei, to sup¬ 
press all appearance of displeasure. “ I were loath,’' she'eaid, 
“ good fellow, tliat our Queen Alioulri change tHfi vjrgin style, 
80 dear to us her people—think not ff it.” And then, as if 
desirous to change thb subject, she added, “ And what is thie^ 
paste, so corefiilly put up in Ohe silver box!” as she examined' 
the contents ,.of a casket in which dru^ and perftimea were 
contained in separate draw'ers. 

“ It 18 a remedy, madam, for a disfl^ar of which I trust 
your laciyship will never have tcbsoh to complain. The 
amoiuit of a small turkey-bean, swallowed daily fbr a week. 
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fortifies the hewt agaiust ^-hfiee black vapours, which arwo 
from solitude, melancholy, unrequited affection, disappointed 
^hope;’—• • 

^ “iftreydua fool, friend4” said the Countess, sharply; “or 
do you thiuk, because I have good-naturedly purchaswi your 
trumpery goods at your roguish prices, that you iij^y pui^an;^ 
gallery you will on me ?—^who ever heard that affections of the 
heart were cured by medicines given to the body ?” 

, “Under your honourable favour,” said Wayland, “I am an 
honest man,^iKl 1 have sold my goods at an honest price-—As 
to this most precious medicine, when I told its ^qualities, I 
asked you not to purchase it, so why shoidd I lie to you ? I 
say not it will cure a rooted affection of 4he mind, which only 
Qod and time can do; but I say, that this rest(^rative relieves 
the black vapours wluch are engendered in thi body of that 
melancholy which broodeth on the mind. I have relieved 
many with it, both in court and city, and of late one Master 
Edmund Tressilian, a worshipful gentleman in OorawaU, who, 
on some slight received, it wits told me, where he had set his 
affections, was brought into that state of melancholy, which 
m:Mie Ids friends alarmed for his life.” 

He paused, and the lady remained silent for some time, and 
then m^ced, with a voice which slie strove in vain to render 
firm and indifferent in its tone, “Is the gentleman you have 
mentioned petfectly recovered?” 

“Passably, madam,” ajiswere<i Wayland; “he hath at least 
no bodily complaint.” % 

“ I will take sora§ of the medicine, Janet,” said the Countess. 
“ I too have sometimes that dark melancholy which overclouds 
the Waim’^^ 

“You/shall not do so, madam,” said Janet; “who shall 
ansA^r that this fellow vends what is wholesome'?” 

“I will my<*elf wanant my good faith,” said Wayland; and, 
taking a pSrt of the med^/ine, J^e swallowed it before them. The 
Countess now bought wliat jremained, a «tep to which Janet, 
by farther objections, only determined her the m9re obstinately. 
She efeu tpok the firit dose upon the instant, ap(J, professed to 
feel her heart lightened and her spirits augmented,—a con¬ 
sequence which, in aff probability, existed only in her own 
imagination. The lady then piled the purchases she hwl made 
together, flung her purse to Janet, and desired her to compute 
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the amount, and to pay the iJe<Kar; while she herself, as if 
tired of the amusement she at first found in conversing with 
him, wished him good evening, and walked cg^relessly into the 
house, thus depriving Wayland of levery opportunity to speak 
with her in private. He hastene(> however, to attempt an 
^xpl^^natioi^ with Janet. 

“ Maiden,” he said, “ thou hast the face of one who should 
love her mistress. She hath much need of faithful service.” 

“ And well deserves it at my hands,” replied Janet; “ but 
what of that?” 

“ Maiden, I am not altogether what I seem,” said the pedlar, 
lowering his voice,* , 

“ The less like to be an honest man,” said Janet. 

“The mor^so,” answered Wayland, “since I am no pedlar” 

“ Got thee gone then instantly, or I will call for assistance,” 
said Janet; “ my father must ere this time be returned.” 

“ Do not be so rash,” said Wayland ; “ you will do what you 
may repent of. I am one of your mistress’s friends; and slie 
had need of more, not that thou shouldst ruin those she bath.” 

“ How shall I know that?” said Janet. 

“ Look me in fhe ^e,” said Wayland Smith, “ and see if 
thou dost not read honesty in my looks.” 

And in truth, though by no means handsome, there, was in 
his physiognomy the sharp, keen expression of inventive genius 
and prompt intellect, which, joined to quick and brilliant eyes, 
a well-formed mouth, and an intelligent smile, often gives grace 
and interest to features whioj. are both homely and irregular. 
Janet looked at him with the sly simplicity of her sect, and 
replied, “ Notwithstanding thy ]^asted honesty, friend, qnd 
although I am not accustomed to read and pass judgment on 
such volumes as thou hast submitted to my perusal, 1 think I 
see in thy countenance something of the p^ar—^’somethisag of 
the picaroon.” ^ ^ ' 

“ On a small scale, perhaps,” said Wayland Smith, laughing. 
“ But this eveningi of to-morrow, will an old man come hither 
with thy father, who has the itealthy step of the cat, the shrewJ 
and vindictive eye of the rat, the fawning wile of the spaniel, 
the determined snatch of the mastiff—of him beware, for your 
own sake and that of your mistress. 'See you, fair Jane^ he 
brings the venom of the aspic under the assumed innocence of 
the dove. What precise mischief he meditates tov^ards yon I 
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cannot guess, but death and dlialase have ever dogged his foot¬ 
steps.—Say nought of this to thy mistress—my art suggests to 
j?|e tiat in her^statd* the fear, of evil may be as dangerous 
as its operation—But see that she take my specific, for” — 
(he lowered his voice, and spoke low but impressively in her 
ear)—“ it is an antidote against poison—Hark, they, enter the. 
garden!” 

In elfect, a sound of noisy mirth and loud talking approached 
the garden door, alarmed by which Wayland Smith sprung into 
the midst ofi*a thicket of overgrown shrubs, while Janet with¬ 
drew to the garden-house that she might not incur observa¬ 
tion, and that she might at the same timp conceal, at least for 
the present, the purchases made from '"the supposed pedlar, 
which lay scattered on the floor of the suibmer-hoiise. 

Janet, however, had no occasion for anxiety:. Her father, 
his old attendant, Lord Leicester’s domestic, and the astrologer, 
entered the garden in tumult and in extreme perplexity, en¬ 
deavouring to quiet Lambourne, whose brain had now b^me 
completely fired with liquor, and who was one of those un¬ 
fortunate persons, who, being once stirred with the vinous 
stimulus, do not fall asleep like other drunkards, but remain 
partially influenced by it for mftny hours, imtil at length, by 
successive draughts, they are elevated into a state of uncon¬ 
trollable fren^. Like many men in this state also, Lambourne 
neither lost the power of motion, speech, or expression; but, 
on the contrary, spoke with unwonted emphasis and readiness, 
and told all that at another tirae he would have been most 
desirous to keep secret. 

'^hat!” ejaculated Michael, at the full extent of his voice, 
“ am I to JiSve no welcome—no carouse, when I have brought 
fortune your old ruinous dog-house in the shape of a devil's 
ally, that caii change slate-shivers into Spanish dollars?—Here 
you, Tony^^ir^the-Fagot, papi^, puritan, hypocrite, miser, pro¬ 
fligate, devil, compound o^ all men’s sins, bow down and 
j:everence him who has brouglA into thy house the very mammon 
thou worahipi»st” '' 

“ For God’s sake,” ’said Foster, ** speak low—come into the 
house—thou shdt have wine, or whatever thou wilt.” 

‘i No, old puckfoist,’! will have it here,” thundered the in¬ 
ebriated ruffian—here, al frescoj as the Italian hath it.—No, no, 
T will not ‘drink with that poisoning devil within doors, to be 
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choked with the fumes of arefenm quicksilver; I learned 
from villain Varney to beware of tliat." 

“Fetch him wine, in the njune of ali the^fimnfa 1” saM th»? 
alchemist* • 

“ Alia i and thou woulds! spice •it for me, old Truepenny, 
i^ouldat thou not ^ Ay, I should have copperas, and hellebore, 
and vitriol, and aquafortis, and twenty devilish materials, 
bubbling in my brainpan, like a charm to raise the devil in a 
witch’s caldj'on. Hand me the flask thyself, old Tony Fire- 
the-Fagot—and let it baoool—I will have no w^ne mulled at 
the pile (d the old burnt bishops—Or stay, let Jjeiceater be 
king if he will—-•■good—and Vamey, villain Varney, grand 
vizier—why, excelled i—and what shall I be, then!—why, 
emperor—Fuiperor lAunboumo !— I will see this choice pictfe 
of beauty tha^ they have walled up here for their private plea- 
suies—I will have her this very night to serve my winc-cup, 
and put on my night-cap. What should a fellow do with two 
wives, were he twenty times an Earl 1—answer me that, Tony 
boy, you old reprobate, hypocritical dog, whom God struck out 
of the liook of life, but tormented with the constant wish to be 
restored to it—You old bishop-burning, blasphemous fanatic, 
answer me that!” ^ t 

“ I will stick my knife to the haft in him,” said Foster, in a 
low tone, which trembled with passion. 

“ For the love of Heaven, no violence!” said tlio astrologer. 
“It cannot but bo looked closely into,—Here, h«meet I^m- 
bourne, wilt thou pledge me V> the health of the noble Earl of 
Leicester and Master Richard Vamey'?” 4. 

“ I will, mine old Albumazar—-I will, my trusty vendor, of 
ratsbane—I would kiss thee, mine honest infractor-vof the Lex, 
J uUa (as they said at Leyden), didst thou not flavoul so dam¬ 
nably of sulphirr, and ouch fiendish apothecary’s 'stuff.—dBLere 
goes it, up seyes—to Varney akid Leicester!—two morh noble 
mounting spirits, and more dsfk-seejring, deep-dimg, high¬ 
flying, malicious, ambitious miscjneants—well, I ssgr no more^ 
but I -will wh^t my dagger on his heart-spone, that refuses to 
pledga me 1 ,A«d so, my masters”-'— " • 

Thus speaking, Iiainboume exhausted the^cup which the 
astrologer had handed to him, and whidh contained not wane, 
but distilled spirits. He swone half an oath, dropped the 
empty cup from bis grasp, laid his hand on his swdrd without 
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being able to draw it, reeledi dbd fell without sense or motion 
into the arms of the domestic, who dragged him off to his 
^hfuuber and put him^to bed. . 

In^he general confusion; Jancft regained her lady’s chamber 
unobserved, trembling like an aspen leaf, but determined to 
keep secret from the Countess the dreadful surmise*) which, 
could not help entertaining from the drunken ravings of Lam- 
boume. Her fears, however, though they assumed no certain 
shape, kept pace with the advice of the pedlar; and she con¬ 
firmed her Ti\^tresa in her purpose of taking the medicine which 
he had recommended, froul which it is probable she would 
otherwise have dissuaded her. Neither ^ad these intimations 
escaped the ears of Waylaml, who knew much better how to 
iutcrpret them. He felt much compat^ion at, beholding so 
lovely a creiture as the Countess, and whom he’had first seen 
ill the bosom of domestic happine-ss, exposed to the machina¬ 
tions of such a gang of villains. His indignation, too, had 
been highly excited, by hearing the voice of his old master, 
against whom he felt, in equal degree, the passions of hatred 
and fear. He nourished also a pride in his own art and re¬ 
sources ; and, dangerous as the task was^ he ^hat night formed 
a determination to attain the bottom of the mystery, and to 
aid thc^ distressed lady, if it were yet possible. From some 
words which Lambourne had dropped among his ravings, Way- 
lajid now, for“the first time, felt inclined to doubt that Varney 
had acted entirely on his own account, in wooing and winning 
the affections of this l^eautiful cr<i^ture. Fame asserted of this 
zealous retainer, that he had accommodated his lord in former 
love intrigues, and it occurred to Wayland Smith, that Lei¬ 
cester him^lf might be the imrty chiefly interested. Her 
marriage/wjth the Earl he could not suspect; but even the 
discovery of 'such a passing intrigue with a lady of Mistress 
Amy Hobsnrty rank, was a st^ret of the deepest importance 
to the sfcal5Uity of the %vourUe’8 power over Elizabeth. “ If 
Leic^ter himself should hee^te to stifle such a rumour by 
^ery strange means,” said ho to limself, hoe those about 
him who vfould do him that ftivour without waiting for hLs 
consent. If I would meddle in this biieiness, it must be in 
such guise as my old* master uses when he compoimds hia 
manna of Satan, and that is with a close mask on ray fare. 
So I will quit Giles Gosling to-morrow, and change rny emurfio 
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and place of residence as often'aa^a hunted fox. I should like 
to see this little puritan, too, once more. She looks both pretty 
and intelligent, to have come of such a diitiflf ^as Anthony^ Fir^ 
the-Fagot.” • , • • 

Giles Gosling received the* adieus of Wayland rather joyfully 
otherwise. The honest publican saw so much peril in 
crossing the course of the Earl of Leicester’s favourite, that his 
virtue was scarce able to support him in the task, and he was 
well pleased when it was likely to be removed from his shoul¬ 
ders ; still, however, professing his goodwill, and^ readiness, in 
case of need, to do Mr. Tressiliau' or his emissary any service, 
m so far as consisted with his character of a publican. 


OHAPTEK TWENTY-FIRST. 

Vaulting ambition, tbat o’erleaps itself, 

And falls on t'other side. 

Macbeth. 

* , 

The splendour of the approaiching revels at Kenilworth wm 
now the conversation through all England; and evejy thing 
was collected at home, or from abroad, which could add to the 
gaiety or glory of the prepared reception of Elizabeth, at the 
house of her most distinguished favourite. Meantime, Leicester 
appeared daily to advance in ^;he Queen’s favour. He was per- 
j)etually by her side in council, willingly listened to in tho 
moments of courtly recueation—favoured with approaches even 
to familiar intimacy—looked up to by all who au^h^ to 
hope at court—courted by foreign ministers withVthe most 
flattering testimonies of respect from their sovereigns*--the 
Alte:r I$go, as it seemed, of tk^-stately Elizabettf, who was now 
very generally supposed to be studying the time* and opp 9 r- 
tunity for associating*him, by maSriage, into her sovereign power. 

Amid sucl^ a tide of prorperity, this minion of fortune, arfU 
of the Queen’s favour, was probably the most imh^ppY man in 
the realm which seemed at his devotion. He had the Fairy 
King’s superiority over his friends and dependants, and^ saw 
much which they could not. • The character of his mistress 
was intimately known to him it wjis his minute *and studied 
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acquaintance with her humoiirs, as well as her noble faculties, 
which, joined to his powerful mental qualities, and his eminent 
-^xterl^ accomplishments, had raised him so high in her favour ; 
and it was that very knowledge ,of her disposition which leil 
him to apprehend at every turn some sudden and overwhelming 
disgrace. Leicester was like a pilot possessed of a chart, wjaich, 
points out to him all,the peculiarities of his navigation, but 
which exhibits so many shoals, breakers, and reefs of rocks, 
that his anxious eye reaps little more from observing them, 
than to be cofivinced that his final escape can be little else than 
miraculous. 

In fact, Queen Elizabeth had a chopeter strangely com¬ 
pounded of the strongest maficulino sense, with those foibles 
which are chiefly supposed proper to ihe fem'j-lo sex. Her 
subjects had the full benefit of her virtues, which far predomi¬ 
nated over her weaknesses; but her courtiers, and those about 
her person, had often to sustain sudden and embarrassing turns 
of caprice, and the sallies of a temper which Wfis both jealous 
and despotic. She was the niirsing-mother of her people, but 
she was also the true daughter of Henry VIII.; and though 
early sufferings and an excellent education liad repressed and 
modified, they had not altogether destroyed, the hereditary 
temi3er*of that “hard-ruled King.”—“Her mind,” says her 
witty god-sor^ Sir John Harrington, who had experienced both 
the smiles and the frownif which he describes, “ was ofttime like 
the gentle air that cometli from the western point in a summer’s 
morn—'twas sweet and refresMng to all around her. Her 
speech did win all fiffections. And again, she could put forth 
Bnch,^lterations, when obedience was lacking, as left no doubt- 
Jjig whosej^ughtei she was. When she smiled, it was a pure 
suifshindf that every one did choose to bask in, if they could; 
but tnon camera storm, from a sudden gathering of clouds, and 
the thundjgr fSll, in a wondrou^manner, on all alike.”* 

• This variability of dfepositjion, as Leicester well knew, was 
^hiefty formidable to those 4^ho had a 'share in the Queen’s 
affections, and who depended rather On her p'srsonal regard, 
than on the indispensable services which they co^d render to 
her councils and her crown. The favour of Burleigh, or of 
Walsingham, of a description far less striking than that by 
which he was himself upheld*, was founded, as Leicester was 

c 

* Nugx Aniiqtue, vol. L pp. 866-362. 
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well aware, on Elizabeth’s solid ju^ment, not on her partiality ; 
and was, therefore, free from ell those principles of, chang^ and 
decay, necessarily incident to 'that which cWefry /troscfc fronr 
personal accomplishments arid female predilection. These 
great and sago statesmen were judged of by the Queen, only 
^itlk referwice to the measures they suggested, and the reasons 
by which th^ supported their opinions in couutal; whereas 
the Miccess of Leicester’s conrse dejicnded on all those light 
and changeable gales of caprice and humour, which thwart dr 
favour the prepress of a Idver in the favour of his‘mistress, and 
she, too, a mistress who was ever and anon becoming fearfiil 
lest she should for^ettthe dignity, or compromise the authority, 
of the Queen, while she indulged the affi^tions of the woman. 
Of the dithculities which surrounded his fxrvver, “ tpo great to 
keep or to rdhign,” Leicester was fully sensible; and as he 
looked anxioiTsly round for the means of maintaining himself 
in his precarious situation, and sometimes contemplated those 
of descending from it in sdety, he saw but little hope of either. 
At such moments, hia thoughts turned to dwell upon his secret 
marrkge, and its consequences; and it was in bitterness against 
himself, if not against l^is unfortonate Countess, that he ascribed 
to that hasty measure, adopted* in the ardour of what he now 
called inconsiderate passion, at once the impossibility of ’placing 
his ])Ofwer on a solid basis, and the imm^iate prospect of its 
precipitate downfall. ® 

“Men say,” thus ran his thoughts, in these anxiotw and 
repentant moments, “that i might marry Elizabeth, and 
become King of England. All things Suggest this. The 
match is carolled in baflads, while the rabble throw they; caps 
up—It has been touched upon in the schools—whis^5S“d in the. 
preseiice-fihamber—recommended from the pulpit—prayed for 
in the Calvinistic churches abroad—touched oq, % statists in 
the very council at home-^Tht^fee bold insinuatirins .have been 
rebutted by ho rebuke, no resenlj^ut^o chidiug, scarce even 
by the usual female jJrotestation mat she would live and die 
virgin princess.— Her word# have been raotu courteous than 
ever,, though «he knows such rumours lare abR»d-**her actions 
more gracious—her looks more kind—nought* seerfis wanting 
to make roe Kiag England, and pke^' tm bcyoml the storms 
of court-favour, excepting the pittting" forth of mine own hand 
to take that crown imperial, whidi is the glory of the universe i 
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And when I might) stretch tjiat haaid out most boldly, it is 
fettered down by a secret and inextricable bond I—And here 1 
h/'ive fetters front Amf^/’ he would say, catching them up with 
a mov^enf; of peevishness; “ f)er^ecutiiig me to acknowledge 
her openly—to do justice to her and to myself—and I wot not 
what. Methinks I have done less than justice to myself 
already. And she speaks as if Elizabeth were to receive the 
knowledge of this matter with the glee of a mother hearing of 
tha happy marriage of a hopeful son I-~She, the daughter of 
Henry, who s^red neither man in his- anger, nor woman in hia 
desire—she to find herself” tricked, drawn on with toys of 
passion to the verge of acknowledging he^r love to a subject, 
and he discovered to bo a married mau 'i— Elizabeth to learn 
that she had been dallied witj^n such fashion, aa ^ gay courtier 
might trifle Vith a country wench—We should then see to our 
ruin quidfmmna !" 

He would then pause, and call for Varney, whose advice was 
now more frequently resorted to than ever, because the Earl 
remembered the remonstrances which ha had made against his 
secret contract. And their consultation usually terminate in 
anxious deliberation, how or in what niani^er the Countess 
was to be produced at Kenilwerth. liiese communings had 
for some, time ended always in a resolution to delay tiio Progress 
from day to day. But at length a peremptory decision became 
necessary. * » 

“ Elizabeth will not be satisfied without her presence,” said 
the Earl; “ whether any suspicion-hath entered her mind, as my 
own apprehensions sHggest, or whether the petition of Tressi- 
\ms is kept in her memory by Sussex, or some other secret 
enemy, I not; but amongst all the favourable expressions 
which shfc/ uses to me, she often recurs to the story of Amy 
Kobsart. I think that Amy is the slave in the chariot, who is 
placed there b^my evil fortune’to dash and to confound my 
triumph, even when at.,^th6 Jiighest. Show me thy device, 
Varney, for solving the ineitiicabie difficulty. I have thrown 
e’Very such impedimeut in the wayrpf these accursed revels as I 
could propound even with a shade of decency, 4>ut tO'day’s 
interview lias put all to a liazard. She said to me kindly> but 
peremptorily, ‘Wo will •give you no farther time for prepara¬ 
tions, my lord, lest you should altogether ruin yourself On 
Saturday, tlte 9th of July, we will be with you at Kenilworth—> 
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We pray you to forget none of oi^r appointed guests and suitors, 
and in especial this Ught*o’-love, Ajny Eobsart. We would 
wish to see the woman who^ could postponp yOnder poetical 
gentleman, Master Tressiliai^'to your man, Eichard Varney.’— 
Now, Varney, ply thine invention, whose forge hath availed us 
so often ;^for sme as my name is Dudley, the danger menaced 
by my horoscope is now darkening around me.” 

“ Can my l^y be by no means persuaded to bear for a brief 
space the obscure character which circumstances impose, on 
her?” said Varney, after»some hesitation. 

How, sirrah ! my Countess teim herself thy wife—that may 
neither stand with iijy honour nor with hei-s.” 

“ Alas 1 my lord,” answered Varney, “ and yet such is the 
quality in which Elizabeth now holds her; and to contradict 
this opinion to discover ail.” 

“Think of something else, Varney,” said the Earl, in great 
agitation; “this invention is nought—if I could give way to 
it, she would not; for I tell thee, Varney, if thou know’st it 
not, that not Elizabeth on the throne has more pride than the 
daughter of this obscure gentleman of Devon. She is flexible 
in many things,but where she holds her honour brought in 
question, she hath a spirit t-and temper as apprehensive as 
lightning, and as swift in execution.” , 

“We have experienced that, my lord, else had we not been 
thus circumstanced,” said Varney. “ But what else to suggest 
I know not—Methinks she whose good fortune in becoming 
your lordship’s bride, and who gives rise to the danger, should 
do somewhat towards parrying it.” , 

“ It is impossible,” said the Earl, waving his hand; “ I k|jow 
neither authority nor entreaties would make heisjgidure thy 
name for an hour.” ^ 

“ It is somewhat hard, though,” said Varney, in a dry tone; 
and without pausing on that viopic, he added, Suj>pose some 
one were found to represent .her?^, Such feats have been 
performed in the courts of as sharp-eyed monarchs as Queen 
Elizabeth.” u 

“Utter madness, Varney,” answered the Earlthe coun* 
terfeit would be confronted with Tressiliafl, and discovery 
l)ecome inevitable.” 

“TressUian might be removed from court,” said the unhe 
sitating Varney. 
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“And by what means?” 

There are many,” sai(i Varney, “ by which a statesman in 
your ii.tuatiofiL'' n^y lorft, may reuiove from the scene one who 
pries into /our affairs, and places’Ipmself in perilous oppositibn 
to you.” 

“Speak not to me of such policy, Varney,” said^he ](Jarl, 
nastily; “ which, besides, would avail nothing in the present 
case. Many others there be at court, to whom Amy may be 
kiMJwn; and besides, on tlie absence of Tressilian, her father 
or some of l:ier friends would be instantly summoned hither. 
Urge thine invention once jnhro.” 

“ My lord, L know not what to say,” answered Varney; “ but 
were I myself in such perplexity, 1 womd ride post down to 
(Juniuor riace, and compel my wife to give her coj^ent to such 
measures as her safety aud mine required.” % 

“Varney,” said Leicester, “I cannot urge her to aught so 
repugnant to her noble nature, as a share in this stratagem — 
it would be a base requital to the love she bears nio.” 

“ Well, my lord,” said Varney, “your lordship is a wise aud 
an honourable man, and skilled in those high points of romantic 
scruple, which aie current in Arcadia, perhaps, as your nephew, 
Philip Sidney, writes. I am yoifr humlile servitor—a man of 
this woiJ.d, and only happy that my knowledge of it, and its 
ways, is such as your lordship has not scorned to avail yourself 
of. Now I would hiiu knfl»w, whether the obligation lies on my 
lady or on you, in this fortimate union; and which has most 
reason to show complaisance to th^ other, and to consider that 
other’s wishes, convcmences, and safety?” 

“ I tell thee, Varney,” said the Earl, “ that all it was in my 
power to b/istow upon her, was not merely deserved, hut a 
thousand /times overjiaid, by her own virtue and beauty; for 
never*did greatness descend upon a creiture so formed by nature 
to grace*and adorn it.” * 

, “ It is well, my lord, 3^11 are so satisfied,” answered Varney, 
with his usual sardonic smile, ^hich even respect to his patron 
cbuld not at all times subdue—“y^^u wOl have tijne enough to 
enjoy nhdisfjjirbed the society of one so gracious a«d beautiful 
—that is, so soop as such confinement in the Tower be over, 
as Ejay correspond to the crime of deceiving the affections of 
Elizabeth Tudor—A cheaper penalty, I presume, you do not 
expect.” • 
vou*xn. 
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“Malicious fiend !” answered Leicester, “ do you mock me in 
my misfortune 1 —Manage it as thou wilt.” 

“If you are serious, my lord,” said "i^arney, ‘^you m2ist set 
forth instantly, and post for Cumnor Place.” 

“ Do thou go thyself, Varney; the devil has given thee that 
_ sort of eloquence, which is most powerful in the worst cause. 

I should stand self-convicted of villany were I to urge such a 
<leceit—Begone, I tell thee^Miist I entreat thee to mine own 
dishonour?” j 

“No, my lord,” saidoVarney—“but if you are serious in 
iiitru.sting me with the task of urging this most necessary 
mca.sure, you must give me a letter to my lady, as my crodiiii- 
tials, and trust to me for backing the advice it contains with 
all the force in my porwer. And such is my opinion of my lady’s 
love for youii \ordship, and of her willingness to do that whhdi 
is at once to contribute to yunr pleiisure and your safety, tliat 
I ani sure she will condescend to bear for a few brief days the 
name of so humble a man as myself, especially since it is not 
ujfcrior in antiquity to that of her own paternal liouse.” 

Leicester seized on writing materials, an«l twice or thriiic 
commenced a letter to the Countess, which he afterwards tore 
into fragments. At length li« finished a few distracted lines, 
in w'hich he conjured her, for reasons nearly concerning his 
life and honour, to consent to bear the name of Varney for a 
few days, during the revels at Kenilworth. He added, that 
Varney would coinmimicate all the reasons which rendered this 
deception indispensable ; aia;! liaving signed and sealed the.se 
credentials, he tluug tliem over the table to Varney, with a 
motion that he should depart, which his adviser was not slow 
to comprehend and to obey. h . 

Leic,ester remained like one atupified, till he neard the 
trampling of the horses, as Varney, who took no'time even to 
change his dress, threw himsofc^ into the saddle, and, followed 
by a single servant, set off for Berkshire. At the** sound, the 
Earl started from Ms seat, and'^rau to the window, with the 
rnomenUry purpose of rcealbng the unw orthy commission with 
w'hich he bad intrusted one, of whom bemused to sey, he knew 
no virtuous property save affection to his patron. But Varney 
was already beyond call—and the blight starry firmament, 
whicli the age considered as ibe Book of Fate, lying spreail 
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before Leicester when he opened the casement, diverted him 
from his better and more manly purpose. 

“ THere thhy rpll oiT their silent but potential course,” said 
the JlaTl, loTjking around him, “ ■ft^jthoiit a voice which speaks 
to our ear, but not wdthout influences which aflect, at every 
(diauge, the indwellers of this vile earthly planet. ^ Thi^, if 
iistrologers fable not, is the veiy crisis of my late ! Tlie hoiir 
api)roaches of which I wfxs taught to beware—the liour, too, 
wliich I was encouraged to hope for.—A kifig wa^s the word— 
but how'?—the crown matrimonial™*-all liopes of that are 
gone—let them go. The riMi Netherlands have demanded me 
I’or their leader, and, would Elizabeth cou^eift, would yield to 
me tkeir crown.—And liave I not such a claim, even in this 
kingdom? That of York, descending from €reorge Clarence to 
the Hou.se ol* Huntingdon, which, this lady failing^may have a 
fair chance—Huntingdon is of ray house.—But T will plunge no 
deeper in these high mysteries. Let me hold my course in 
silence for a while, and in obscurity like a .subterranean river— 
the time shall come, that T will burst forth in my strength, and 
bi}ar all ojiposition before me.” 

While Leicester wiis thim atupifying the j’euionstranees of 
his own conscience, by appenliii^ to polftical necessity for Ids 
apology, pr losing himself amidst the wild dreams of ambition, 
his agent left town and tower behind liim, on bis hasty journey 
to Ihu-kshire. *Ke also nourished high hope. He had brought 
Lord Leicester to the point wdiich lie had desired, of commit¬ 
ting to him the most intimate rgeeases of his breast, and of 
using him as the chsymel of his most confidential intercourse 
with his lady. Henceforward it wmuld, he foresaw, be difficult 
for ni^atron either to dispense with his services, or refmse his 
requests, l/owevcr unreasonable. And if this disdainful dame, 
as he •termed'the Countess, should comply with the request of 
her husbaml, barney, her prelended husband, must needs 
become so ^situated with;^respect to her, that there was no 
knowing where his audacity nfight be bounded—perhaps not 
till, circumstances enabled him to obtain a triumph, which he 
thought’of wjjth a mixture of fiendish feelings, in which revenge 
for her previous ^com was foremost and predominant. Again 
he contemplated the possibility of her being totally intractable, 
and refusing obstinately to play^he part assigned to her in the 
drama at Kenilworth. 
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“ Alasco must then do hia part,” he said—“ Sicknovsa must 
serve her Majesty as an excuse for not receiving the homage of 
Mrs. Varney—ay, and a sore and wiisting sickness it mav prove, 
should Elizabeth continue to cast so favourable an eye on my 
Lord of Leicester, I will not forego the chance of being fa- 
voprite of a monarch for want of determined measures, should 
these ho necessary.—Forward, good horse, forward—ambition, 
and haughty hope of power, pleasure, and revenge, strike their 
stings as deep through my bosom as 1 plunge the rowels in thy 
flanks—On, good liorse, on—the devil urges us Lith forward.” 


''’CHAPTEU TWENTY-SECOND. 

Say that my beauty -was hut small, 

Among coiiit ladies all de.spisod, 

Why didst thou ren<l it fioiu that hall, 
t^iore, scornful Earl, 'twas dearly prized ? 

Ns. more thou com’st with wonted speed, 

'J'hy once helov id hnde to see ; 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stern Earl, 's the same to thee. 

CuMNOR Haij, by William duLiiis Micklii;. 

I 

The lailies of fashion of the present, or of any other period, 
must have allowed, that the young and lovely Countess of 
Leicester had, besides her youth and beauty, two qualities 
which entitled her to a place amongst women of rank ^nd 
distinction. She displayed, as we have seen in her interview 
with the pedlar, a Hheral jiromptitude to make ikmcc^ssary 
purchases, solely for the pleasure of acquiring useless andosliowy 
trifles which ceased to please^as soon as they were possessed; 
and she was, besides, apt to spend a^^ponsiderable space of time 
every day in adorning her pcrso», although the varied splendour 
of her attire, could only attract the half satirical praise of tno 
precise Janet, or an approving glance- from the, bright eyes 
which witnessed their own beams of triiunph reflected from the 
mirror. 

The Countess Amy had indeed to plead, for indulgence in 
those frivolous tastes, that the eilucation of the times had done 
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lifctlo or nothing for a mind mturally gay and averse to study. 
If* she had ii«jt loved ty collect finery and to wear it, she might 
have •v^ven jtapestry or sewed emhroideiy^, till her labours spread 
in gay j)rofusion all over the walf^ and seats at X^idcote Hall; 
or she might have varied Minerva’s labours with the task of 
preparing a mighty pudding against the time that Bir Hwgh 
Itobsart returned from the greenwood. But Amy had no 
natm-al genius either for the loom, the needle, or the receipt- 
boftk. Her motlier had died in infancy; her father contrar 
dieted her in* nothing; and Tressilfan, the only one that 
ap})roached her, who was alble or desinms to attend to the 
cultivation of her mind, had much hurt his interest with her, 
by tissuming too eagerly the task of a precejitor ; so that he wav 
regarded by the lively, Indidged, and idle girl, with some feai 
and inucdi respect; hut with little or nothing that softer 
emotion which it had been his hope and his ambition to inspire. 
x\.Tid thus her heart lay readily open, and her fancy became 
easily captivated by the noble exterior, and graceful deportment, 
and complacent flattery of Leicester, even before he was known 
to her as the dazzling minion of wealth and power. 

The frequent visits of Ixcicester at Cunyior, during the earlier 
part of their union, had reconoilecl the Countess to the solitude 
and priwacy to which she was condemned; but when these 
visits became r^rer and more rare, and wlien the void was filled 
up with letters of excuse,* not always very warmly expressed, 
and generally extremely brief, discontent and suspicion began to 
haunt those splendid apartments irhich love had fitted up for 
beauty. Her answei'^ to Leice.ster conveyed these feelings too 
bliHfttlj;, and pressed more naturally than prudently that she 
iQjght be relieved from this obscure and secluded residence, by 
the Earrs'acknowledgmeut of their marriage; and in arranging 
her ai|piraents* ^ith all the skill she was mistress of, she trusted 
chiefly to tifie warmth of the eiitreaties with which she urged 
tlwim. Sometimes she even vptured to mingle reproaches, of 
w]iich Leicester conceived he had good reason to complain. 

I l\ave made her Countess,” lilh said to Vartiey; surely 
she might wait till it consisted with my pleasure that she should 
put on the corontSt.” 

The Countess Amy viewed the subject in directly an oppo¬ 
site light. * 

“ What signifies,” she said, “ that I have rank and honour 
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in reality, if 1 am to live an obscure prisoner, M'itliout either 
society or observance, and suffering; ii| my cha,^cter, one 
of dubious or disgraced repulfationI carer not for a’I those 
strings of pearl, which you fret me by warjhng into my tresses, 
Janet. I toll you, that at Lidcote Hall, if I put but a fresli 
rose-bud ^inong my hair, my good father would call me to him, 
that he might see it more closely; and the kind old curate would 
smile, and Master Mumhlazen would say something about rost^s 
gules; and now I sit here, decked out like an image with gold 
and gems, and no one t6 see my finery but yon, Janet, ^fhere 
was the poor Tressiliaii, too—but it avails not speaking of him.” 

“ It doth not indeed, madam,” said her prudent attendant, 
“ and verily you make me sometimes wish you would not speak 
of him so often, or so rashly.” 

“It signihes nothing to warn me, Janet,” said the itnpatient 
and iufiorri.gible Countess; “ I wjis bom free, though I am now 
mewed up like some fine foreign slave, rather than tlie wife (J 
an English noble. I boro it all ^vdth pleasure while T was siu-e 
he loved me; but now, my tongue and heart shall he free, let 
them fetter these limbs as they will.—I teU thee, Janet, I love 
my husband—I ♦will ^ve him till my latest breath—I cannot 
cease to love him, even if I would, or if he—which, Cod knows, 
may chance—should cease to love me. But I will’ say, and 
loudly, I would have been happier than I now am, to have re¬ 
mained in Lidcote Hall, even although I must have married 
poor Tressilian, with his melancholy look, and his head full of 
learning, which I cared not‘for. He said, if I would read his 
favourite volumas, there would come a tfine that I should be 
gliid of having done so—I think it is come now,”, ^ 

“I bought yon some books, madam,” said Jajie{|, “from* a 
lame fellow who sold them in the Market-place—and who 
stared something boldly at me I promise you.''.^ ^ 

“ Let me see them, Janet,” said the Countess; “ but let 
them not be of your own pr<ijcise Cast.— How is this, mdst 
righteous damseU—-* J Pair of Snuffm for ihs Ooldm Candh- 
stick' —‘ A Handful of Myt^h and Hys&f^ io put a Sick» Soul to 
FurgatiorP'^^ A Draught of Water from the Valle^ of Baca *— 
* Foxes and Firebrands *—What gear cal) you tBis, maiden 

** Nay, madam,” said Janet, “ it was but fitting and seemly 
to put grace iu your ladyship’s way; but an you,, will none of 
It, there are play-books, and poet-book.s, I trow.” 
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The Countess proceeded cafelessly in her examiuatioii, turn- 
iilg o^cr suiiii rare volumes as would now make the fortune 
of tw(«ity i^tail booksellers.^ Htre was a “ Boke of Ooohry, hn- 
printed by Uichtird Lant," and “ H%oiion's Books ”—“ The Passtime 
of the People”—The Vastle of Knowledye” etc. But neither to 
this lore did the Countess’s heart incline, and joyfully dieik sh<' • 
start up from the listless task of turning over the Icavcii of the' 
paiiiijhlets, and hastily did she scatter them through the floor, 
v4ren the luisty clatter of horses’ feet, heard in the courtyard, 
called her to*lhe window, exclaiming,It is Leicester!—it is 
my noble Earl!—it is my Dudley !—Every stroke of his horse’s 
hoof sounds like a note of lordly music!” • 

There was a brief bustle in the mansion, and Foster, with 
his downward look and sullen manner, entered khe apartment 
to say, “ That Master Kichard Vainey waa arfi^ed from my 
lord, having ridden all night, and craved to speak with her 
ladysliip in.stantly.” 

“Varney?” said the disappointed Counte.ss; “and to speak 
with me 1 —pshaw 1 But he comes with news from Leicester— 
so admit him instantly.” 

Varney entered the dressing apartment, where she sat arrayed 
in her native loveliness, adorned with all that Janet’s art, and 
a rich alid tasteful undress, could bestow. But the most beau¬ 
tiful part of Jier attire was her profuse and luxuriant light- 
brown locks, which floated in such rich abundance aroimd a 
neck that resembled a swan’s, and over a bosom heaving with 
anxious expectation, which communicated a hurried tinge of red 
to her whole countenance. 

♦Vasney entered the room in the dress in which he had waitcil 
#n his lyaster that morning to court, the splendour of which 
made a strai^c contrast with the disorder arising from hasty 
riding during ^dark night android ways. His brow wore an 
anxious aied hurried expression, as one who Ims tliat to say 
of which he doubts tlf? rec^tion, and who hath yet posted 
•n from the necessity of communicating his tidings. The 
Countess’s anxious ^e at once* caught the Tilarm, as she 
exclaimed, *“ You bring news from my lord, Master Varney— 
Gracious Heaveh ! is l^p ill?” 

"No, madam, thank Heaven I” said Varney. “Compose 
yourself, aijd permit me to take breath ere T communicate my 
tidings.”^ 
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“jNo breath, sir,” replied the JLady, impatiently; “I know 
your theatrical axts. Since your breath ,hath su^ced to^hriiig 
you hither, it may suffice to toH your tale, at 'least ,brie%, and 
in the gross. « 

“ Madam," answered Varney, “ we are not alone, and my 
c lordic mesitago was for your ear only." 

“ Leave us, Janet, and Master Foster,” said the Lady; “ but 
remain in the next apartment, and within call.” 

Foster and his daughter retired, agreeably to the Jjady Lei¬ 
cester’s commands, into'the next, apartment, which wtis the 
withdrawing-room. The door which led from the sleeping- 
chamber was then CfArefully shut and bolted, and the father 
and daughter remained both in a posture of anxious attention, 
the first with (a stern', suspicious, anxious cast of countenance, 
and Janet wiVii folded hands, and looks which seemed divided 
betwixt her desire to know the fortunes of her mistress, and 
her prayers to heaven for her safety. Anthony Foster seemed 
himself to have some idea of what was passing through his 
daughter’s mind, for he crossed the apartment and took her 
anxiously by the hand, saying, “That is right—pray, Janet, 
pray—we have aU- need of prayers, and some of us more than 
ftthers. Pray, Janet—I would pray myself, hut I must listen 
to what goes on within—evil has been brewing, love—'evil has 
been brewing, God forgive our sin?; but Varney’s sudden and 
strange arrival bodes us no goou.” * 

Janet had never before heard her father excite or even permit 
her attention to anything which passed in their mysterious 
family, and now that he did so, his voice sbunded in lier ear— 
she knew not why--like that of a screech-owl denovncLig 
some deed of treiror and of woe. She turned her eye^ fearfuUj’’- 
towards the door, almost as if slie expected some sounds of 
horror to be heard, or some sigl^t of fear to dispby itself, 

All, however, was as still as death, and the voices; of those 
who spoke in the inner chamber weft), if they spoke at all, 
carefuUy subdued to a tone whicn could not be heard in the 
next. At once, however, thdy were heart} to speak fast,, thick, 
and hastily ;‘and presently after the voice of the COuntess was 
heard exclaiming, at the highest pitcliL to which tndignatiou 
could raise it, “ iJndo the door, sir, I command you!—Undo 
the door I—I will have no other*reply !” she continued, drown- 
ing with her vehement accents the low and muttered sounds 
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which Varney was hoar<i to u^ter betwixt whiles. “ What ho 1 
wltho||^t therg!” she persisted, accompanying her words with 
shriek^ “ J^net, alarm the house* 1|—Foster, break open the door 
—I am detained here by a traitor ^Use axe and lever, Master 
Foster—I will be your warrant 1” 

“It shall not need, madam," Varney was at length^disti»ctly 
heard to say. “ If you please to expose my Lord’s important 
concerns and your own to the gener^ ear, I will not be your 
hifidrajiee." 

The door was unlocked aijd thrown*open, and Janet and her 
lather rushed in, anxious" to learn the cause of these reiterated 
exclamations. • 

When they entered the apartment, Varney stood by the door 
grinding his Jeetli, with an expression in wliich rage, and shame, 
and fear, had each their share. The Coimtess ftood in the 
midst of her apartment like a juvenile Pythoness, under the 
inlluence of the prophetic fury. The veins in her beautiful 
foreiiead started into swoln blue lines through the hurried 
impulse of her articulation—her cheek and neck glowed like 
scarlet — her eyes were Mko those of an imprisoned eagle, liasli- 
iiig red lightning on the foes whom it g.nimSt reach with its 
talons. Were it possible for one of the Graces to have been 
animated by a Fury, the countenance could not have united 
such beauty with so much hatred, scorn, deliance, and resent¬ 
ment. The gesture and attitude corresponded with the voice 
and looks, and altogether presented a spectacle which was at 
once beautiful and fearful; so nRich of the sublime had the 
energy of passion ifhited with the Countess Amy’s natural 
lov^liiwas. Janet, as soon the door was open, ran to her 
nustress • and more slowly, yet with more haste than he wjia 
woDt, Anfhonv Foster went to Richard Varney. 

“Iti Jbhe Truth's name, what^ails your ladyship 1” said the 
fonuer. 

• “ What, in the name Saj^, have you done to her?” said 
hioster to hifl friend. 

“ Who, 11—nothing,” answer^ Varney, but* with sunken 
head and sidlen voice; “nothing but communicated to her Lcr 
lord’s commands,* which^ if the lady list not to obey, she knows 
better how to answer it than I may pretend to*do.’’ 

“Now, by Heaven, Janet,”*said the Countess, “the false 
traitor lies in his throat! He must needs lie, for he speaks to 
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the dishonour of my noble lord-r-he must needs lie doubly, foi 
he speaks to gain ends of his own,, equally pxecrab^e aJnd 
unattainable." • * ,, 

“You have misapprehemied me, lady,” said Varney, with a 
sulky species of submission and apology; “ let this matter rest 
till*your’^)a8siou be abated, and I will explain all.” 

“ Thou shalt never Imve an opportunity to do so," said the 
Countess.— “Look at him, Janet. He is fairly dressed, hath 
the outside of a gentleman, and hither he came to persuade nie 
it was my lord's pleasure—nay, piore, my wedtfdd lord’s com¬ 
mands, that I should go with him to Kenilworth, and before 
tlie QuecTi and nobl(!is, and in prevscncc of my own wedded lord, 
that I should acknowledge him —him there—tliat very cloak- 
brushing, Bh«e-cleaning fellow —him there, my lord’s lackey, for 
my liege lore! and husband; furnishing against myself, great 
God ! whenever I was to vindicate my right and my rank, sirch 
weapons as would hew my just claim from the root, and destroy 
my character to be regjirded as an honourable raatrou of the 
English nobility!” 

“You hear her, Foster, and you, young maiden, hear this 
lady," answered ^arnfsy, taking advantage of the jmuse which 
the Countess had made in her charge, more for lack of breath 
tlian for lack of matter—“You hear that her heat only objects 
to me the course which our good lord, for the purpose to keep 
certain matters secret, suggest,^ in the very letter whicli sht. 
holds in her hands.” 

Foster here attempted to’mterfere with a face of a\ithority, 
which he thought became the charge intfusted to him, “ Nay, 
lady, T must needs say you are over hasty in this—Suck dctieit 
is not utterly to be condemned when practised for righteoas 
end; and thus even the patriarch Abraham feigned Sarah to 
be his sister when they went (|pwn to Egypt,” , * 

“ Ay, sir,” answered the Countess; “ but God rebuked that 
deceit even in the father of his ^hosdh people, by the mouth 'of 
the heathen Pharaoh. Out upon you, that will read Scripture 
only to cc^y tliose things, which are hel(^ out to us as warnings, 
not as exam'ples !" ‘ 

“ But Sarah ^puted not the will of her Husband, an It be 
your pleasure,” said Foster, in reply; “but did as Abraham 
commanded, calling herself his* sister, that it might be well 
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with her husband for her syilte, and that his soul might Hve 
Ijecause of her beauty.” 

“ ]^ow, so heajren pardon me *ny useless anger,” answered the 
Countess, ^ thou art as daring a Jiypoerite as yonder fellow hi 
an impudent deceiver 1 Never will I believe that the noble 
Dudley gave countenance to so dastardly, so dishc«iouraide a * 
plan. Thua I tread on his infamy, if indec<l it be, and thus 
destroy its remembrance for ever !” 

• So saying, she tore in pieces Leicester’s letter, and stamped, 
in the extrenftty of impatience, as if she would have anniliilated 
the minute fragments into which she had rent it. 

“ Bear witness,” said Varney, collecting Ijimself, “ she hath 
torn my lord's letter, in order to burden me with the scheme 
of his devising; and although it promises nought but danger 
and trouble to me, she would lay it to my char|^, as if t had 
any purpose of mine own in it.” 

“Thou host, thou treacherous slave !” said the Countess, in 
spite of Janet’s attempts to keep her silent, in the sad foresight 
tliat her vehemence might only furnish arms against her¬ 
self,—“ Thou best,” she continued—“ Let me go, Janet—Were 
it the last word I have to speak, he lie^—hi had his own foul 
ends to seek; and broader he wf)uld have displayed them, had 
iny pasiion permitted me to piwserve the silence which at first 
encouraged liijii to unfold his vile projects.” 

“ Madam,” said Yarneyf overwhelmed in spite of his etfroiiter}^, 

“ I entreat you to believe yourself mistaken.” 

“ As soon will I believe lighik darkness,” said the enraged 
Countess. “ Have t drank of oblivion 1 Do I not remember 
fosmg^ passages, which, known to Leicester, had given thee the 
jji-eferment of a gallows, instead of the honour of his intimacy 1 
—I woiAd I were a man but for five minutes ! It were space 
enough to nlalj^e a craven like thee confess his villany. But 
go—begone—Tell tliy master, tfiat when I take the foul course 
tw which such scaiidaloiw* deemts as thou hast recommended on 
Ji^is behalf must necessarily lead me, I will give him a rival 
sometljiug worthy of the name. •He shall not *be supphuited 
by an ignominious lacTtey, whase best fortune is td catch a gift 


of his master’s last suit of clothes ere it is threadbare, and who 
is euly fit to seduce a suburb-wench by the* bravery of new 
roses in his master’s old pantofl^. Go, begone, sir—I scorn thee 
so much, tfiat I am ashamed to iiave bct;n angry with thee.” 
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Varney left the room with a ^Jiute expression of rage, and 
was followed by Foster, whose apprehepsion, naturally slow, 
was overpowered by the eager and abundant discharge of indig¬ 
nation, which, for the first time, he had he-ard burst from the 
lips of a being, who had seemed till that moment too languid, 
and ,/.oo gentle, to nurse an angry thought, or utter an intem¬ 
perate expression. Foster, therefore, pursued Varney from 
})]ace to place, persecuting him with interrogatories, to which 
the other replied not, until they were in the opposite side of 
tlie quadrangle, and in the old library, with which the reader 
lias already been made acquainted. Here he turned roimd on 
liis persevering follower, and thus addressed him, in a tone 
t(derably equal; that brief walk having been suffic^ient to give 
one so habitwited to command his temper, time to rally and 
recover his presence of mind. 

“ Tony,” he said, with his usual sneering laugh, “ it avails 
not to deny it. The Woman and the Devil, who as thine 
oracle Holdforth will confirm to thee, cheated man at the 
beginning, have this day proved more powerful than my discre¬ 
tion. Yon termagant looked so tempting, and had the art to 
l)rescrve her couuvenaqce so naturally, while I communicated 
my lord's message, that, by my faith, I thought I might say 
some little thing for myself. She thinks she hath nry head 
under her girdle now, but she is deceived.—Where is Doctor 
Alawsco 

“ In his laboratoiy,” answered Foster; “it is the hour he is 
spoken not withal—we must«wait lill noon is past, or spoil his 
important—What said I, important 1—I would say mternipt 
his divine studies." 

“Ay, he studies the devil’s divinity,” said Varney,—“bu^ 
when I want him, one hour must suffice aa well as' another. 
Lead the way to his pandemonium.” 

So spoke Varney, and with hasty and perturbed stepc'followed 
Foster, who conducted him through i»ivate passages, many of 
which were well-nigh ruinous, to the opposite side of the quad¬ 
rangle, where,'in a subterrariean apartment, now occupied by 
the chemist Alasco, one of the Abbots of Abingdon, who had a 
turn for the occidt sciences, had, much to the scandal of his 
convent, established a laboratory, in which, like other fools of 
the period, he spent much precious time, and money besides, in 
the pursuit of the grand artianum. 
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Anthony Foster paused before the door, which was scrupu¬ 
lously secured within, and again showed a marked hesitation to 
distuA the s^lge ip hi8*bp€rationa. But Varney, less scrupulous, 
rousea him* by knocking and voiCtj, until at length, slowly and 
reluctantly, the inmate of the apartment undid the door. The 
chemist appeared, with his eyes bleared with the#heat*and 
vapours of the stove or alembic over which he brooded, and the 
interior of his cell displayed the confused assemblage of hetero- 
gwieous substances and extraordinary implements belonging to 
his professiojT. The old man was miutteiiiig, with spiteflil 
impatience, “ Am I for ever lo be recallcii to the affairs of earth 
from those of heaven « ' 

“ To the affairs of hell," answered Varney, “ for that is thy 
proper element.—Foster, we need thee at*our coryferencc." 

Foster slowly entered the room, Varney, folf.>Ving, barred 
the door, and they betook themselves to secret coimcil. 

In tlie meanwliile, the Countess traversed the apartment, 
with sliame and anger contending on her lovely cheek. 

“ The villain," she said, “ the cold-blooded calculating slave I 
— But I unmasked him, Janet—I made the snake uncoil aU 
his folds before me, and crawl abroad hi his ij^iked deformity— 
I suspended my resentment, at flie danger of suffocating under 
the effouJ;, until he had let me see the very bottom of a heart 
more foul than hell’s darkest comer.—And thou, Leicester, is 
it possible thou couldst bid me for a moment deny my wedded 
right in thee, or thyself yield it to another ?—But it is impos¬ 
sible—the villain has lied in alt—Janet, I will not remahi 
here longer—I fear 4iim—I fear thy father—I grieve to say it, 
Jajiet—but I fe^r thy father, and, worst of all, this odious 
Varney. I will escape from Cumnor." 

“ Alas#! madam, whither would you fly, or by what means 
will you escape from these walls 1" 

“ I ktiQ,w not’ Janet," said the^nfortunate young lady, looking 
u^iwards, and clasping hfif hands together, “ I know not where 
I shall fly, or by what mean4; but I afn certain the God I 
have served mil not abandon mo *10 this dreadfiul crisis, for I 
am in the hands of wifsked men." • 

“Do not thi»k so, dear lady,” said Janet; “my father is 
sterp and strict in his temper, and severely true to his trust— 

but yet"-- • 

At this 'moment Anthony Foster entered the apartmc4it. 
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bearing in liia hand a glass cup,*ancl a small flask. His manner 
was singular; for, while approaching the Countess with the 
respect due to her rank, he had fill fids ftme SJ^l^fefed to Hecoino 
visible, or had been unable sujupress, the obdurdce sulkiness 
of his natural ilisposition, which, a.s is usual witli those of his 
unhappy 4pinper, was chiefly exerted towards those over whom 
circumstances gave him control. But at present he showed 
nothing of that sullen consciousness of authority which he was 
wont to conceal under a clumsy affectation of civility and defcr- 
cn(!c, as a rulflau hides his pistols and hlndgenn 'under his ill- 
fashioned gaberdine. And yet it'seemed as if his smile was 
more in fear than purtesy, and as if, wliile he pressed the 
Counters to taste of the choice cordial, which should refresh 
lier spirits after her late alarm, ho was conscious of meditating 
some farthcr\irjury. His hand trembled also, his voice faltered, 
and his whole outward beliaviour exhibited so much that was 
suspicious, that his daughter Janet, after she had stood looking 
at liim in astonishment for some seconds, seemed at once to 
collect herself to execute some hardy resolution, raised her 
head, assumed an attitude and gait of determination and autho¬ 
rity, and walking,^ slowly betwixt her father and her mistress, 
took the salver from the hand^if the former, and said in a low, 
but marked and decided tone, “ Father, 1 will fill for my noble 
mistress, when such is her pleasure.” 

“Thou, my child 1” said Foster, eagerly and apprehensively ; 
“no, my child—it is not thou shalt render the lady this 
service.” ^ 

“ And why, I pray you,” said Jauet, “Jf it be fitting that 
the noble lady should partake of the cup at all F’ ^ 

“Why—whyl” said the seneschal, hesitating, an^ then 
bursting into passion as the readiest mode of supplying the lai^ 
of all other reason—“ Why, because it is my jfleasure, mf.nion, 
that you should not !■—Get you gone to the evening le,cture.” 

“Now, as I hope to he^ar lenture^gain,” replied*Janet, “J 
will not go thither this night, unless I am better assured of mv 
mistress's siifety. Give me^that flask, father ;”~and she took 
it from his r/iluctant hand, while he resigned it as iC conscience- 
struck—“And now,” she said, “father, that which shall benefit 
my mistress cannot do me prejudice. Father, I drink to yop.” 

Foster, without speaking a tvord, rushed on his daughter, 
and wrested the flask from her hand; then, as if 'embarrassed 
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by what he had done, and totally unable to resolve what he 
should do next, ho stood with^t in his hand, one foot advanced 
and tke othw drawn* ba<.‘k, glaring on bis daughter with a 
eoiinteSance^ in ■v^ich rage, fear, nnd convicted villany, formed 
a hideous combination. 

“This is strange, my father,” said Janet, keeping her eye 
fixed on his, in the manner in which tliose who have the chVge 
of lunatics are said to overawe their unhappy patients ; “ will 
yop neither let me serve my hnly, nor drink to her myself?” 

The crmragie of the Countess sust^iined her through this 
dreadful scene, of which tho import was not the le^g obvious 
that it Wiis not even hinted at. She ])i’eser.ved even the ra.sh 
carelessness of her temper, and though her cheek had grown 
pale at the first alarm, her eye was calm, and almost scornful. 
“ Will you taste this ra^e cordial, Master Foster ?/jt'crhaps you 
will not yourself refuse to pledge us, though you permit nut 
Janet to do fio—Drink, sir, I pray you.” 

“ I will not,” answered Foster, 

“And for whom, then, is the precious beverage reserved, 
sir?” said the Countess. 

“For the devil, who brewed it!” answered Foster; and, 
turning on his heel, he left the chamber. • 

• Janet looked at her mistress with a countenance expres.sive 
in the Ingliest degree of shame, dismay, and sorrow. 

“Do not wdej) for me, .feuiet,” said the Countess, kindly. 

“No, madam,” replied her attendant, in a voice broken by 
sobs, “ it is not for you I weep, it is for myself—it is for that 
unhappy man. Thos^ who are di^ionoured before man—those 
who are condemned by God, have cause to mourn—not those 
who innocent!—Farewell, madam 1” she said, hastily assuni- 
i% the n^antle in wdiich she was wont to go abroad. 

“I)o you leave me, Janet?” said her mistress—“dessert me 
in such an evil^rait?” « 

Des^ you, madam 1” exclaimed Janet; and running back 
to her mistress, she imprinted thousand Jtisses on her hand— 
“Mesert you!—may the Hope of mv trust desert me when I do 
so!—NiJ, madam; weU you said the God you serve will open 
you a path for deliverance. There is a way of escape; I liave 
prayed night and day for light, that I mighl; see how to act 
betwixt my duty to yonder unhappy man, and that which I 
owe to you.* Sternly and fearfully that light has now dawned 
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and I must not shut the dor/i- which God opens.—Ask me no 
more. I will return in brief spaie.” 

So speaking, she wrapped ^^erself in ^ler mauiUie, and''sayirtg 
to the old woman whom she passed in the outer rodm, tflat she 
was going to evening prayer, she left the house. 

Mean-^fliile her father had reached once more the laboratory, 
where he found the accomplices of his intended guilt. 

“Htis thp sweet bird sipped said Varney, with half a 
smile; wliile the astrologer put the same (.|uestion with his 
eyes, but spoke not a word, 

“ She has not, nor she shall rmt from my hands,” replied 
Foster; “ would *yop liave me do murder iu my daughter’s 
presence 

“ Wert thou not*- told, thou sullen and yet faint-hearted 
slave,” ausuip'.’cd Vaamey, with bitterness, “ that fio murder, a.s 
thou call’st it, with that staring look and stammering tone, is 
designed in the matter 1 Wert thou not told, that a brief iib 
ness, such Jis woman puts on in very wantonness, that she may 
wear her night-gear at noon, and lie on a settle when she 
■should mind her domestic business, is all here aimed at? Here 
is a learned man,will swear it to thee by the key of the Castle 
of Wisdom.” ' < 

“I swear it,” said Alasco, “that the eJixii' thou h^st there 
in the flask will not prejudice life ! I swear it by that immortal 
and indestructible (quintessence of gold, which pervades every 
substance in nature, though its secret existence can be traced 
by him only to whom Trij^megistus renders the key of the 
Cabala.” 

“ An oath of force,” said Varney. “ Foster, thou "S^ert 
worse than a Pagan to disbelieve it. Believe me, moreover, 
who swear by nothing but by my own word, that if you be not 
conformable, there is no hope, no, not a glimpse »‘of hope, that 
this thy leasehold may be traiLsmuted into a copyhokp- Thus, 
Alasco will leave your pewter artillery untransmigrated, and J, 
lionest Anthony, will still have thee for my tenant.” 

“ I know not, gentlemen ” said Foster, “ where your desigfis 
tend to ; but in one thing I am bound up,—that, f/ill back fall 
edge, I will have one in this place that may,pray for me, and 
that one shall be my daughter. I hav© lived ill, and the world 
has been too weighty with me^ but she is as innocent as ever 
she was when on her mother’s lap, and she, at least, shall have 
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her portion in that happy Oil^y^, whose walls are of pure gold, 
and t|je fouiyiations garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. 5» ^ 

‘‘Ay, Tony,” said Varney, “that were a paradise to thy 
heart's content.—Debate the matter with him, Doctor Alasco ; 
I will be with you anon.” * •' 

So speaking, Varney arose, and taking the flask from the 
table, he left the room. 

I tell thee, my son,” said Alasco to Foster, as soon as 
Varney had left them, “ tha]j whatever this bold and profligate 
railer may say of the mighty science, iii which, by Heaven’s 
blessing, I have advanced so far, that I •would not call the 
wisest of living artists my better or my teacher—I say, howso¬ 
ever yonder i;pprobate may scoff at things \oo holyjx) be appre¬ 
hended by men merely 6f carnal and evil thoughts, yet believe, 
that the city beheld by St. John, in that bright vision of the 
Christian Apocalypse, that New Jerusalem, of which all Chris¬ 
tian men hope to partake, sets forth typically the discovery of 
the Grand Secret, whereby the most precious and perfect of 
nature’s works are elicited out of her basest and most crude 
productions; just as the light and gaiu^ hiAterfly, the most 
beautiful child of the summer’s breeze, breaks forth from the 
dungeon t)f a sordid chrysalis.” 

“ Master Hcldforth said nought of this exposition,” said 
Foster doubtfidly; “and moreover, Doctor Alasco, the Holy 
Writ says, that the gold and precious stones of the Holy City 
are in no sort for those who worls^ abomination, or who frame 
lies,” • 

my son,” said the Doctor, “ and what is your infer- 
onse from thence 1” 

“ That those,” said Foster, “ who distil poisons, and admini¬ 
ster th^i^ in secrftcy, can have no portion in those unspeakable 
riches.” 

•'‘You are to distinguish, my son,” replied the alchemist, 
“ betwixt that which is necessarily evil in its progress and in 
its end ^so, and that which, being ^il, is, nevertheless, capable 
of working forth good. If, by the death of one person, the 
happy period shall be brought nearer to us, in which all tliat is 
good *811011 be attained, by wishing its presence—all that is evil 
escaped, by desiring its absence—in which sickness, and pain, 
and sorrow, s^all be the obedient servants of human wisdom,— 
VOL. kii, • T • 
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niid made to fly at the slightest signal of a sage,—in which 
that which is now richest and rarest shall be within the com¬ 
pass of every one who shall be obedient to the "^oice of wisdom,— 

^ when the art of healing shall be hjst and absorbed in the one 
universal medicuie,—when sages shall become monarchs of the 
ear/^b, a!nd death itself retreat before their frown,—if this 
blessed consummation of all things can be hastened by the 
siiglit circumstance, that a frail earthly body, which must needs 
partake corruption, shall be consigned to the grave a short sjface 
earlier than in the course of nature, what is such a sacrifice to 
the advancement of the holy Millennium V* 

“ Millennium is the reign of the Saints,” said Foster, some¬ 
what doubtfully 

“ Say it i'" tlie re?^n of the Sages, my son,” answ^ered Alasco; 
“ or rather %e reign of Wisdom itself. 

“ I touched on the question with Master Holdforth hist 
exercising night,” said Foster * “ but he says your doctrine is 
heterodox, and a damnable and fake exposition,” 

“ He is in the bonds of ignorance, my son,” ansvrered Alasco, 
“ and as yet burning bricks in Egypt • or, at best, wandering 
in the dry deseit of Sinai. Thou didst ill to speak to such a 
man of such mattore. I will, however, give thee proof, and that 
shortly, which I will defy that peevish divine to confute, though 
ho should strive with me as the magicians strove with Moses 
before King Pharaoh. I will tio projection in thy presence, mj 
son,—in thy very presence, and thine eyes shall witness the 
truth.” 

“ Stick to that, learned sage,” said Varney, who at this 
moment entered the apartment; “if he refuse the testimory of 
thy tongue, yet how shall he deny that of his own eyes 

“Varney!” said the adept—“Varney already^ returned I 

Hast thou ”-^he stopped short. " ’ 

“ Have I done mine errand, thou wouldst s^j,” replied 
Varney—“I have!—And thou,” he added, showing more 
symptoms of interest than he had hitherto exhibited, “art 
thou sure thou hast poured forth neither more nor less than 
the just measure V’ 

“ Ay,” replied the alchemist, “as sure as nfen can be in these 
nice proportion^; for there is diversity^of constitutions.” 

“Nay, then,” said Varney, '“I fear nothing. I know thou 
wilt not go a step farther to the devil than thou art justly 
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considered for. Thou wert paid to create illness, and wouldst 
esteem it thriftless prodigality *to do murder at the same price. 
Oome,^et us each to oifr ehambey—>We shall see the event to- 
morro\f.” • • •, 

“What didst thou do to make her swallow it?” said Foster, 
shuddering. # » 

Nothing,” answered Varney, “ hut looked on her with that 
a-spect which governs madmen, women, and children. They 
told ^^7 Saint Luke’s Hospital, that I have the right look 
fi)r overpowering a refractory jjatient # The keepers made mo 
their coui}»Umonts on't •, so I know how to n in my bread, when 
my court-favour fails me.” , * 

“ And art thou not afraid,” said Foster, “ lest the dose bo 
disinoportioued?” • ^ 

“If so,” replied Vanjey, “she will but sleep*'.lie sounder, 
and the fear of that shall not break my rest. Good night, my 
masters,” 

Anthony Foster groaned hcavdy, and lifted up his hands and 
eyes. The alchemist intimated his purpose to continue somo 
experiment of high import during the greater part of the night, 
and tlie otliers separated to their places of repoge. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD. 

Now Goti be good to me in tlfli wild pilgi-image 1 
All hope in hflman aid 1 cast behind me. 

Oh, who would bo a woman ?—who that fool, 

A weepmg, pining, faithful, loving woman 1 

|>he hath hard moasiu'e still where she hopes kindest. 

And jill her bounties only make ingrates. 

. ^ Love’s Pilorimaoe, 

• • • 

Tijii summer evening witj^ closed, and Janet, just when her 
longer stay might have occasioned suspicion* and inquiry in that 
je^ous household, returned to Cumfior Place, and hastened to 
the aparlmeiit in whicif she had left her lady. She found her 
with her head rtptiug on her arms, and these crossed upon a 
table, which stood before her. As Janet came* in, she neither 
lookcil up nor stirred. • 

Her faithful attendant ran to her mistress with the speed of 
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lightning, and rousing her at' tjie same time with her harid, 
conjured the Countess, in the most earnest manner, to look up, 
and say wliat thus aticcted her. The unhappy lady raided her 
head accordingly, and looking on her attendant with a ghastly 
eye, and cheek as pale as clay, “Janet,” she said, “I have 
drifcnk ib” 

“God be praised !” said Janet, hastily—“I mean, God be 
praised that it is no worse—the potion will not harm yon.— 
Rise, shake this lethargy from your limbs, and this despair 
from your mind.” 

“ Janet,” repeated the Countess again, “ disturb me not— 
leave me at peace—ilet life pass quietly,—I am poisoned.” 

“ You are not, my dearest lady,” answered the maiden, 
eagerly—“3i'^hat yo'u have swallowed cannot injure you, for 
the antidot^ 'nas been taken before it, and I hastened hither to 
tell you that the means of escape are open to you,” 

“ Escape !” exclaimed the lady, as she raised herself luistily 
in her chair, while light returned to her eye and life to her 
cheek ; “but ah ! Janet, it comes too late.” 

“ Not so, dearest lady—Rise, take mine arm, walk through 
tho apartment-*--Let^not fancy do the work of poison!—So; 
feel you not now that you aie possessed of the full use of your 
limbs ?” 

“ The torpor seems to diminish,” said the Countess, as, 
supported by Jiinet, she walked to" and fro in the apartment; 
“ but is it then so, and have I not swallowed a deadly .drau gh t ? 
Vaniey was here since then wert gone, and commanded me, 
with eyes in which I read my fate, to- swallow yon horrible 
drug. Oh, Janet 1 it must be fatal; never was harnil^f^s ding 
served by such a enp-boarer !” 

“ He did not deem it harmless, I fear,” replied the maiden, 
“but Gotl confounds the devices of the ■wicked’. Beliece me. 
as I swear by the dear GoapTil in which we tfu8t, _.''"''nr life is 
safe from his practice. Did you not debate with him 

“The house was'silent,” answered the lady—“thou gone--- 
no other but he in the chamber—and he capable of every crime. 
I did but stipulate he would reraoye his hateful presence, and 
I drank whatever ho offered.—But you spoke^of escape, Janet; 
can I be so happy ‘ 

“ Are you strong enough to*bear the tidings, and make the 
effort?” Said the maiden. 
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“ Strong 1” Hiiswored the Cotmtess—“Ask the hind, whec, 
the fangs of the deer-liound afe stretched to gripe her, if she s 
strong eiioii^ t<j sprihg over ^ chasm, 1 am equal to every 
effort tliat ihay relieve me from th^s place.” 

“ Hear me, then,” said Janet. “ One, whom I deem an 
OKSsured friend of yours, has shown himself to me i^ various 
disguises, and sought speech of me, which,—for my min(f was 
not clear on the matter until this evening,—I have ever 
declined. He was the pedlm- who brought you goods—the 
itinemnt hanker who sold me books—whenever I stirred 
abroad I was sure to see Ifira. The event of this night de- 
torinined me to speak with him. He w;jit}f even now at the 
postern-gate of the park with means for your flight.—But have 
you strength of body?—Have you courag# of mind?—Can you 
undertake tl"e enterprise ?” 

“ She that flies from death,” said the lady, “ finds strengtli 
of borly—she that would escape from shame, lacjks no strength 
of mind. The thoughts of leaving behind rac the villain who 
menaces both my life and honour, would give me strength to 
rise from my death-bed,” 

“ lu God’s name, then, lady,” said Janet, I must bid you 
adieu, and to God’s charge I mutft commit you !” 

“ Will you not fly with me, then, Janet?” said the Countess, 
anxiously—“ Am I to lose tliee ? Is this thy faithful service ? ” 

“Lady, I would fly writh you as willingly as bird ever fled 
from cage, but my doing so would occasion instant discovery 
and pursuit. I must remain, an^ use means to disguise the 
truth for some time-^May Heaven pardon the falsehood, because 
of,,th^ necessity !” 

“ And am f then to travel alone with this stranger?” sai<l 
tile lady*—“ Bethink thee, Janet, may not this prove some 
deeper and darker scheme to separate me perhaps from you, 
who arAjgy only friend?” • 

. “No, madam, do not^^uppose it,” answered Janet, readily; 
“ the youth is an honest youth in his purpose to you; and a 
friend to Mr. Tressilian, under \%hose direction, lie has come 
hither,^ , • , 

“ If he be a ftiend of Tressilian,” said the Countess, “ I will 
conjmit myself to his charge, as to that of aa angel sent from 
heaven; for than Tressilian, never breathed mortal man more 
free of whatever was base, lalse, or selfish. He forgot himself 
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whenever he could he of use to* others—Alas ! and liow was lie 
requited!” * ^ r ” 

With eager haste they collected tlie few noccssanes ’wjWh it 
was thought proper the Cauntess* should take with her, and 
which Janet, with speed and dexterity, formed into a small 
bumble, ftot forgetting to add such ornaments of intrinsic value 
as came most readily in her way, and particidarly a casket of 
jewels, Avhich she wisely judged might prove of service in some 
future emergency. The Countess of Leicester next chaiighd 
her dress for one which Janet usually wore ifpon any brief 
journey, for they judged it necessary to avoid every external 
distinction which ‘might attract attention. Ere these prepara¬ 
tions were fuHy iiiaile, the moon had arisen in the summer 
heaven, and,#ll in thb mansion had betaken thoms.elves to rest, 
or at least t^-Vhe silence and retirement^of their chambers. 

There was no difficulty anticipated in escaping, whether from 
the house or garden, provided only they could elude observation. 
Anthony Foster had accustomed himself to consider his daugh¬ 
ter as a conscious sinner might regard a visible guardian angel, 
which, notwithstanding his guilt, continued to hover around 
him, and therefote hi^ trust in her knew no bounds. Janet 
commanded her own motions Muring the day-time, and had a 
master-key which opened the postern-door of the park; so that 
she could go to the village at plearsure, either upon the house- 
liold affairs, which were entirelj confided to her inauageincnt, 
or to attend her devotions at che meeting house of her sect. It 
is true, the daughter of Foster was thus liberally entrusted 
under the solemn condiciou that she should not avail lierself of 
these privileges, to do anything inconsistent with tlifl» safe¬ 
keeping of the Countess; for so her residence at Curanor Pla^-e 
had been ternied, since she began of late to exhibit ifhpatiencc 
of tho restrictions to which she was subjected,. Nor ,is "there 
reason to suppose, that anything short of the dreadful-otispicions 
which the scene of that evening hji;!: excited, could have ih- 
duced Janet to violate her word, or deceive her father’s cop- 
fidence. But* from what she had witnessed, she now conceived 
herself not only justified, but imperatively called upbn, to make 
her lady's safety the principal object of her Mare, setting all 
other consideratibns aside. 

The fugitive Countess, w'ith ‘her guide, traversed with hasty 
steps the broken and interrupted path, which had once been an 
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avenue, now totally darkened b/ the boughs of spreading trees 
wjiich met above their head, tind now receiving a doubtful and 
dccei\*Ing light frf)ni tfie beams 9f the moon, which penetrated 
where*the axe liad made o{)enir^ in the wood. Their path 
was ]-epeatedly interrupted by felled trees, or the large boughs 
which had been left on the ground till time served^ to make 
them into fagots and billets. The inconvenience and diflSulty 
attending these inteiTujitions, the breathless haste of the first 
part of their route, the exhausting sensations of hope and fear, 
so much afle^ted the Countess’s streiij^h, that Janet was forced 
to propose that they slioiild'paiise for a few muiutos to recover 
breath and spirits. Both therefore stood * still beneath the 
sh.'idow of a huge old gnarled oak-tree, and both naturally looked 
back to the mansion which they had left behind them, whoso 
long dark fi*ont was sefjn in the gloomy distancef*7vith its huge 
stacks of chimneys, turrets, and clook-honse, rising above the 
line of the roof, and definedly visible against the pure azure 
blue of the summer sky. One light only twinkled from the 
extended and shadowy mass, and it was placed so low, that it 
rather seemed to glimincr from the groimd in front of the 
mansion, than from one of the windows. Thg Countess’-s terror 
was awakened.—They follow ms!” she said, pc>inting out to 
Janet t^e light which thus alarmed her. 

Less agitated than her mistreas, Janet perceived that tlie 
gleam was sta'^ionary, an(V informed the Countess, in a wljisper, 
that the light proceeded from the solitary cell in wlii(!h the 
alchemist pursued his occult experiments.—“ He is of those,” 
she atlded, “ who B;t up and watch by night that they may 
commit iniciuity. Evil was the chance which sent hither a 
man, whose mixed s|;)eech of earthly wealth and unearthly or 
superhuuian knowledge, hath in it what doth so especially 
captku'ite my poor father. Well spoke the good Master Hohl 
forth-—»^d, methoiight, not Tifithout moaning that those of 
uur hon^iold should fijg^ therein a practical use. ‘ There be 
those,’ ho said, ‘and their number is legion, who will rather, 
Hke the wicked Ahab, listen to tb^ dreams of tl\e felse prophet 
ZedecKias, .than to tlte words of him by whom t)ie Lord has 
spoken,’ And |[ie farther insisted—‘Ah, my brethren, there 
be many Zedechia8e,s amriong you—men that* promise you the 
light of their carnal knowledge, so you will surrender to them 
that of year heavenly understanding. What are they bettor 
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thau the tyrant Naas, who dem&nded the right eye of those who 
were subjected to him?’ And farther he insisted"—— 

It is uncertain how long the fair puritan’s luejnory 'might 
have supported her iu the recapitulation of Master^Holdibrth’s 
discourse; but the Countess now interrupted her, and assured 
her she '^as bo much recovered that she could now reach the 
posteni without the necessity of a second delay. 

They set out accordingly, and performed the second part of 
their journey with more deliberation, and of course more easily, 
than the first liasty coi^mencement. This gave^them leisure 
for reflection; and Janet now, for the first time, ventured to 
ask her lady, which way she proposed to direct her flight. 
Receiving no immediate answer—for, perhaps, in the confusion 
of her mind, this veiy obvious subject of deliberation had not 
occurred to'ia'e Countess—Janet ventured to add, “Probably 
to your father’s house, where you are sure of safety and pro¬ 
tection ?" 

“ JNo, Janet,” said the Lady, mournfully, “ I left Lidcote Hall 
while my heart was light and my name was honourable, and I 
will not return thither till ray lord’s permission and public 
acknowledgment ^pf our marriage restore me to my native 
home, with all the rank and* honour which he has bestowed 
on me." 

f 

“And whither will you, then, madam?’’ said Janet. 

“ To Kenilworth, girl," said the Countess, boldly and freely. 
“I will see these revels—these piincely revels—the preparation 
for whi{ih ranker the land ring from side to side. Methinks, 
when the Queen of England'^feasts within,, my husband’s halls, 
the Countess of Leicester should be no unbeseeming guest." 

“ I pray God you may be a welcome one !" said Janet, hastily. 

“You abuse my situation, Janet," said the Countess^ angrily, 
“ and you forget your own.” 

“ I do neither, dearest madam," said the sorrowful ^aaiden; 
“but have you forgotten that the noble Earl has ;^ven suc^i 
strict charges to keeji your fiiarriage secret, that he may pre¬ 
serve his court-favour? and„can you think that your siiddefi 
appearance ^t his castle, at such a juncture, and ^in Such a 
presence, will be acceptable to him ?” t, 

“ Thou thinkesj I would disgrace hino^/’ said the Countess ;— 
“nay, let go my arm, T can walk,without aid, and work withoifl 
ooimiseL’’ 
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“ Be n it angry with me, lady,” said Janet, meekly, “ and let 
nie still support you; the road is rough, and you are little 
accustomed t^ walk ins daikness.” 

“ If you deem me not so mean-as may disgrace my husband,” 
said the Countess, in the same resentful tone, “you suppose niy 
Lord of Leicester capable of abetting, perhaps of giving aim and 
authority, to the base proceedings of your father and Vatney, 
whose errand I will do to the good Earl.” 

,“For Grod’s sake, madam, spare my father in your report,” 
said Janet; “Jet my services, howeve;*, poor, be some atonement 
for his errors 1" -i 

“ I were most unjust, dearest Janet, were it otherwise,” said 
the Countess, resuming at once the fondness and confidence of 
her manner towards her faithful attendapt. “No, Janet, not 
a word of mine shall do your father prejudice. Ki^t thou seest, 
my love, I have no desire but to throw myself on ray husband’s 
protection. I have left the abode be assigned for me because 
of the villany of the persons by whom I was surrounded—hut 
1 will disobey his commands in no other particular. I will 
api)eal to him alone—I will be protected by him alone—I’o no 
other, than at his pleasure, have I or wdl I ^communicate the 
secret union which combines ou» hearts® and our destinif's. I 
will see liiin, aud receive from his own lijis the directions for 
my future conduct. Do not argue against my resolution, Janet; 
you will only' confirm m« in it, and, to own the truth, I am 
resolved to know my fate at once, and from iny husband’s own 
mouth, and to seek him at Kenilworth is the siraest way to 
attain my purpose." , 

While Janet hastily revolved in her mind the difficulties aud 
uncertainties attendant on the unfortimatc lady’s situation, slio 
wTis inclined to alter her first opinion, aud to think, upon the 
wholfi, that since the Countess had withdrawn herself from the 
retreat whisih she had been ,-|>l5i'Ced by her husband, it was 
her first*Tluty to repair to his presence, and possess him with 
the reasons of such conduct. She knew,what importance the 
Bari attached to the concealment of their marriage, and could 
not but own, that by taking any step to make it public without 
his permission, |he Countess would incur, in a high degree, the 
indignation of her husband. If she retired to her father’s house 
without an explicit avowal of her rank, her situation was likely 
greatly to prejudice her character; and if she made such an 
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avowal, it might occasion an * irreconcilable breach with hei 
hnsband. At Kenilworth, agaul, slie might plead her cai?se 
with her liusband himself, whqm Janet, though dl’stnistipg him 
more than the Countess did,^ believed incfipable of 'oeing acces¬ 
sary to the base and desperate means which his dependants, 
from^ wh%^e power the lady was now escaping, might resort to, 
in order to stifle her complaints of the treatment she h<ad 
received at tlieir hands. But at the worst, and were the Earl 
himself to deny her justice and protection, still at Kenilworbli, 
if she chose to make her wrongs public, the Ouuntess might 
have Tressilian for her advocate, afid the Queen for her judge; 
for so much Janet Jiad learned in her short conference with 
Wayland, She was, therefore, on the whole, reconciled to her 
lady’s proposal of gokig towards Kenilworth, and so expressed 
heiself; recdnwnending, however, to the Countess" the utmost 
caution in making her arrival known to her husband. 

“ Hast thou thyself been cautious, Janet?” said the Countess; 
this guiile, in whom I must put my coulideii(;e, hast thou not 
intrusted to him the secret of my cundition?” 

“ From me ho has learned nothing,” said Janet; “ nor do I 
think that he k\jOws more than what the public in general 
believe of your situatiofi.” * 

“And what is that?” said tlic lady. 

“ That you left your father’s house—but I shall offend you 
again if I go on,” said Janet, intemipting herself. 

“Nay, go on,” said the Countess; “I must loam to endure 
the evil report which my foj,Iy has brought upon mo. Tliey 
think, I suppose, that I Jiave left my father’s house to follow 
lawdess pleasure—It is an error which will soon be removed*— 
indeed it sball. for I will live with s?potless fame, or I shall 
cease to live. —I am accounted, then, the paratuousr of my 
Leicester?” , ^ 

“ Most men say of Varney,”*said Janet; “ yet*somp;<i4ill him 
only the convenient cloak of Ips mast^’s pleasm-es; for reports 
of the profuse expense in garnishing yonder apartments liave 
secretly gone jibroad, and si^h doings far surpass the means of 
Varney. But tins latter opinion is little prevaleii<t; /or men 
dare hardly even hint svispicion when so higli*a name is con¬ 
cerned, lest the Star-chamber should puflish them for 8(^andal of 
the nobility.” • 

“ They do well to .speak low,” said the Countess, who would 
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mention the ilhistrious Dudle/ as the accomplice of such a 
wjetch as Varney.—We have Veached the postern—Ah ! Janet, 
I iniis^ bid tlTee ^^irewSll!—Weep not, my good girl,” said she, 
endeavouring to cover her Pwn 'i;| 0 luctance to part with her 
faithful attendant under an attempt at playfulness, “and 
against we meet again, reform me, Janet, that precise r^^f of 
thine for an open rabatine of lace and cut work, tliat will let 
men see thou Inist a fair neck; and that kirtlo of Philippine, 
clmiicy, with that bugle lace which befits only a chamber-maid, 
into three-pilttd velvet and cloth of gohl—tliou wilt find plenty 
of stuffs in my chamber, ahd I freely be,'tow them on yon. 
Thou must be brave, Janet; for though t^iou art now but the 
attendant of a distressed and errant ladv, w^ho is both nameless 
and fairielesSj yet when w^e meet again, tliuu must-be dre.ssed as 
becomes the gentlewoiRwn nearest in love and in'service to tlie 
first Countess in England.” 

“Now, may Cod gi’ant it, dear lady!” said Janet;—“nnt 
tliat I may go with gayer apparel, but that w^e may both wear 
our kirtles over lighter hearts.” 

lly tins time the lock of the postern-door had, after some 
hard wrenching, yielded to the master-key; ;!*nd the Countess, 
not without internal shuddering,•’saw ht'melf beyond the walls 
which Im'T husband’s strict commands had assigned to her as the 
boundary of ly^r w'alks. Waiting with much anxiety for their 
appearance, Wayland Snifth stood at some distance, slirouding 
himself behind a hedge wfinch bordered the high-road. 

“ la all safcl” said Janet to hin^,, anxiously, as he approached 
them with caution. • 

AU,” ho rcjdied ; “but 1 have been unable to xwocurc a 
h^rse for the lady. Giles Gosling, the cow'ardly hilding, re¬ 
fused mtf one on any terras whatever; lest, forsooth, he should 
suff’ef—but no matter. Slie must ride on iny palfrey, and I must 
walk b^Jiier side until I come b^ another hoise. There will bo 
iTo pursuit, if you, pretty^JVListress Janet, forget not thy le.sson.” 
. “ No more than the wise widow of Tekoa forgot the words 
which ,Joab put into her mouth,”»answered Janet. “ To-mor¬ 
row, I say "that my lady is unable to rise.” 

“ Ay, and thalt she hath aching and heaviness of the head— 
a throbbing at the he.^, and lists not to be "disturbed.—Pear 
not; they will take the hint, and trouble thee with few questions 
—they understand the disease.” 
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“ But," said the Lady, “ my absence must be soon discovered 
and they will murder her in revenge.—I will rather return than 
expose her to such danger." , 

Be at ease on ray account, madam,” said Janet; “ I would 
you were as sure of receiving the favour you desire from those 
to \vl;oin K,you must make appeal, as I am that my father, how¬ 
ever angry, will suffer no harm to befall me." 

The Countess was now placed by Wayland upon hia horse, 
around the saddle of which he had placed his cloak, so folded 
as to make her a cominocKous seat. 

“Adieu, find may the blessing of God wend with yon !" said 
Janet, again kissing her mistress’s han<l, who returned her 
benediction with a mute caress. They then tore themselves 
asunder, and^ Janet,addressing Wayland, exclaimed, “May 
Heaven deal^with you at your need, Jis^you are true or false to 
this most injured and most helpless lady !" 

“Amen! dearest Janet,” replied Wayland;—“and believe 
me, 1 will so acquit myself of my trust, as may tempt even your 
pretty eyes, saint-like as they arc, to look less scornfully on me 
when we next meet.” 

The latter partuof this adieu was whispered into Janet’s ear ; 
and, although she made no reply to it directly, yet her manner, 
influenced no doiilit by her desire to leave every motive in force 
which could operate towards her mistress's safety, did not dis¬ 
courage the hope which Way land’s* words expressed. She 
re-oiitercd the postern-door, and locked it behind her, while 
Wayland, taking the horse\^bridle in his hand, and walking 
close by its head, they began in silence their dubious and moon¬ 
light journey. , ^ ^ 

Although Wayland Smith usetl the utmost despatch which 
he could make, yet this mode of travelling was so skiw, that 
when morning began to dawn through the eastern misG, he 
found himself no farther thah about ten miles dist^'^t from 
Cuumor. “ hTow a plague upon olj smooth-spoken hosts }^’ 
said Wayland, unable' longer to suppre^ his mortification an^ 
uneasiness. ‘iHad the false* loon, Giles Gosling, but told me 
plainly two days since, that I was to reckon nought-upon him, 
I had shifted better for myself. But your hdats have such a 
custom of promising whatever is called for, that it is not till 
the steed is to be shod you find they are out of iron. Had I 
but known, I could have made twenty shifts; nay, for that 
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matter, and in so good a cause, *L would have thought little to 
have ijfigged a praiicer from tlie next common—-it had hut been 
sending back flio brute to the heaitl borough, Tl’he farcy and tlie 
founders conTound every horsd in thQ stables of the Black Bear ! ” 
The lady endeavoured to comfort her guide, observing, that 
the dawn would enable him to make more speed. „„ 

“True, madam,” he replied; “but then it will enable other 
folk to take note of us, and that may prove an ill beginning of 
oilt journey. I had not cared a spark frf)m anvil about the 
matter, had w6 been farther advanced on oiir way. But this 
Berkshire has been notoriously hauntexl ever sime I knew the 
country, witli that sort of malicious elves, twho ait up late and 
rise early, for no other purpose than to pry into* other folk’s 
affairs. I have been endangered by them ere But do 

not fear,” he added, ‘tgood madam; for wit meeting with 
opportunity, wdl not miss to find a salve for every sore.” 

The alarms of her guide made more impression on the 
Countess’s mind than the comfort whicli he judged fit to ad¬ 
minister along with it. She looked anxiously around her, and 
as the shadows withdrew from the landscape, and the heighten¬ 
ing glow of the eastern sky promised the speedy rise of the sun, 
expected at every turn that the ““Increasnig light would expose 
them to» the view of the vengeful pursuers, or present some 
dangerous ainb insurmountable obstacle to the prosecution of 
their journey, Wnyland t5mith perceived her uneasiness, and, 
displeased with himself for having given her cause of alarm, 
strode on with affected alacrity, nqyv talking to the horse as one 
expert in the language of the stable, now whistling to himself 
low and interrupted snatches of tunes, and now assuring the 
la^jy there was no danger; while at the same time he looked 
shai-ply at-oimd to see that there was nothing in sight, which 
might mve fhe^lio to his words while they wei’o issuing from 
his moikli. Thus did they journey on, until an unexpected 
incident gave them the .means of continuing their pilgrimage 
' 4 dtli more speed and convenience. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

1 • k 

fticJuird. A hoiae 1—a iiorso !—my kingdom for a liorae i 
Qitesby. -My lord, I’ll help yovi to a lioi-se. 

'■ RicnAHD III. 

Our travellers were in the act of passing a small thicket of 
trees close by the road side, when the first living being presented 
himself whom they had seen since their departure from Cumncr 
Place. This waa a stupid lout, seemingly a farmer's boy, in a 
grey jerkin, with his- head bare, his hose about his heels, and 
huge startups upon his feet. He held by the bridle what of all 
things theyniost wanted, a palfrey, namely, with a side-saddle, 
and all other garniture for a woman’s mounting; and he hailed 
Waylaiid Smith with, “ Ziir, be ye zuro the jiarty 1” 

“Ay, that I be, my lad,” answered Waylaiid, without an 
instant’s liesitation; and it must be owned that consciences, 
trained in a stricter school of morality, might have given wa}'' 
to an occasion so tempting. While he spoke, he cauglit the 
rein out of the bevy's hand, and almost at tlie same time helped 
down the Countess from his o'Vn horse, and aided her to mount 
on that which chance had thus presented for her acoeptance. 
Indeed so naturally did the whole take place, that the Comitess, 
as it afterwards appeared, never sui^pected but that the horse 
had been placed there to meet them by the precaution of the 
guide, or some of his friends.. 

The lad, however, who was thus hastily dispossessed of his 
charge, began to stare hard, and scratch his head, as seized 
with s<me qualms of conscience for delivering up the animal 
on such brief explanation.-—“ I l)e right zure thou Aie’st the 
party,” said he, miutering to himself, “ but thoU shouldst ha 
zjiid Beans, thou knaw’st.” ' 

“Ay, ay,” said Waylaiid, speaking At a vontui’e; “and thou 
Bacon, thou know'st,” 

Noa, noa" said the lad.; “bide ye—bide ye—it was Peas 
a should lia said.” ' > 

“ Well, well,” answered Wayland, “ peas be h, a God’s name 1 
though bacon wei^e the better pass-word.* ’ 

And being by this time mounted on bis owni horse, he caught 
the rein of the palfrey from the uncertain hold of the hesitatmg 
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young boor, flung him a small piece of money, and made amends 
for logt time by riding briskly off without farther parley. The 
lad wga stillMsible from the liill up which they were riding, 
and Waylafltl, as he looked back,* beheld him standing with his 
fingers in his hair as immovable as a guide-post, and his head 
turned in the direction in which they were escaping ffom^Jiim. 
At length, just as they toppeil the hill, he saw the clo\vn stoop 
to lift up the silver groat which his benevolence had imparted. 

“Now this is what I call a God-send,” said Wayland ; “ this 
is a bonny w-dll-ridden bit of a going thing, and it will carry us 
so far till we get you as well mounted, and then we will send 
it back time enough to satisfy the Hue and Cry.’' 

But he was deceived in liis expectations; and fate, which 
seemed at §Dst to promise so fairly, soOh threatened to turn 
the incident, which he ihus gloried in, into the*cause of their 
utter ruin. 

They had not ridden a short mile from the place where they 
left the lad, before they heard a man’s voice shouting on the 
wind behind them, “Robbery! robbery I—Stop thief!” and 
similar exclamations, which Wayland’s conscience readily assured 
liim must arise out of the transaction to whicl* he had been just 
ac<^essary. * 

“ I bud better have gone barefoot all my life,” he said ; “it 
is the Hue jyid Cry, and I am a lost man. Ah ! Wayland, 
W’'ayJand, many a time tlfy father said horse-flesh would be the 
death of thee. Were I once safe among the horse-coursers in 
Smithfield, or Turnball Street, th^y should have leave to haug 
me as high as St. Paul’s, if I e’er meddled more with nobles, 
knight, or gentlewomen.” 

^Amidst these dismal reflections he turned his head repeatedly 
to see by whom he was chased, and was much comforted when 
he could only discover a single rider, who was, however, well 
inount^jfc.and'came after them^at a speed which left them no 
chance of escaping, even Jiad the lady’s strength permitted her 
b) ride as fast as her palfrey might have been able to gallop. 

“ There may be fair play betwixi na, sure,” thought Wayland, 
“ where there is but olie man on each side, and yonder fellow sits 
on his horse meJ^e like a monkey than a cavalier. Pshaw ! if it 
come to the worst, it will be easy unhorsing h«a. Nay, 'snails ! 
X think hifl horse will take tbe matter in his own hand, for he 
haa the briflle betwixt his teeth. Oons, what care I for him P’ 
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said he, as the pursuer drew yet nearer; “ it is but the little 
animal of a mercer from Abingdon, when all is over.” 

Even so it was, as the experienced eye of vVayland had 
dtiscried at a distance. For. the valiant mercer’s horse, which 
was a beast of mettle, feeling himself put to his speed, and 
disco'niug a coujde of horses riding fast, at some hundred 
yards’ distance before him, betook himself to the road with such 
alacrity as totally deranged the seat of his rider, wlio not only 
came up with, but passed, at full gallop, those whom he had 
been pumuing, pulling the reins with all his might, and ejacu¬ 
lating “Stop! stop!” an interjection which seemed rather to 
regard his own palfrey, than what seamen call “ the chase.” 
With the same involuntary speed, he shot ahead (to use another 
nautical phr'^se) aboflt a furlong, ere he was able to stop and 
turn his horse,^ and then rode back towards our travellers, adjust- 
ing, as well as he could, his disordered dress, resettling himisclf 
in the saddle, and endeavouring to substitute a bold and mar¬ 
tial frown, for the confusion and dismay which sate upon his 
visage during his involuntary career, 

Wayland had just time to caution the lady not to be alarmed, 
adding, “ This feKow is a gull^ and I will use him os such.” 

When the mercer had recovered breath and audacity enough 
to (ioiifront them, he ordered Wayland, iu a menacing <tone, to 
deliver up his palfrey. 

“Howl” said the smith, in King®^Cambyses’ vein, “are wo 
commanded to stand and deliver on the King’s highway 1 Then 
out, Excalibar, and tell this knight of prowess thaf dire blows 
must decide between us I” 

“ Haro and help, and hue and cry, every true man !” sp.id the 
mercer; “ I am withstood in seeking to recover mine own 1” 

“ Thou swearest thy gods in vain, foul paynim,” said Way- 
land, “ for I will through with my purpose were death at the 
end on’t. hfevertheless, know, thou false mau of fra’l cambric 
and ferrateen, that I am he, even the pedlar, whom thou didst 
boast to meet on Maiden-castle moor, despoil of his pack , 
wherefore betake thee to thy weapons ;|^e8ently.” 

“I spoke hut in jest, man,” said Goldthred; “I am an 
honest shopkeeper and citizen, who scorns to bap forth on any 
man from behind*"a hedge.” 

Then, by my faith, most puissant mercer,” answered Way- 
land, “I am sorry for my vow, which was, that 'wherever ] 
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met thee I would despoil the^ of thy palfrey, and bestow it 
upon my leman, unless thou cduldst defend it by blows of force. 
But ttie vow*is passed and registered, and all that I can do 
for thee, is Ho leave the hotse eft, Donniugton, in the nearest 
hostelry." 

“ But I tell thee, friend," said the mercer, “ it is Hhe^very 
horse on which I wag this day to carry Jane Thackhain of 
Shottesbrok as far as the parish church yonder, to become 
D*».me Goldthred. She hath jumped out of the shot-window of 
old GafiPer Thjackham’s grange; and lo* ye, yonder she stands at 
the place where she should* have met the. palfrey, with her 
camlet riding-cloak, and ivory-handled whip, like a picture of 
Lot^s wife. I pray you, in good terms, let me have back the 
palfrey," • ^ 

“Grieved*am I,” said Wayland, “as much* for the fair 
damsel as for theo, most noble imp of muslin. But vows must 
have their course—thou wilt find the palfrey at the Angel 
yonder at Donniugton. It is all I may do for thee with a safe 
conscience." 

“ To the devil with thy conscience 1" SiuJ the dismayed mercer 
—“ Wouldst thou have a bride walk to churcl» on foot I" 

“ Thou mayest take her on iJhy cruf)per, Sir Goldthred," 
answered Wayland ; “it will take down thy steed’s mettle." 

“ And how if you—if you forget to leave my horse, as you 
propose ?" said Goldthred, ^ot without hesitation, for his soul 
wiis afraid within him. 

“ My pack shall be pledged for it—yonder it lies with Giles 
Gosling, in his chamber with the damask’d leathern hangings, 
stujed full with velvet, single, double, treble-piled—-rash* 
taffeta and parapa—shag, damask, and mocado, plush, and gro- 
gram"-—r- 

“Hold! ht>ldj" exclaimed the mercer; “nay, if there be, 
in truth siiwerity, but the half of these wares—but if ever 
I irust bumpkin with bon^ Bayard again !’’ 

“As you list for that, good Master GolcJthred—^and so good- 
morrow to you—and wel^arted," h£ added, riding*ou cheerfully 
with the lady, while tht! diseoimtenanced mercer rode back much 
slower than he cfijne, pondering what excuse he should make to 
the disappointed bride, Who stood waiting for h<5r gallant groom 
in the midst of the king’s highway. 
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“ Methought/' said the lady, as they rode on, “ yonder fool 
stared at me as if he had some remembrance of me ; yet I kept 
my muffler as high as I might.” ' ^ ” 

“ If I thought so,” said "Waylaiid, “ I would ride back, and 
cut him over the pate—there would be no fear of harming hia 
braiFxS, lur ho never had bo much as would make pap to a 
sucking gosling. Wo must now push ou, however, aud at 
Dounington we will leave the oaf’s horse, that he may have uo 
farther temptation to pursue us, aud endeavour to assume su<;h 
a change of shape as may baffle his pursuit, if he. should perse¬ 
vere in it.” 

The travellers reached Donniugton without farther alarm, 
where it became matter of necessity that the Countess should 
enjoy two f"; three 'hours’ repose, during wliicli Way land dis- 
poKsed himself^'with equal address and aJacrity, to carry througli 
those measuies on which the safety of their future journey 
seemed to dejicnd. 

Exchanging his pedlar’s gaberdine for a smock-frock, he 
carried the palftey of Goldthred to the Angel Inn, which was 
at the other end of the village from that where our traviilhms 
hjui taken up thedr quarters. In the progress of the monimg, 
as ho travelled about his other business, he saw the steed 
brought forth and delivered to the cutting mercer rhimself, 
who, at the head of a valorous posse of the Hue and Cry, came 
to rescue, by force of arms, what wds delivered to him without 
any other ransom than the price of a huge quantity of ale, 
drunk out by his a88istants,^thirsty, it would seem, with their 
walk, and concerning the price of wliich Master Goldthred had 
a fierc(! dispute with the head borough, whom he had sumpioi^ed 
to aid him in raisiug the country. 

Having made this act of prudent, as well as just restitution, 
Wayland procure<l such change of apparel for ,th(? lady, as well 
as himself, as gave them both^ the appearancje of counViy jieople 
of the better class; it being farther resolved, that in order -to 
attract the less observation, she shoffld pass upon the road for 
the sister ofr her guide. good, birl not a gay horse, fit Ito 
keep pace with his own, and gentle eilough for a lady’s use, 
completed the preparations for the journey; ^r makibg which, 
aud for other expenses, he had been 'furnished with sufficient 
funds by Tressilian. And thu^, about noon, after the Countess 
had been refreshed by the sound repose of several hours, they 
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resumed their journey, with the* purpose of makiug the best of 
their ^ay to Kenilwm-th, by* Coventry and Warwick. They 
were i^t, howeves, destined to travel far, without meeting some 
cause of apprehension. * ’ • 

It is necessary to premise, that the landlord of the inn had 
informed them that a jovial party, intended, as he imtIerSfeood, 
to present some of the masques or mummeries, which made a 
part, of the entertainment with which the Queen was usually 
wtlcomcd on the royal Progresses, iiad left tlie village of I)on- 
nington an hobr or two before them,* in order to proceed to 
Kenilworth. Now it had occurred to Wayland, that, by at- 
tacliing themselves in some sort to this gw>up, as soon as they 
should ovci'tako them on the road, they w*ould be less likely to 
attract iioti(;p, than if they continued tb traveUentirely by 
themselves. He commTwiicated his idea to the Countess, who, 
only anxious to arrive at Kenilworth without interruption, left 
liim free to choose the manner in which this was to be accom¬ 
plished, They pressed forward their horses, therefore, with the 
purpose of overtaking the party of intended revellers, and 
malting the journey in their company ; and hml just seen the 
little party, consisting partly of riders, partly 8f people on foot, 
crossing the summit of a gentle hill, at about half-a-iniie’s 
distance,* and disappearing on the other side, when Wayland, 
who maintained the most circumspect observation of all that 
met his eye in every direction, was aware that a rider was 
corning up behind them on a horse of uncommon action, accom¬ 
panied by a serving-man, whose utmost eflPorte wore unable to 
Iceep up with his nii&ter’s trotting hackney, and* who, there¬ 
fore* fain to follow him at a hand gallop. Wayland hxiked 
anxiously back at these horsemen, became considerably disturbed 
in his m^ner, looked back again, and became pale, as he said 
to the lady—That is Richard Varney’s trotting gelding —X 
would krxsw him among a thousand nags—this is a worse 
bilsiness than meeting the mercer.” 

.“Draw your sword,”^answered the lady, “and pierce ray 
bosom v^itli it, rather than I should^fall into his hands 1” 

“ I would? i-atlmr by a thousand times,” answered Wayland, 
“pass it througli his body, or even mine own. But, to say 
truth, fighting is not my’best j^int, though I c!in look on cold 
iron, like another, when needs nfiist be. And indeed, as for my 
sword—(put'on, I pray you), it is a poor provant rapier, and 
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I warrant yon he has a special' Toledo. He has a serring-inan, 
too, and I think it is the drunken ruffian Lainboume, upon the 
horse on which men say—(I .pray you heartily to put qu)— he 
did the great robbery of th«' west country graziei^^ It is not 
that I fear either Varney or Lamboume in a good cause—(your 
palfrey V? ill go yet faster if you urge him)—But yet—(nay, I 
pray you let him not break off into the gallop, lest they should 
see we fear them, and give chase—keep him only at the full 
trot)—But yet, though I fear them not, I would we were will 
rid of them, and that rather by policy than by violence. Could 
we once reach the party before us, we may herd among them, 
and pass imobserved, unless Varney be really come in express 
pursuit of us, and then, happy man be his dole !’' 

Wliile hp. thus spoke, he alternately urged and restrained 
his horse, desirous to maintain the fleetest pace that was con 
sistent with the idea of an ordinary journey on the road, but 
to avoid .such rapidity of movement as might give rise to 
suspicion that they were flying. 

At such a pace they ascended tlie gentle hill we have men¬ 
tioned, and, looking from the top, had the pleasure to see that 
the party which*had left Donniugton before them, were in the 
little valley or bottom on th'e other side, where the road was 
traversed by a rivulet, beside which was a cottage or two. In 
this place they seemed to have made a pause, which gave Way- 
land the hope of joining them, and becoming a part of their 
company, ere Varney should oveiiake them. He was the more 
anxious, as his companion,, though she made no complaints, 
and expressed no fear, began to look se deadly pale, that he 
was afraid she might drop from her horse. Notwithstanding 
this symptom of decaying strength, she pushed on her palfrey so 
briskly, that they joined the party in the bottom of the valley, 
ere Varney appeai'ed on the‘ top of the gentle* erhinence which 
they descended ^ ^ 

They found the company to wliiob they meant to associate 
themselves, in great disorder. The women with disbevell^ 
locks, and loeks of great importance, ran iff and out of one of 
the cottages, and the men stood around holding the horses, and 
looking silly enough, as is usual in cases wheifa their assistance 
is uot wanted. 

Wayland and his charge pa-lised, as if out of curiosity, and 
theu gradually, without making any inquiries, or being asked 
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any questions, they mingled jvith the group, as if they had 
al\^aysbmade jjart of it. 

They hac^ not* stood there ad^ove five minutes, anxiously 
keeping as mTich to the side of tlin road as possible, so as to 
place the other travellers betwixt them and Vainey, wh^ Lord 
Leicester’s master of the horse, followed by Laraboume, ?hrae 
riding fiercely down the hill, their horses’ flanks and the rowels 
of their spurs showing bloody tokens of the rate at which they 
travelled. The appearance of the stationaiy group around the 
cottages, wearing their buckram suits in order to protect their 
masqiiing dre.sse-s, having their light carl for transporting their 
scenery, and caitying various fantastic properties in their hands 
for the more easy conveyance^ let the riders at once into the 
character and, purpose of the conipany. 

“ You are revellers,said Vainey, designing for Kenil¬ 
worth.” 

“ Recte quidem^ Dmmne. spectatissime,” answered one of the 
party. ’ 

‘‘ And why tlie devil stand you here,” said Varney, “ when 
your utmost despatch will but bring you to Kenilworth in 
time ? The Queen dines at Warwjck to-iporrofl^, and you loiter 
here, ye knaves.” 

“ In vhry truth, sir,” said a little diminutive urchin, wearing 
a vizard with ai couple of sprouting horns of an elegant scarlet 
hue, having moreover a black serge jerkin drawm close to his 
body by lacing, garnished with rod stockings, and shoes so 
shaped as to resemble cloven feetf—“ in veiy tnith, sir, and 
you are in the right oift.—It is my father the Devil, who, being 
takftn»in labour, has delayed our present purpose, by increasing 
our.company with an imp too many.” 

“ The devil he has 1” answered Varney, whose laugh, how¬ 
ever, nc’^r exceeded a sarcastic syile. 

“ It i^^ven *as the juvenal hath said,” added the masquer 
who spoke first; “ our maj«r devil, for this is but our minor one, 
is £ven now at Luoina f&r opem^ within that very tuffvriwm.” 

“ By Saint George, rather by*the Dragon, Wlio may be a 
kinsman of •the ^end m the straw, a most comical chance!” 
said Varney. “ Mow sayest thou, Lamboume, wilt thou stand 
godfather for the nonce f—if the devil were to*choose a gossip, 
I know no ono more fit for the oflica” 

Saving always when my betters are in presence,” said I^am 
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bourne, with the civil impudence of a servant who knows his 
services to be so indispensable, that hi^ jest will be permitted 
to pass muster. • r 

“ And what is the name this devil or devil's dam, who has 
timed her turns so strangely ?” said Varney. “ We can iJl 
afford to' spare any of our actors." 

“ Gaudet nomine Sibylla,^' said the fii*st speaker, “ she is called 

Sibyl Laneham, wife of Master Richard Laneham"- 

“ Clerk to the Council-Chamber door," said Varney ; “ wRy, 
she is inexcusable, having had experience how tb' have ordered 
licr matters better. But who were those, a man and a woman, 
T think, who rode s?) hastily up tlie hill before me even Jiow ? 
—do they belong to your company?" 

Wayland*^\aa about to hazard a reply to this alarming inquiry, 
when the little diablotin again thriLst rn his oar. 

“ So please you," he said, coming close up to Varney, and 
speaking so as not to be overheard by his companions, “ the 
man was our devil major, who has tricks enough to supply the 
lack of a hundred such as Dame Laneham; and the woman— 
if you please, is the sage person whose assistance is most pai'ti- 
cularly necessary^'to oqr distressed comrade." 

“Oh, what, you have got the wise woman, then?" said 
Vamey. “Why, truly, slie rode like one bound to*'a place 
where she was needed—And you have a spare limb of Satan, 
besides, to supply the place of Mistress Laneham !" 

“ Ay, sir," said the boy, “ they are not so scarce in this world 
as your honour’s virtuoua eminence would suppose.—This 
mtister-fiend shall spit a few flashes of fii'e, and eruct a volume 
or two of smoke on the spot, if it will do you pleasure- —<you 
would think he had jEtiia in his abdomen." 

“ I lack time just now, most hopeful imp of dattknoss, to 
witness his perfonnance,” saici^ Varney; “ but *here is something 
for you all to drink the lucky hour—and so, as the^-^lay says, 
‘ God be with your labour !’” o 

Thus speaking, he struck his horse with the spurs, and rgde 
on his way. * « 

Ijamboiimo tarried a moment or two*behind hie master, and 
rummaged his pouch for a piece of silver, wibich he bestowed 
on the commuflicative imp, as he saiil, for his encouragement 
on his path to the infernal re^ons, some sparks of whose fire, 
he ssdd, he could discover flashing from him already. Then 
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having received the boy’s thaniks for his generosity, he also 
spflrTed hia h^rse, andjrode after his master as fast as the fire 
Hashe9*from^flmt.» • 

“ And now,” said the wily imp, "sideling close up to Wayland’s 
horse, and cutting a gambol in the air, which seemed to vindi¬ 
cate his title to relationship with the prince of that IFT^ent, 
“ I have told them who you are, do you in return tell me who 
f am V’ 

Either Flibbertigibbet,” answered Wayland Smith, “or else 
an imp of ther^evil in good e^aimest.” 

“ Thou hast hit it,” answered Dickie Sludge; “ I am thine 
own Flibbertigibbet, man; and I have brdren forth of bounds, 
along with my learned preceptor, as I told thee I would do, 
whether ho would or not.—But w'hat lady hast tJftou got with 
thee ? I saw thou werfr at fault the fimt question was asked, 
and so I drew up for thy assistance. But I must know all who 
she is, dear Wayland.” 

“ Thou shalt know fifty finer things, ray dear ingle,” said 
Wayland ; “ but a truce to thine inquiries just now ; and since 
you are boimd for Kenilworth, thither wdll I too, even for the 
love of thy sweet face and waggish company.”* 

. “ Thou shouldst have said my waggish face and sweet com¬ 
pany,” Said Dickie; “but how wilt thou travel with us—I 
mean in what character ?” 

“ E’en in that thou hast assigned me, to be sure—as a 
juggler; thou know’st I am used to the craft,” answered 
Wayland. • 

“ Ay, but the ladj*f’ answered Flibbertigibbet; “ credit me, 
I think she is one, and thou art in a sea of troubles about her 
at^ihis moment, as I can perceive by thy fidgeting,” 

“0, she, man'l—she is a poor sister of mine,” said Wayland 
—“shacan sing and play o’ the lute, would win the fish out o' 
the stream.” 

“Let me hear her instantly,” said the. boy; “I love the lute 
rarely ; I love it of all things, though I nfiver heard it,” 

“Then how canst thou love it,*FUbbertigibb0t1” said Way- 
land. • » 

“ As knights 4ove ladies in old tales,” answered Dickie—“ on 
heasrsay.” * ■ 

“ Then love it on hearsay *a little longer, till my sister is 
recovered ftx)m the fatigue of her journey,” said Wayland:— 
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muttering afterwards betwixt his teeth, “The devil take the 
imp’s curiosity!—I must keep fair wej'ther wi^h him,K)r 'we 
shall fare the worse.” ‘ • *■ 

» f 

He then proceeded to state to Master Holiday his own talents 
as a juggler, with those of his sister as a musician. Some proof 
of hi& dexterity was demanded, which he gave in such a style 
of excellence, that, delighted at obtaining such an accession to 
their i)arty, they readily acquiesced in the apology which he 
olfercd, when a display of his sister’s talents was required. The 
now-comers were invited* to parta^ce of the refr^hmenta with 
which the party were provided; and it was with some difficulty 
that Wayland Smith obtained an opportimity of being apart 
with his supposed sister during the meal, of which interval he 
availed himseif to enlrcat her to forgot for the present both her 
rank and her* sorrows, and condescend*, as the most probable 
chance of remaining concealed, to mix in the society of those 
with whom she was to travel. 

The Countess allowed the necessity of the case, and when 
they resumed their jouniey, endeavoured to comply with her 
guide’s advice, by addressing herself to a female near her, and 
expressing her cimceri^ for the woman whom they were thus 
obliged to leave behind them. 

“Oh, she is well attended, madam,” replied the danie whom 
she addressed, who, from her jolly and laughter-loving demean¬ 
our, might have been the very emblem of the Wife of Bath; 
“ and my gossip Laneharo thinks as little of these matters as 
any one. By the ninth day,« an the revels last so long, we shall 
have her with ns at Kenilworth, even if she should travel with 
her bantling on her back.” * 

There was something in this speech which took away-all 
desire on the Countess of Leicester’s part to continue’' the con¬ 
versation; hut having broken the charm by "speaking to her 
fellow-traveller fiist, the good dame, who was to piay Rare 
Gillian of Croydon, in one of the hiterludes, took care that 
silence did not again'settle on the journey, but entertained her 
mute companion with a IhoAsand anecdote^ of revels, from the 
days of King Harry downwards, with the reception 'given them 
by the great folk, and all the names of ihose^'who played the 
principal characters; but ever concluding with, “they would be 
nothing to the princely pleasures* of Kenilwortli.” 
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‘"And when shall we reach^S^euilworthf' said the Countess, 
with ^ agitation whiqji she in vain attempted to conceal. 

“ that liav« horses may, with late riding, get to Warwick 
to-night, an^ Kenilworth may !)« distant some four or five 
miles,—but then we must wait till the foot-people come up; 
although it is like my good Lord of Leicester will havei5o3fees or 
light carriages to meet them, and bring them up without being 
travel-toiled, wliich last is no good preparation, as you may 
suppose, for dancing before your l)etters—And yet, Lord help 
me, I have seen the day I would hav^ tramped five leagues of 
Zea-land, and turned on my toe the whole evening after, as a 
juggler spins a pewter platter on the point of a needle. But 
age has clawed me somewhat in his clutch, as the song says; 
though, if I, like the tune and like my partner, kill dance the 
heys yet with any merry lass in Warwiclmhire, tfiat writes that 
unhappy figure four with a round 0 after it,” 

If the Countess was overwhelmed with the garrulity of this 
good dame, Wayland Smith, on his part, had enough to do to 
sustain and parry the constant attacks made upon him by the 
indefatigable curiosity of his old acquaintance Kichard Sludge. 
Nature had given that arch youngster a pryiflg cast of disjiosi- 
tion, which matched admu'ably with his sharp wit j the former 
iuducing him to plant himself as a spy on other people’s affairs, 
and tlie latter .quality leading him perpetually to interfere, after 
he had made himself masfer of that which concerned him Jiot. 
He spent the live-long day in attempting to peer under the 
Countess’s muffler, and apparently what he could there discern 
greatly sharpened hi^ curiosity. 

i^‘irhat sister of thine, Wayland,” he said, “has a fair neck 
to Jrave been bom in a smithy, and a pretty taper hand to have 
been us<!fl for twirling a spindle—faith, I’ll believe in your 
relationship when the crow’s egg^is hatched into a cygnet.” 

“ safd Wayland, “ thou art a prating boy, and should 

be breeched for thine-assurance.” 

, “ Well,” said the imp, drawing off, “ all I say is,—remember 
you have kept a secret from me, and if I give thee not a Row¬ 
land forthine Ojiver, my name is not Dickon Sludge !” 

This threat, and the distance at which Hobgoblin kept from 
him for the rest of the*way, alarmed Wayland very much, and 
ho suggested to his pretended lister, that, on pretext of weari- 
nesB, she should express a desire to stop two or three miles short. 
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of the fair town of Warwiekj promising to rejoin the troop in 
the morning. A small village inn afforded them a r^fsting* 
place; and it was with secret* pleasure that Wayland s?w the 
whole party, including Dickon, pass on, after a courteous fare¬ 
well, and leave them behind. 

“ lo-morrow, madam,” he said to his charge, “ we will, with 
your leave, again start early, and reach Kenilworth before the 
lout which are to assemble there.” 

The Countess gave assent to the proposal of her faithflil 
guide; but, somewhat td his surprise, said nothing farther on 
the subject, which left Wayland under the disagreeable imcer- 
tainty whether or no she had formed any plan for her own 
future proceedings, as he knew her situation demanded circum¬ 
spection, although hd was but imperfectly acquahjted with all 
its peculiarities. Concluding, bowevec, that she must have 
friends within the castle, whose advice and assistance she could 
safely trust, he supposed his task would be best accomplished 
by conducting her thither in safety, agreeably to her repeated 
commands. 


CHAPTER TWEN'fY-FIFTH.. 

Hark, the bells suinnjon, and the bugle calls, 

Rut she the fairest answers net—the tide 
Of nobles and of ladies tlirougs the h^lls, 

But she the loveliest must in secret hide. 

What eyes were tliine, proud Prince, which in the gleara- • 

Of yon gay meteors lost that better sense, 

That o’er the glow-worm doth the star esteem, » 

And merit’s modest blush o'er courtly infloleucc 1 

I The (ii^ASs Sli^?er. 

Tins unfortunate Countess of Leicester had, from her mfantfy 
upwards, been treated by those around her with indulgence 
unbounded as^injudicious. Che natural sweetness of her disposi¬ 
tion had saved her from becoming insolent apd ilFhumoured; 
but the caprice which preferred the handsome and insinuating 
Leicester before Tressilian, of whose high honour and unalterable 
affection she herself entertained so firm an opinion—that fatal 
error, which ruined the happiness of her life, had‘its origin in 
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the mistaken kindness that ha(f spared her childhood the pain¬ 
ful h|jt most necessary lesson *of submission and self-command. 
Fron^the saihe indulgence, it fcdlowed that she had only been 
accustomed*to form and to ekpress.her wishes, leaving to others 
the task of fulfilling them; and thus, at the most momentous 
period of her life, slie was alike destitute of presenctfltl^mind 
and of ability to form- for herself any reasonable or prudent plan 
of conduct. 

• These difficulties pressed on the unfortunate lady with over¬ 
whelming fortio on the morning whidh seemed to be the crisis 
of her fate. Overlooking every intermediate consideration, slie 
liad only desired to he at Kenilworth, and to approach her 
husband’s presence; and now, when she was in the vicinity of 
both, a thoijsand considerations arose at 'once upjjn her mind, 
startling her with acciiwuilated doubts and dangers, some real, 
some imaginary, and all exalted and exaggerated by a situation 
alike helpless and destitute of aid and counsel. 

A sleepless night rendered her so weak in the morning, that 
she was altogether unable to attend Wayland’s early summons. 
The trusty guide became extremely distressed ou the lady’s 
account, and somewhat alarmed on his own* and was on the 
point of going alone to Keriilwofth, in the hope of discovering 
Tressilian, and intimating to him the huly's approach, when 
about nine iij the morning he was summoned to attend her. 
He found her dressed, and ready for resuming her journey, but 
with a paleness of coimtenance which alarmed him for lier 
health. She intimated her desir^ that the liorees might be got 
instantly ready, and cesistod with impatience her guide’s request, 
tka4 sjie would take some refreshment before setting forw'arfl. 
"I have had,’' she said, “a cup of water—the wretch who is 
dragged* to execution needs no stronger cordial, and that may 
serve me wffich.suffices for him—do as I command you.” Way- 
land Skdth still hesitated. “What would you havel” said she 

“ Have I not spoken {plainly ?” 

^ “ Yes, madam,” answered Wayland; “*but may I ask what is 
your farther purpose ?—I only wish to know, that I may guide 
myself by yoiu wi^es. The whole country is afloat, and 
streaming towj^rds the Castle of Kenilworth. It will be diffi¬ 
cult travelling thither^ven if we had the necessary passports for 
safe-conduct and free admittance—Unknown and unfriended, 
we may cotne by mishap.—Your ladyship will forgive my speak* 
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ing my poor mind—Were we not better try to find out the 
masquers, and again join ourselves with tfiem —^The Coyntess 
shook her head, and her guide‘proceeded, “ Tten I see brit one 
otlier remedy.” 

“ Speak out, then,” said the lady, not displeased, perhaps, 
that feif Hsiould thus offer the advice which she was ashamed to 
ask j “ I believe thee faithful—what wouldst thou counsel 

“That I should warn Master Tressilian,” said Wayland, 
that you are in this place. I am right certain he would gdt 
to horse with a few of Ldrd Sussex’s followers, an'd ensure your 
personal safety.” 

“ And is it to ma you advise,” said the Countess, “ to put 
myself under the protection of Sussex, the imworthy rival of 
the noble Lgieester 1* Then, seeing the surprise .with which 
Wayland stardd upon her, and afraid of having too strongly 
intimated her interest in Leicester, she added, “And for Tres- 
siiian, it must not be—mention not to him, I charge you, my 
unhappy name; it would but double imj misfortunes, and in¬ 
volve him in dangers beyond the power of rescue.” She paused ; 
but when she observed that Wayland continued to look on her 
with that anxious*and uncertain gaze, which indicated a doubt 
wdiether her brain was settled,*she assumed an air of composure, 
and added, “ Do thou but guide me to Kenilworth Castle, good 
fellow, and thy task is ended, since I will then judge what 
farther is to be done. Thou hast yet' been tnie to me—here is 
something that will make thee rich amends.” 

She offered the artist a rjng, containing a valuable stone. 
Wayland looked at it, hesitated a moment, and then returned 
it. “ Not,” he said, “ that I am above your kindness, madam, 
beiug but a poor fellow, who have been forced, Cod help ! 
to live by worse shifts than the bounty of such a persofi as you. 
But, as my old master the farrier used to say to his customers, 

^ No cure, no pay.' We are nol yet in Kenilworth Caiile, and 
it is time enough to discharge your <guido, as they say, when* 
you take your boots -off. I trust in Cod your ladyship is as. 
well assured of fitting reception when you arrive, as you may 
hold youLself certain of my best endeavours to ccfliduct you 
thither safely. I go to get the horses; meantime, let me pray 
you once more, as your poor physician ai well as guide, to take 
some sustenance.” 

“ I will—I will,” said the ladv hastily. “ Begohe, begone, 
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instantly I —It is in vain I assifhie audacity,” said she, when he 
l^t t|ie room; “ even this pdor groom sees through my affecta¬ 
tion courage, ^nd fathoms tha very ground of my fears.” - 

She thoit attempted to follo\^ her guide’s advice by taking 
some food, but was compelled to desist, as the effort to swallow 
even a single morsel gave her so much un^jasiness as KBS^unted 
well-nigh to suffocation. A moment afterwards the horses 
appeared at the latticed window—the lady mounted, and found 
that relief from tho free air and change of place which is fre¬ 
quently expejienced in similar circumsftances. 

It chanced well fur the * Countess’s purpfjse, that Wayland 
Smith, whose previous wandering and unsettled life had made 
him acquainted with almost all England, was intimate with 
all the by-roads, tis well as direct commurticatiouf^ through the 
beautiful county of Warwick. For such and fi<9 great was the 
throng which flocked in all directions towards Kenilworth, to 
see the entry of Elizabetli into that splendid mansion of hei 
prime favourite, that the priucipal roads were actually blocked 
up and interrupted, and it was only by circuitous by-patlis that 
the travellers couhl proceed on their journey. 

The Queen’s purveyors had been abroad, sweeping the farms 
and villages of those articles usually Exacted during a royal 
iTogress, and for which the owners were afterwards to obtain 
a tardy payment from the Board of Green Cloth. The Earl of 
Leicester’s household officers had been scouring the country for 
the same purpose; and many of his friends and allies, both 
near and remote, took this opportunity of ingratiating them¬ 
selves, by sending large quantities of provisions and delica< jes 
of,£iJj^ kinds, with game in huge numbers, aud whole tuns of 
the best liquors, foreign and domestic. Thus the high roads 
were filled with droves of bullocks, sheep, calves, and hogs, and 
choked with*loaded wains, whose axle-trees cracked under their 
burdeaAqf wine-casks and hogsileada of ale, and huge hampers 
of grocery goods, and slaughtered game, aud salted provisions, 
aud sacks of flour. Perpetual stoppages^ took place iia these 
wains became entangled; and theU rude drivers,*swearing and 
brawling till their vTild passions were fully raised, began to 
debate precedence with their waggon-whips and quarter staves, 
which occasional riots* were usually quieted* by a purveyor, 
deputy-marshal’s man, or soUhe other person in authority, 
breaking the heads of both parties. 
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Hero were, besides, players* and mummers, jugglers and 
showmen, of every description, tr&versing in joyous ban(is the 
paths which led to the Palac*e of Princely Plestsuife ] for go the 
travelling minstrels had termed Kenilworth in the 6ougs which 
already had come forth in anticipation of the revels which were 
there^^^cted. In the midst of this motley show, mendicants 
were exhibiting their real or pretended miseries, forming a 
strange, though common, contrast betwixt the vanities and tlie 
sorrows of human existence. All these floated along with tlfe 
irainense tide of population, whom mere curiosity had drawn 
together; and where the mechanic,'in his leather apron, elbowed 
tlie dink and dainty dame, his city mistress; where clowns, 
with hobnailed shoes, were treading on the kibe^ of substantial 
burghers aixjL gcntleilien of worship; and where Joan of the 
dairy, with robust pace, and red stiudy arms, rowed her way 
onward, amongst those prim and pretty moppets, whose sires 
\rere knights and squires. 

The tlirong and confusion was, however, of a gay and cheerful 
character. All came forth to see and to enjoy, and all laughed 
at the trifling inconveniences which at another time might have 
chafed their temper. Excepting the occasional brawls which 
we have mentioned aiiiong that irritable race the carmen, the 
mingled sounds which arose from the multitude were ^hose of 
light-hearted mirth, and tiptoe jollity. The musicians preluded 
on their instruments—the minetrels ^hummed their songs—the 
licensed jester whooped betwixt mirth and madness, as he 
brandished his bauble—the }norrice-(lancera jangled their bells 
—the rustics halloo’d and whistled—mea laughed loud, and 
maidens giggled shrill; while many a broad jest flew, likoi a 
shuttlecock from one party, to be caught in the iiir and returned 
from the opposite side of the rood by another, at which it was 
aimed.* % 

No infliction can be so disitressing to a mifld ahscifbed in 
melancholy, as being plunged into a s^nc of mirth and revelry, 
forming an aecompaniment so dissonant from its own feelings. 
Yet, in the case of the Cojuntess of Leicester, the noise and 

t 

* [Pr. Boattio, in hia Castles of ETiglandy says, “'it is probable the 
romance of ‘Kenilworth’ has brought withu? the last forty years more 
pilgrims to this town and neighbourhoo<i than over resorted to its ancient 
shrjne of the Virgin, more knights .and dames than ever figured in its tilts 
and tournaments.”] 
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tumult of this giddy scene distrefcted her thoughts, and rendered 
her this sad service, that it became impossible for her to brood 
on he:j^ own misery, oi* to form terrible anticipations of her ap¬ 
proaching fa^ie. &he travelled on,*ljke one in a dream, following 
implicitly the guidance of Waylaiid, who, with great address, 
now threaded his way througli the general throng of pa:,.rft!^gers, 
now stood still until a favourable opjwrtunity oc-curred of again 
moving forward, and frequently turning altogether out of the 
direAit road, followed some circuitous by-path, which brought 
them into the highway again, after‘having given them the 
opportunity of traversing a •considerable way with greater ease 
ajid rapidity. 

It was thus he avoided Warwick, within whose Castle (that 
fairest monument of ancient and chivalrous spl^dour which 
yet remains' uninjured,,by time) Elizabeth hm pasS'ed the 
previous night, and where she was to tarry untd past noon, at 
that time the general hour of diimer throughout England, aftei 
which repast she was to proceed to Kenilworth. In the mean¬ 
while, each passing group had something to say in the Sove¬ 
reign's praise, though not absolutely without the usual mixture 
of satire which qualifies more or less our G.stiisate of our neigh¬ 
bours, especially if they chance to* be als<S our betters. 

“ Heard you,” said one, “ how graciously she spoke to 
Master Bailiff and the Rew)rder, and to good Master Griftiii 
the preacher, m they kneeled down at her coach-window?” 

“ Ay, and how she said to little Aglionby, ‘ Master Recorder, 
men would have persuaded me th^t you were afraid of me, but 
truly I think, so weU did you reckon up to me the virtues of 
a ^^ereign, that 1 have more reason to be afraid of you’—And 
then with what grace she took the fair-WTought purse with 
tlie* twenty gold sovereigns, seeming as though she would not 
willingly handle^rit, and yet taking it withal.” 

“AyJ„|ay,” said another, “het fingers closed on it pretty 
willingly methought, Avhe^ all was done; and methought, too, 
she weighed them for a second in her hand, as she would say, 
Thope they be avoirdupois.” , , 

She nevetled not, iseighbour,” said a.third ; “ it is only wljen 
the corporation pay the accounts of a poor handicraft like me, 
that they put him off “with dipt coin.—\Vell» there is a God 
above all—Little Master Recoi?der, since that is the word, will 
be greater cow than ever.” 
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“ Come, good neighbour,” aaid the first speaker, “ be not 
envious—She is a good Queen, and a generous—She gave the 
purse to the Earl of Leicester.’/ 

“ I envious 1 —beshrew thy heart for tho word I” replied the 
handicraft—“ But she will give all to the Earl of Leicester 
an.on,^^'/?thmks.” 

“You are turning ill, lady,” said Wayland Smith to the 
Countess of Leicester, and proposed that she should draw off 
from the road, and halt till she recovered. But, subduing her 
feelings at this, and different speeches to the* jsame purpose 
which caught her ear as they passed on, she insisted that her 
guide should proceed to Kenilworth with all the haste which 
the numerous impediments of their journey permitted. Mean¬ 
while, Way land’s anxiety at her repeated fits of indisposition, 
and her obvior.s distraction of mind, wjis hourly increasing, and 
he became extremely desirous, that, according to her reiterated 
requests, slie should be safely introduced into the Castle, where, 
he doubted not, she was secure of a kind reception, though she 
seemed unwilling to reveal on whom she reposed her hopes. 

“ An I were once rid of this peril,” thought he, “ and if any 
man shall find ijie playing squire of the body to a damosel- 
ciTant, he shall have Lave to hea t my brains out with my own 
sledge-hammer!” , 

At length tho princely Castle appeared, upon improving 
which, and the domains around, the Earl of Leicester had, ii 
is said, expended sixty thousand pounds sterling, a sura equal 
to half a million of our present money. 

The outer wall of this splendid and gigantic structure en¬ 
closed seven acres, a part of which was occupied by extejjsive 
stables, and by a pleasure-garden, with its trim arbours and 
parterres, and the rest formed the large base-court,., or otter 
yard, of the noble Castle. The lordly structi;ire - itself, which 
rose near the centre of tliis spacious enclosure,^ was ^fwmposed 
of a huge pile of magnificent castellated buildings, apparently 
of different ages, sutrounding an inner court, and Irearing in 
the names attached to each portion of the magnificent 
and in the armorial bearings which weie there blazoned, the 
emblems of mighty chiefs who had long p^sed away, and 
whose history, cpuld Ambition have lent ear ^ it, might have 
read a lesson to the haiighty favourite, who had now acquired 
nnd was augmenting the fair domain. A large and massive 
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Keep, which formed the citadel df the Castle, was of uncertain 
though^eat antiquity. It bdre the name of Caesar, perhaps 
1‘rom it,^ resemUlar^pe to*that in the Tower of London so called. 
Some antiquijties ascribe its foundation to the time of Kenelph, 
from whom the Castle had its name, a Saxon King of Mercia, 
and others to an early era after the Norman Conqueac. ^ On 
the exterior walls frowned the scutcheon of the Clintons, by 
whom they were founded in the reign of Henry I., and of the 
ye# more redoubted Simon de Montfort, by whom, during the 
Barons' wars, Kenilworth was long held out against Henry III. 
Here Mortimer, Earl of March, famous alike for his rise and 
his fall, had once gaily revelled in Kenilworth, while his de- 
tlironcd sovereign, Edward II., languished in its dungeons. 
Old John of Gaunt, “ time-honoured Lancaster,” >had widely 
extended the t/astle, erectjng that noble and massive pile which 
yet boars the name of Lancaster’s Buildings; and Leicester 
himself had outdone the former possessors, princely and power¬ 
ful as they were, by erecting another immense structure, which 
now lies crushed under its own ruins, the monument of its 
owner’s ambition. The external waU of this royal Castle was, 
on the south and west sides, adorned and defended by a lake, 
partly artificial, across which Leicester* had constructed a 
stately bridge, that Elizabeth might enter the Castle by a path 
hitherto untrodden, instead of the usual entrance to the north¬ 
ward, over which he had 'erected a gate-house, or barbican, 
which stiU exists, and is equal in extent, and superior in archi¬ 
tecture, to the baronial castle of ma^jy a northern chief. 

Beyond the lake lay an extensive chasef full of red-deer, 
lallcgy^eer, roes, and every species of game, and abounding 
with lofty trees, from amongst which the extended front and 
massive towers of the castle were seen to rise in majesty and 
beauty. We cannot but add, that of this lordly palace, W'here 
princes fdkated and heroes foughr, now in the bloody earuast 
of «torm and siege, and noy in the games of chivalry, where 
beauty dealt the prize which valour wou, all is now desolate. 
The* bed ^of the lake is but a rush^ swamp; and»the massive 
ruins of the Castle only serve to show*what their splendour 
once was, and to impress on the musing visitor the transitory 
viduo of human posseseiifns, and the happiness* of those who 
eiyoy a humble lot in virtuous contentment. 

It was with far different feelings that the unfortunate 

VOL. X 
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Oountess of Leicester viewed'^ those grey and massive towers, 
when she first beheld them rfse above the embowering and 
richly shaded woods, over which they seemedr to' preside. She, 
the undoubted wife of tho ’great Earl, of Elizabeth’s minion, 
and England’s mighty favourite, was approaching the presence 
of li^f’lmsband, and that husband’s sovereign, under the pro¬ 
tection, rather than the guidance, of a poor juggler; and though 
unquestioned Mistress of that proud Castle, whose lightest word 
ought to have had force sufficient to make its gates leap fI^^)m 
their massive hinges to'receive her, yet she coldd not conceal 
from herself the difficulty and peril which she must experience 
in gaining admission into her own halls. 

The risk and difficulty, indeed, seemed to increase every 
moment, awl at letigth threatened altogether to, put a stop to 
lier farther progress, at the great gat^ leading to a broad and 
fair road, which, traversing the breadth of the chase for the 
space of two miles, and commanding several most beautiful 
views of the Castle and lake, terminated at the newly-con- 
stmctcd bridge, to which it was an appendage, and which was 
destined to form the Queen’s approach to the Castle on that 
memorable occasion. 

Here the Countess'^ and "W ayland found the gate at the end 
of tliis avenue, which opened on the Warwick road, guarded by 
a body of the Queen’s mounted yeomen of the,guard, armed in 
corselets richly carved and gilued, S,nd wearing morions instead 
of bonnets, having their carabines resting with the butt-end on 
their thighs. These guapds, distinguished for strength and 
stature, who did*“ duty wherever the Queen went in person, 
were here stationed luider the direction of a pursuivant, .graced 
with the Bear and Ragged Staff on his arm, as belonging to the 
Earl of Leicester, and peremptorily refused all admittance, 
excepting to such as were gu^fcs invited to the ffistivgl, or per¬ 
sons who were to perform soi^e part in the mil-thfiiL^diibitioiis 
which were juoposed. r 

The press was off consequence great around the entrance, and 
persons of all kinds presented every sort of plea for adpiittance ; 
to which the guards. turned an inexdrablOj ear, pleading, in 
return to fair words, and even to fkir offers, the strictness of 
their orders^ ffijnded on the Queen’s #ell-known dislike to the 
rude pressing of a multitude.' With those whom such reasons 
'lid not serve, they dealt more rudely, topelling them without 
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ceremony by the pressure of theft powerful barbed horses, and 
goctfi round blows from the stock of their carabines. These 
last ijmceuvi^ nrodflced undulations amongst the crowd, 
which rendered Wayland much afraid that he might perforce 
be separated from b^ charge in the throng. Neither did he 
know what excuse to make in order to obt^ admittOi^SU^ and 
he was debating the matter in his head with great uncertainty, 
when the Earl’s pursuivant having cast an eye upon him, ex¬ 
claimed, to his no small surprise, “ Yeomen, make room for the 
fellow in the grange-tawny cloak—Oome forward, Sir Coxcomb, 
and make haste. What, in* the fiend's name, has kept you 
waiting 1 Come forward with your bale of woman's gear.” 

While the pursuivant gave Wayland this pressing yet un- 
courteous invitation, which, for a minute cs* two, ^ could not 
imagine was Applied to 1pm, the yeomen speedilf made a free 
passage for him, while, only cautioning his companion to keep 
the muffler close around her face, he entered the gate leading 
her palfrey, but with such a drooping crest, and such a look of 
conscious fear and anxiety, that the crowd, not greatly pleased 
at any rate with the preference bestowed upon them, accom¬ 
panied their admission with hooting, and loud laugh of 
derision. • * 

Admitted thus within the chase, though with no very flat¬ 
tering notice or distinction, Wayland and his charge rode 
forward, musing wliat dilficulties it would bo next their lot to 
encounter, through the broad avenue, which was sentinelled on 
either side by a long line of retainers, armed with swords and 
partisans, richly dressed in the Earl of Leicester’s liveries, and 
beajipg his cognisance of the Bear and Ragged Staff, each 
placed within three paces of each other, so as to line the whole 
roadr fronv the entrance into the park to the bridge. And 
indeed, whem the, lady obtained the first commanding view of 
the castibfc witE its stately tow^.rising fiom within a long 
sweeping line of outward j^alls, ornamented with battlements, 
and turrets, and platforms, at every poiit of defence, with 
mlny a banner streaming from its ^Is, and such, a bustle of 
gay crests, ^d, waving plumes, disposed on the terraces and 
battlements, and* all the gay and gorgeous scene, her heart, 
imaccuatomed to such splendour, sank as if it died within her, 
and for a moment she asked herself, what she had offered up 
to Leicester to deserve to become the partner of this prinody 
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splendour. But her pride iOhd generous spirit resisted the 
whisper which bade her despair.' ^ . 

“ I have given him," she said, “ all that vomnu has to give. 
Name and fame, heart and Ji^J-ud, have I given th^ Lord of all 
this magnificence, at the altar, and England’s Queen could give 
him fttV’inore. He is my husband—I am his wife—Whom God 
hath joined, man cannot simder. I will be bold in claiming 
my right; even the bolder, that I come thus unexpected, and 
thus forlorn. I know my noble Dudley well! He will ^)e 
something impatient at my disobeying him, but Amy will weep, 
and Dudley will forgive her." 

These meditations were interrupted by a cry of surprise 
from her guide Wayland, who suddenly felt hunself grasped 
firmly round .tho bo(fy by a pair of long thin black arms, belong¬ 
ing to some one who had dropped himself out of an oak-tree 
upon the croup of his borso, amidst the shouts of laughter 
which burst from the sentinels. 

“This must be the devil, or Flibbertigibbet again I” said 
Wayland, after a vain struggle to disengage himself, and 
unhorse the urchin who clung to him • “Do Kenilworth oaks 
bear such aconisi?” 

“ In sooth do they*, Master Wayland," said his unexpected 
adjunct, “and many others, too hard for you to cnick, for as 
old as you are, without my teaching you. How would you 
l)ave passed the pursuivant at the upper gate yonder, had not 
I warned him our principal juggler was to follow us 1 and here 
have I waiter! for you, havjng clambered up into the tree from 
tlie top of the wain, and I suppose they, are all mad for want 
of me by this time." 

“ Nay, then, thou art n limb of the devil in good earnest,” 
said Wayland, “ I give thee way, good imp, and will wak by 
thy connsel j only, as thou art pow'erful, be m^-Tciftil." 

As he spoke, they approach^ a strong tower, at Jthe south 
extremity of the long bridge wo haye mentioned, which served 
to protect the outer gateway of the Castle of Kenilworth. 

Under suc-h disastrous circumstances, and in such singular 
company, did tho unfortunate Countess "of Leicester approach, 
for the tot time, the magnificent abode of her almost princely 
husband. * <, ‘ 

* Note H. Amy Robsart at Kenilworth. 
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• OFAPtER TWENTY-SIXTH. 

• * 

Snwg .—Have you the lion’s part written ? pray, if it be, give it me, 
for I am slow of study. 

Quince .—You may do it extempore, for it is nothiiif^ but roaring. 

MiDsaMMER-Nrom’s Dukam 

When tbe Countess of Leicester arrived at tlie outer gate of 
the Castle of^iCenilworth, she found the tower, beneath wKich 
its ampde portal arch opened!, guard(\l in a singular maimer. 
Upon the battlements were placed gigantic,warders, with clubs, 
battle-axes, and other implements of ancient warfare, designed 
to represent the soldiers of King Artlnir; those primitive 
Britons, by Vhom, according'to romantic traditiou, the Castle 
had been first tenmited, though history carried back its antiquity 
only to the times of the Heptarchy. Some of these tremendous 
figures were real men, dressed up with vizards and buskins; 
others were mere pageants composed of pasteboard and buckram, 
which, viewed from beneath, and mingled with those that were 
real, formed a sufficiently striking representation of what was 
iuf ended. But the gigantic porter wlfo waited at the gate 
beneath, and actually discharged the duties of warder, owed 
ndne of his terrors to fictitious means. He was a man whose 
huge stature, thewes, sinews, and bulk in jiroportion, would 
have enabled him to enact Colhrand, Ascapart, or any other 
giant of romance, without raising himself nearer to heaven even 
by the altitude of a cjiopin.* The legs and kuees of this sou of 
Ar^ajc were bare, as weje his arms from a span below the 
shoulder; but his feet were defended with sandals, fastene<l 
with crotis straps of scarlet leather, studded with brazen knobs. 
A close jerkin qf scarlet velvet, looped with gold, with short 
breecheS pf tha same, covered bit body and part of his limbs; 
and he wore on his shoulders, instead of a cloak, the skin of a 

• * [The old traveller Coryat, in his amnsing work called Crudities^ 1611, 
Bays the,chopin ‘Ms a thing so common*in Venice, that xio wouian what- 
iwever goeth,without it, lither in her house^r abroad; a thing made of 
wood, and covered*with leather of sundry colors, some with white, some 
redde, some yellow.* It is galled a Chapiney, which they weare under their 
shoes, Tliere are many of these Chapineys of a grelt height, even half 
a yard high, which maketb many of Iheir women that are very short seemn 
much taller than the tallest women we have in England”! 
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black bear. The head of this Yormidable person was uncovered^ 
except by his shaggy black ha'ir, which descended oi]^ either 
side around features of that.huge, luiS^pish, add heaw^^ cast, 
which are often annexed tp'men of very imcomihon sixe, and 
which, notwithstanding some distinguished exceptions, have 
created general prejudice against giantKS, as being a dull and 
suUoii kind of persons. This tremendous warder was appro¬ 
priately armed with a heavy club spiked with steel. In fine, 
he represented excellently one of those giants of popular 
romance, who figure in every fairy tale, or leglyid of knight- 
errantly. 

The demeanour of this modem Titan, when Wayland Smith 
bent his attention to him, had in it something arguing much 
mental embjirrassmcnt and vexation; for sometimes ho sat 
ilown for an distant on a massive styue bench, which seemed 
placed for his accommodation beside the gateway, and then 
ever and anon he started up scratching his huge head, and 
striding to and fro ou his post, like one under a fit of impa¬ 
tience and anxiety. It W'as while the porter was pacing before 
the gate in this agitated manner, that Wayland, modestly, yet 
as a matter of«course (not, however, without some mental 
misgiving), was about*to pas& him, and enter the portal arch. 
The porter, however, stopped his progress, bidding him, in a 
thundering voic^, “Stand back!” and enforcing,his injunction 
by heaving up his steel-shod mace, and diishing it on the 
ground before Wayland’s horse's nose with such vehemence, 
that the pavement flashed jSre, and the archway rang to the 
clamour. Wayland, availing himself of .Dickie’s hints, began 
to state that he belonged to a band of performers to which his 
presence was indispensable,—that he had been accidentally 
detained behind,—and much to the same purpose. 'But‘the 
warden was inexorable, and kept mi^dteringv and* murmuring 
something betwixt his teeth, Vhich Wayland ccwld njfake little 
of; and addressing lietwixt while^a refusal of admittance, 
couched in language twhich was but too intelligible. A speci¬ 
men of his speech might jpin thus:—“What, how now, my 
masters T’ (to himself)-7-“ Here’s a stir—here’s a coil.”—-(Then 
to Wayland)—“You are a loitering knave, a^id shall have no 
entrance.”—(Again to himself)—“Heie’s a throng^here’s a 
thrusting.—I shall never get •'through with it—Here’s a— 
humph—ha”—(To Wayland)—“Back from the'gate, or I’ll 
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break the pate of thee”—(Once taore to himself)—“ Here's a— 
uo;—'I shall never get through *11.” 

“ Sfiand stiU,” whisjfcred Flib^tigibbet into Wayland’s ear, 
“I know where Ihe shoes pinches^ and will tame him in an 
instant.” 

He dropi)ed down from the horse, and skipping uj^ip the 
porter, plucked him by the tail of the bear-skin, so as to induce 
him to decline his huge head, and whispered something in his 
ear. Not at the command of the lord of some Eastern talisman 
did ever Afrij^e change his horrid frown into a look of smootli 
submission, more suddenly than the gigantic porter of Kenil¬ 
worth relaxed the terrors of his looks, at t(he iiistant Flibberti¬ 
gibbet’s whisper reache^l his ears. He iiuug his club upon tlu 
ground, and caught up Dickie Sludge, raising him to such a 
distance froA the earth, as might have proved perilous had lie 
chanced to let him slip. * 

“ It is even so,” he said, with a thundering sound of exult¬ 
ation—“ it is even so, my little dandieprat—-But who the devil 
could teach it thee ?” 

“ Do not thou care about that,” said Flibbertigibbet; “ but,” 

-he looked at Wayland and the lady, an^ then sunk what 

lie had to say in a whisper, which needed not be a loud one, os 
the giapt held him for his convenience close to his ear. The 
p&rter then gave Dickie a warm caress, and set him on the 
ground with *the same care which a careful housewife uses in 
replacing a cracked china-cup upon her mantelpiece, calling 
out at the same time to Wayland and the lady, “ In with you 
—in with you—amj take heed hW you come too late another 
d^^when I chance to b^porter.” 

“ Ay, ay, in with you,” added Flibbertigibbet; “ I must stay 
a ffhort .space with my honest Philistine, my Goliath of Gath 
here; but i will be wjth you anon, and at the bottom of all 
your s^^ets, were they as deep s«id dark as tire castle dungeon.” 
• “ I do believe thou wouldst,” said Wayland; “ but I trust the 
secret will be soon out ot^iy keeping, and fken I shall care the 
loss whether thou or any one knows it.” 

They ngw ci’ossed* the entrance-tower, wMch obtained the 
name of the Gifllery Tower from the following circumstance:— 
The whole hri^e, extending from tho entrance to another 
tower on the opposite side of the lake, called Mortimer's Tower, 
was so disposed as to make a spacious tilt-yard about one 
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hundred and thirty yards in lefigth, and ten in breadth, strewed 
with the finest sand, and defcndwl on either side by strong and 
high palisades. The broad and fair g&llery. dewtined for the 
ladies who were to witness the feats of cliivalry •pre^sented on 
this area, was erected oji the northern side of the outer tower, 
to wl,H:eh it gave name. Our travellers passed slowly along the 
bridge or tilt-yard, and arrived at Mortimer's Tower, at its 
farthest extremity, through which the approach led into the 
outer, or base court of the Castle. Mortimer’s Tower bore mi 
its front the scutcheon of the Earl of March,' whose daring 
ambition overthrew the throne of Edward II. and aspired to 
share his power witli the “ She-wolf of France,” to whom the 
unhappy monarch was wedded. The gate, which opened under 
this ominous memorial, was guaixled by many warders in rich 
liveries; but" they offered no opposition to the entrance of the 
Countess and her guide, who, having passed by license of the 
principal porter at the Gallery Tower, were not, it may be sup¬ 
posed, liable to interruption from his deputies. They entered 
ai;cordingly, in silence, the great outward court of the Castle, 
having then full before them that vast and lordly pile, with all 
its stately towei*?, each gate open, as if in sign of unlimited 
hospitality, and the r.partments filled with noble guests of 
every degree, besides dependants, retainers, domestics of every 
description, and all the appendages and promoters of mirth 
and revelry. 

Amid this stately and busy scene, Wayland halted his horse, 
and looked upon the lady, ^ if waiting her commands what 
was next to be done, since they had safely reached the place of 
destination. As she remained silent, Wayland, after waiting a 
nmiute or two, ventured to ask her, in direct terms, what were 
her next commands. She raised her hand to her forehead, as 
if in the act of collecting her thoughts and resolution, while 
she answered him in a low %nd suppressed mce, _hke the 
murmurs of one who speaks in a dream—“Commands? I 
may indeed claim right to command, but who is there will 
obey me ?” 

Then suddenly raising her head, like erne who had formed a 
decisive resolution, she addressed a gaily dressed domestic, who 
was crossing the court with importance and biistle in his coun¬ 
tenance.—“Stop, sir,” she said, “I desire to speak with the 
Earl of Leiceatei-.” 
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“With whom, an it please jouf said the man, surprised at 
the demand; and then, looking upon the mean equipage of her 
who used tov^ ards hih/such a tope of authority, he added, with 
insolence, “Why* what Bess of Bedlam is this, would ask to 
see my lord on such a day as the present?” 

“Friend,” said the Coimtess, “be not insolent—my.^;ismes8 
with the Earl is most urgent.” 

“You must get some one else to do it, were it thrice as 
ujgent,” said the fellow,—“ I should summon my lord from* tlie 
Queen’s royal presence to do “^our business, sliould I?—I were 
liked to be thanked with a horse-whip. I marvel our old porter 
took not measure of such ware with his club, instead of giving 
them passage; but his brain is addled with getting his speech 
by heart.” 

Two or three persons stopped, attracted by tlie fleering way 
in which the serviug-rnau expressed himself; and Wayland, 
alarmed both for himself and the lady, hastily addressed him¬ 
self to one who appeared the most civil, and, thrusting a piece 
of money into his hand, held a moment’s counsel with him, on 
the subject of finding a place of temporary retreat for the lady. 
The person to whom he spoke, being one ip some authority, 
rebuked the others for their ir^ivility:; and commanding one 
fellow Jo take core of the strangers’ horses, ho desired them to 
tbllow him. The Countess retained presence of mind sufficient 
to see that it’wiis absolutely necessary she should comply with 
liis request; aud, leaving the rude lackeys and grooms to crack 
their brutal jests about liglit hea<is, light heels, and so forth, 
Wayland and she followed in sUence the deputy-usher, who 
undertook to be their conductor. 

* ¥hey entered the inner court of the Castle by the great gate¬ 
way, which extended betwixt the principal keep, or Donjon, 
called Ca‘Svir’8 Tower, and a stately building which passed by 
the naihe of King Henry's Lodging, aud were thus placed in 
jthe centre of the noble pile, which presented on its different 
fronts magnificent specimens of every species of castellated 
Architecture, from the Conquest to the reign of Elizabeth, witli 
the ap'hrogriate style and omamenis of each. 

Across this inner court also they were conducted by their 
guide to a small but strong tower occupying the north-east 
angle of the building, adjacent to the great h^l, and filling up 
a space betwixt the immense range of kitchens and the end of 
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the great hall itself. The lower part of this tower waa occupied 
by some of the household officers -of Leicester, owing to its con¬ 
venient vicinity to the places vfhero theif'^duty lay; but pi the 
upper storey, which was reacjit^d by a narrow winding stair, was 
a .small octangular chamber, which, in the groat demand for 
lodgii)^, had been on the present occasion fitted up for the 
reception of guests, though generally said to have been used as 
a jjlace of confinement for some unhappy person who had been 
there murdered. Tradition called this prisoner Mervyn, and 
transferred his name to the tower. That it had hften used as a 
prison was not improbable; for the floor of each storey was 
arched, the walls of,tremendous thickness, while the space of 
tlie chamber did not exceed fifteen feet in diameter. The 
window, however, was pleasant, though naiTow, and com¬ 
manded a d^ii»htful view of what was called thfe Pleasance; 
a space of ground enclosed and decorated with arches, trophies, 
statues, fountains, and other architectural monuments, which 
formed one access from the castle itself into the garden. There 
was a bed in the apartment, and other preparations for the 
receptiou of a guest, to which the Countess paid but slight 
attention, her notice being instantly arrested by the sight of 
writing materials placed on the table (not very commonly to 
be found in the bed-rooms of those days), which instantly sug¬ 
gested the idea of writing to Leicester, and remaining private 
until she had received his answer. 

The deputy-usher having introduced them into this commo¬ 
dious apartment, courteously asked Wayland, whose generosity 
ho had experienced, whether 'he could do anything farther for 
his service. Upon receiving a gentle.hint, that some refresh¬ 
ment would not be unacceptable, he presently conveyM the 
smith to the buttery-hatch, where dressed provisions of.all sotts 
were <U8tributed, with hospitable profusion, to all who asked for 
them. Wayland was readily Supplied with some lig^if provi¬ 
sions, such as he thought would best suit the faded appetite of 
the la<ly, and did not.omit the opportunity of himself making 
a hasty but hearty meal on^more substantial fare. He then 
returned tn the apartment in the turret,* where he /ouhd the 
Countess, who had finished her letter to Leicester; and, in lieu 
of a seal and silken thread, had secured it with a traid of her own 
beautiful tresses, fastened by what is called a true-love knot. 

“ Good friend," said she to Wayland, “ whom God hath sent 
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to aid me at my utmost need,*I do beseech thee, as the last 
trpuble you shall take for an •unfortunate lady, to deliver this 
letter to the noble Eaft of Leicester. Be it received as it may,” 
she said, wkh features agitated betwixt hope and fear, “ thou, 
•good fellow, shalt have no more cumber with me. But I hope 
the best; and if ever lady made a poor man rich, tW>iit hast 
surely deserved it at my hand, should my happy days ever come 
round again. Give it, I pray you, into Lord Leicester's own 
hand, and mark how he looks on receiving it.” 

Waylaud, .«n his part, readily undertook the commission, 
but anxiously prayed the lady, in his turn, to partake of some 
refreshment; in which he at length prevailed, more througli 
importunity, and her desire to see him begone on his errand, 
than from any inclination the Countess felt to comply with his 
request Hb then left her, advising her to lock her door on the 
inside, and not to stir from her little apartment—and went to 
seek an opportunity of discharging her errand, as well as of 
carrying into effect a purpose of his own, which circumstances 
had induced him to form. 

In fact, from the conduct of the lady during the journey— 
her long fits of profound silence—the irrescJiution and uncer¬ 
tainty which seemed to pervade^ all hsr movements, and the 
(ibviou^ incapacity of thinking and acting for herself, under 
\V 5 iich she seemed to labour, Way land had formed tlie not 
improbahle opinion, that the difficulties of her situation had in 
some degree alfected her understanding. 

When she had escaped from th| seclusion of Cumnor Place, 
and the dangers to -v^ioh she was there exposed, it would have 
se^ljjjed her most ration^ course to retire to her father’s, or 
elsewhere, at a distance from the power of those by whom these 
dmlgers had been created. When, instead of doing so, she 
demanded b^ conveyed to Kenilworth, Wayland had been 
only ablp to account for her citoduct, by supposing that she 
meant to put herself un^er the tutelage of Tressilian, and bj 
appeal to the protection of the Queen. * But now, instead of 
f^lowing this natural course, she i^itrusted him with a letter to 
Leicester, fhe patron «of Varney, and within whose jurisdiction 
at least, if not under his express authority, all the evils she had 
already suffered were inflicted upon her. Thv? seemed an mi- 
sofe and even a desperate measure, and Wayland felt anxiety 
for his own. safety, as well as that of the lady, should he execute 
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her commission before he had-secured the advice and coimto- 
nance of a protector. He thercsfore resolved, before delj.veiiiig 
the letter to Leicester, that hq 'would s^ek out Tressilij^n, and 
communicate to him the arrjval of the lady at Kenilworth, and 
thus at once rid himself of all farther responsibility, and devolve 
the tsK.1: of guiding and protecting this unfortunate lady upon 
the patron who had at first employed him in her service. 

He will be a better judge than I am,” said Wayland, 
“ whetlier she is to be gratified in this humour of appeal to my 
Ijord of Leicester, which seems like an act of insanity; and, 
therefore, I will turn the matter over on his hands, deliver him 
the letter, receive wjiat they list to give me by way of guerdon, 
and then show the Castle of Kenilworth a pair of light heels ; 
for, after the work I have been engaged in, it will be, I fear, 
neither a safe ♦nor wholesome place of residence; and I would 
rather shoe colts on the coldest common in England than share 
in their gayest revels.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

In ray time I have seen a boy do wonders. 

Ilobin, the red tinker, had a boy, 

Would ha’ run through a cat-hole. 

Thk Coxcomb. 

Amid the universal bustle which filledj the Castle and its 
environs, it was no e.isy matter to fin^^out any individual 
Wayland was still less likely to light upon Tressiliau, whom he 
sought so anxiously, because, sensible of the danger of attract¬ 
ing attention, in the circumstances in which be was placed, he 
dared not make general inqukies among the ristaineys or do¬ 
mestics of Leicester. He learned, however, by indirect questions, 
that, in all probability, Tressilian must have been one of a large 
jiarty of gentlemen in attendance on the Earl of Sussex, who 
had accompanied their patron that moiniug to H^^euUworth, 
when Leicester had received them with marks of the most 
formal respect and distinction. He fasther learned, that both 
Earls, with their followers, and many other nobles, knights, and 
gentlomerr, had taken horse, and gone towards Warwick several 
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hours since, for the purpose of* escorting the Queen to Kenil¬ 
worth. • 

He? Majesty’s arrifal, like other great events, was delayed 
froniTiour to hour; and it was how announced by a breathless 
•post, that her Majesty being detained by her gracious desire to 
receive the homage of her lieges who had thronged-tst wait 
ui)on her at Warwick, it would be the hour of twilight ere she 
entered the Castle. The intelligence releJised for a time those 
wlio were upon duty, in the immediate expectation of the 
Queen’s appearance, and ready to play their part in the solem¬ 
nities with wliich it was to be accompanied, and Way land, 
seeing several horsemen enter the Castle, ^^as not without hopes 
that Tressiliaii might be of the number. That he might not 
lose an opportunity of meeting his patron in the event of this 
being the ca&c, Wayland placed himself in the b «se-court of the 
Castle, near Mortimer’s Tower, and watched every ojic whe 
went or came by the bridge, the extremity of which was pro¬ 
tected by that building. Thus stationed, nobody could enter 
or leave the Castle without his observation, and most anxiously 
did he study the garb and countenance of every horseman, as, 
passing from under the opposite Gallery Tjower, they paced 
slowly, or curveted, along the 4ilt'yand, and approached the 
cutrancp of the base-court. 

* But while Wayland gazed thus eagerly to discover him whom 
he saw not, lie was pulled by the sleeve by one by whom he 
himself would not willingly have been seen. 

This was Dickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, who, like the im]) 
whose name he hore^and whom h^ had been accoutred in order 
tojresemble, seemed to 1^ ever at the ear of those who thought 
leasi of him. Whatever were Wayland’s iutemal feelings, he 
judged it necessary to express pleasure at their unexpected 
meeting. , 

“HgP! is it, thou, my minifcin—my miller’s thumb—my 
prince of Cacodeinons—my little mouse I” 

‘‘Ay,” said Dickie, “tne mouse which, gnawed asunder the 
tdils, just when the lion who was caught in them began to look 
wonderfully like an 

“ Why, thou little hop-the-gutter,' thou art as sharp as 
vinegar this afternoon L But tell me, how di^st thou come off 
with yonder jolterheaded giant, whom I had ieft thee with ?— 
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I was afraid he would have stiipped thy clothes, and so swal¬ 
lowed thee, as men peel and e^it a? roasted chestnut.” 

Had he done so,” replied the boy, he would have had 
more hrains in his guts than* ever he had in his noddle. But 
the giant is a courteous monster, and more grateful than many 
other whom I have helped at a pinch, Master Wayland 
Smith.” 

“ Beshrew me, Flibbertigibbet,” replied Wayland, “ but thou 
art sharper th^ a Sheffield whittle ! I would I knew by what 
charm you muzzled yonder old bear.” j 

“Ay, that is in your own manner,” answered Dickie; “you 
think fine speeches will pass muster instead of good-will. How¬ 
ever, as to this honest porter, you must know, that when we 
presented ourselves et the gate yonder, his brain was over¬ 
burdened with- a speech that had been penned for him, and 
which proved rather an ovennatch for his gigantic faculties. 
Now this same pithy oration had been indited, like sundry others, 
by ray leamexl magister, Erasmus Holiday, so I had heard it 
often enough to remember every line. As soon as I heard 
liira blundering and floundering like a fish upon dry land, 
through the first, verse, and perceived him at a stand, I knew 
where the shoe pinclu^, an(i helped him to the next word, 
wln.ra he caught me up in an ecstasy, even as you saw but now. 
I promised, as the price of your admission, to hide me imder his 
bearish gaberdine, and prompt him in the hour of need. I have 
just now been getting some food m the Castle, and am about to 
return to him.” 

“That’s right—that’s right, my dear Dickie,” replied Way- 
land; “liaste thee., for Heaven’s sake 1 else the poor giant ^will 
be utterly disconsolate for want of Kis dwarfish auxiliary— 
Away with thee, Dickie ! ” 

“Ay, ay 1” answered the boy—“Away with Dickie, when 
we have got what good of hini we can.—You will uotiet me 
know the story of this lady, then, who is as much sister of thine 
fts I am T' 

“ "Why, what good would it do thee, thou silly elf?” said 
Wayland. " * 

“ Oh, stand ye on these terms?” said the boy; “well, I care 
not greatly about the matter,—only, I never smell out a secret, 
but I try to be either at the right or the wrong end of it, and 
so good evening to ye.” 
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“ Nay, but, Duikie," said Wayland, who knew the boy’s rest* 
less and intriguing disposition 4;oo well not to fear his enmity— 
“ my deair Dickie—part nqt with old friends so shortly! 
—thou shall*know all I know of tlje lady one day.” 

• “ Ay said Dickie; “and that day may prove a nigh one. 
Fare-thee-well, Wayland—I will to tny large-limbed friead^ who, 
if ho have not so sharp a wit as some folk, is at least more 
grateful for the service which other folk render him. And so 
again, good evening to ye.” 

So saying, ,ke cast a somersault through the gateway, and, 
lighting on the bridge, ran vfith the extraordinary agility, which 
was one of his distinguishing attributes, i-owards the Gallery 
Tower, and was out of sight in an instant. 

“I would to God 1 were safe out of*this C|»stle again I” 
prayed Wayland, internally ; “ for now that tifis mischievous 
imp has put his finger in the pie, it cannot but prove a mes.s 
fit for the devil’s eating. I would to Heaven Master Tressiliua 
would appear ! ” 

Tressiliau, whom he was thus anxiously expecting iu one 
direction, had returned to Kenilworth by another access. It 
was indeed true, as Wayland had conjectufcd, that, in the 
earlier part of the day, be had accompanied the Earls on their 
cavalcade towards Warwick, not without hope that he might 
iu* that town hear some tidings of his emissary. Being disap¬ 
pointed in this expectation, and observing Varney amongst 
Leice-steFs attendants, seeming as if he had some puqjose of 
advancing to and addressing him^he conceived, in the present 
circumstances, it was.wisest to avoid the interview. He, there¬ 
fore^ left the presence-cljamber when the High-Sheriff of the 
county was in the very midst of his dutiful address to her 
MajTjsty ; and, mounting his horse, rode back to Kenilworth, 
by a remold and circuitous road, and entered the castle by a 
small saUy-por* in the western Vaff, at which he was readily 
admitted, as one of the foy^wors of the Earl of Sussex, towards 
whom Leicester had commanded the utanost courtesy to lie 
exercised. It was thus that he ijiet not Wayland, who was 
impatientljt watching ffiis arrival, aud whom he himself would 
have been, at le^st, equally desirous to see. 

Having delivered his horse to the charge of Jiis attendant, he 
walked for a space in the Pleasance and in the garden, rather 
to indulge in comparative solitude his own reflections than to 
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adinire those singular beautiegf of nature and art which the 
magnificence of Leicester had there assembled. The greater 
part of the persons of condition had 16 ft the Castle Ibr the 
present, to form part of tho Earl’s cavalcade; -others, who 
remained behind, were on the battlements, outer walls, and 
towers, 3ager to view the splendid spectacle of the royal entry. 
The garden, therefore, while every other part of the Castle re¬ 
sounded with the human voice, was silent, but for the whis¬ 
pering of the leaves, the emulous warbling of the tenants of a 
large aviary, with their happier companions v:ho remained 
denizens of the free air, and the plashing of the fountains, 
which, forced into the air from sculptures of fantastic and 
grotesque forms, fell down with ceaseless sound into the great 
basins of Italian marble. 

The melanchDly thoughts of Tressilian cast a gloomy shade 
on all the objects with which he was surroimded. He com¬ 
pared the magnificent scenes which he here traversed, with the 
deep woodland and wild moorland which surrounded Lidcote 
Hall, and the image of Amy liobsart glided like a phantom 
through every landscape which his imagination summoned up. 
JN’othing is perhaps more dangerous to the future happiness of 
men of deep thought and retired habits, than the entertaining 
an early, long, and unfortunate attachment. It frequently 
sinks so deep into the mind, that it becomes their dream By 
night and their vision by day —mixes itself with every source 
of interest and enjoyment; and when blighted and withered 
by final disajrpointineiit, it seems as if the springs of the heart 
were dried up along with it. This aching of the heart, this 
languishing after a shadow which has lost all the gaiety of its 
colouring, this dwelling on the rememDrance of a dream from 
which we have been long roughly awakened, is the weakness of 
a gentle and generous heart, and it was that of TresSiliart 

He himself at length bectfine sensible of the necessity of 
forcing other objects upon his mind: and for this piurpose he 
loft the Pleasance, ir order to mingle with the noisy crowd 
upon the walls, and view the pre}3aration for the pageants. 
But as he left the garden, and heard th.e busy hum mixed with 
music and laughter, w£ich floated ai-ound him, he felt an 
uncontrollable reluctance to mix with society, whose feelings 
were in a tone so different from his own, and resolved, instead 
of doing so, to retire to the chamber assigned him, and employ 
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hiiTifjelf in stinly niitil Ihc tolling of the grca,t castle-bell should 
jinuounce the arrival of Elizabeth. 

I'rg^silian crossed dfccordingly, by the passage betwixt the 
immense ran^ of kitchens and thb,great liall, and ascended to 
rile tliird storey of Mervyn’s Tower, and apjdying himself to 
tlie door of the small apartment which had been allotted to 
him, wjis Burprised to find it was locked. He then recollected 
that the dep\ity-chamberlain had given him a master-key, 
advising him, in the present confused state of the Castle, .to 
keep his door.as much shut a.s possible. He applied this key 
to the loi^k, the bolt revoh^ed, ho entered, and in the same 
instant saw a female form seated in the apartment, and recog¬ 
nised that form to be Arny Robsart. His first idea was, that 
a lieated imagination had raised the image on wlych it doted 
into visible existence; his second, that he bchelcTau ai)parition 
—the third and abiding conviction, that it w?vS Amy herself, 
])aler, in<ieed, and thinner than in the days of heedless happi¬ 
ness, when she possessed the form and line of a wood-nymph, 
witli the, lieauty of a sylph; but still Amy, unequalled in love¬ 
liness by aught which had ever visited his eyes. 

The astonishment of the Countess was scared less than that 
of Tressilian, although it was of ^iorter*duration, because she 
had heaial from Wayland that he was in the Castle. She hail 
stafted up on his first entrance, and now stood facing him, the 
paleneas of her cheeks having given way to a deep blush. 

“ Tressilian,” she said at length, “ why come you here?” 

“Nay, why come you here, Amy” rcturaed Tressilian, “un¬ 
less it be at length to glaipi that aid, ivliich, as far jxs one inan’s 
heartland arm can extend^shall instantly bo Tendered to yon?” 

was silent a moment, and then answered in a sorrowfiil, 
rather than an angry tone, — “ I require no aid, Tressilian, and 
would rathei*‘be figured than benefited by any which your kind¬ 
ness can *qpfer me. Believe me, ]i*am near one whom law and 
love oblige to protect me.” ^ 

“ The villain, then, hath done you the* poor justice which 
remained in his power,” said Tressiljan ; “ and I behold before 
me the wifejsf Varney ?” , 

“ The wife of "^arney !” she replied, with all the emphasis of 
scorn; “with what base name, sir, does you» boldne,ss stig¬ 
matise the—Hie-^the”—She hesitated, dropj^d her tone of 
scorn, looked»down, and was confiised and silent, for she recol- 
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lected wliat fatal consequent;esanight attend her completing the 
sentence with “ the Oouiitess yf Leicester,” which were the 
words that had naturally suggested their selves. ^It wouid have 
been a betrayal of the secret, lOii mLicIi her husband had assured 
her that his fortunes depended, to Tressilian, to Sussex, to the 
Queen, and to the whole assembled court. “ Never,” she 
thouglit, “ will I break my promised silence. I will submit to 
every suspicion rather than that.” 

The tears rose to her eyes, as she stood silent before Tressi- 
liau, while, looking on her with mingled grief and pity, he 
said, “ Alas ! Amy, your eyes centradict your iougue. That 
spcahs of a protector, willing and able to watch over you ; but 
these tell me you are ruined, and deserted by the wretch to 
whom you have attached yourself,” 

“ She looked on him with eyes in which anger sparkled 
through her tears, but only repeated the word “wretch !” w'ith 
a scornful emphasis. 

“ Yes, wretch /” said Tressilian ; “for were he aught better, 
why are you here, and alone in my apartment ] why was not 
fitting provision made for your honourable reception V 

“ In your apartment ?” repeated Amy ; “ in y&ur apartment 1 
It shall instantly be /elieve,'! of my presence.” She hastened 
towards the door; but the sad recollection of her deseifted state 
at once pre.ssed on her mind, and. pausing on the threshold, she 
added, in a tone unutterably pathetic, “ Alas ! 1 had forgot—I 
know not where to go ”- 

“ I see—I see it all,” said Tressilian, springing to her side, 
and leading her back to the seat, on wlji(;h she sunk down— 
“You do need aid—you do need protection, though you will 
not own it •, and you shall not ueed^ it long. Leaning on my 
arm, as the representative of your excellent and broken-hearted 
father, on the very threshold of the Castle-gajbe, ysu shall meet 
Elizabeth j and the first deed she shall do in tl\,e halls of Kenil¬ 
worth shall be an act of justice to her sex and her subjects. 
Strong in my good cause, and in tHe Queen’s justice, the power 
of her minion shall not shake my resolution. I will instalitly 
seek 

“ Not for all that is under heaven !” said the Comitess, much 
alarmed, and feeling the absolute necessity of obtaining time, 
at least, for consideration. “ Tressilian, you were wont to be 
generous—Grant me one request, and believe, if it^be your w Lab 
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to save me from misery, and fwm mailness, you will do more 
by making me the promise I :isJc fjl you, than Klizabetli can do 
for me*vith ali her ]XJ\»er.” 

‘‘ /(sk me ^inytliing for which -you can allege rejison,” said 
Tressiliaii ; “ but demand not of me ”- 

“Oh, limit not your boon, dear Edmund !” exclaimed the 
Countess—you once loved that I should call you so—Limit 
not your boon to reason ! for ray case is all madness, and frenzy 
must guide the counsels which alone can aid me.” 

“ If yon spttak thus wildly,” said Trcssilian. astonishment 
again overpowering both his grief and liis rtssolution, I must 
Ijelieve you indeed incapable of thinking or ^jeting for yourself.” 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed, sinking on one knee before him, 
“ I am not mad—I am but a creature uautterablv miserable, 
and, from cii*Cumstances the most singular, dra^^ged on to a 
precipice by the arm of him who thinks he is keeping me from 
it—even by yours, Tressilian—by yours, whom I have honoured, 
respected—all but loved—and yet loved, too—loved, too, Tres¬ 
silian—though not as you wished to be.” 

There was an energy—a self-possession — an abandonment in 
her voice and manner—a total resignation trf herself to liis 
generosity, which, together with the kinduess of her expressions 
to’ himsejf, moved him deeply. He raised her, and in broken 
accents entreated her to be comforted. 

“ I cannot,”* she said, “ I will not be comforted, till you 
grant me my request! I will speak as plainly as I dare—I am 
now awaiting the commands of one who has a right to issue 
them—The inteiferen^se of a third^person—of you in especial, 
Tre^ilian, will be ruin—utter niin to me. Wait but four-and- 
twenty hours, and it maf be that the poor Amy may have the 
means to show that she values, and can rew^ard, your disinte¬ 
rested friendlihip-T-that she is happy herself, and has the means 
to make *5011 so.—It is surely woAh your patience, for so short 

a .space V 

*■ 

Tressilian paused, and weighing in his mind the various 
probabilities which might render a^violent interference on his 
part more prejudicial than advantageous lioth to the happiness 
and reputation of Amy, considering also that she was witliin 
the walls of Kenilworth, and could suffer no in a cfistle 

honoured with the Queen’s residence, and tilled wdth her guards 
and attendants,—he conceived, upon the whole, that he might 
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render her more evil than gnotl service, by intruding upon her 
his appeal to Elizabeth in her behalf. He expressed his reso¬ 
lution cautiously, however, ch^ubtijjg nt^turally whether,. \.my’s 
hopes of extricating herself.IVom her difficulties rested on any- 
tliiiig stronger than a blinded attachment to Varney, whom he 
siip]iosed to be lier seducer. 

“ Amy,” ho said, while he fixed his sad and expressive eyes 
on hers, which, in her e(‘-stasy of doubt, terror, atid perplexity, 
she casf- up towards him, “ I have ever remarked, that when 
otlitTS called thee girlish and wilful, there hiy under that 
external semblance of youthful “ and self-willed folly, deep 
feeling and strong sense. In this I will confide, trusting your 
own fate in your own hands for the space of twenty-four hours, 
without my,interference by word or act.” 

“Do you piomise me this, Tressilinu^” said Ihe Countess. 
“Is it possible you can yet repose so much coufifio.nce in niel 
Do you promise, as you are a gentleman and a man of honour, 
to intnide in my matters, neither by speech nor a<'tiou, what¬ 
ever you may sec or hear that seems to you to demand youf 
interference ?—Will you so far trust me?” 

“I will, upominy lionour,” said Tressilian ; “but when that 
space is expired”-* “ 

“When that space is expired,” she said, interrupting him, 
“you are free to act as your judgment shall determine.” 

“Is there nought besides which I can do for you, Amy?” 
said Tressilian. 

“Nothing,” said she, “pave to leave me, — that is, if—I 
Idusli to acknowledge my helplessness by. asking it—if yon can 
spare me the use of this apartment ^_/or the next twenty-four 
boui's.” 

“This is most wonderful!” said Tressilian; “what hope or 
interest can you have in a cajstle, where yom canrfot command 
even an aimrtmerit?” 

“Argue not, but leave me,” sl^e said; and added, as he 
slowly ajul luiwillmgly retired, “ Generous Edmund! the time 
may come, when Amy may show ahe deserved thy noble at- 
Uichment.” 
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^tmPTER TWJ:!JTy-EIGHTn. 

What, man, ne’er lark a draught, when the full can 
Btands at thine elbow, and erave.s euipivinj^! — 

Nay, fear not me, for I have no delight 
To watch men’s vices, since I have inyuelf 
Of viitue nought to boast of, — I’m a striker. 

Would have the world strike with me, peU-niftll, all. 

.• PANn:^MONlQM 

• 

Tkessiuan, ill atraiige agitation of mind, ^had hardly .stopped 
(lowdi the fir.st two or tlireo step.s of the winding .staircase, when, 
greatly to hi.s .surprise aiul disjdeasure, ho, met Muhael Lain- 
hounie, wearing an impudent fainiliariiy of vi^^.go, for wliich 
Tio^ssilian felt mueli di.sfiosod to throw liiin duwn ,stains ; until 
lie rememhered the prejiidme wliieii Amy, the only ohjeet vf 
bis solicitude, was likely to receive from his engaging in any 
act ol“ violeni:e at that time, and in that ])lace. 

Ue tlierefore eonteuted himself with looking sternly u])on 
Ijambonme, as upon one whom he deemed uuivorthy of notice, 
and attempted to jiass him in his *v’ay devsm stairs, without any 
.sympton^ of recognition. But Lamhourne, w'ho, amidst tlie 
profusion of that day’s hosjiitality, had not failed to take a 
deep, though not an overpowering cup of sack, was not in the 
humour of humbling himself hefore any m.ati’s looks Be 
stopped Tressiliau U})on the staircase without the least hash ful¬ 
ness or emliaiTa-ssment^ and addre.ssfxl him a.s if he had been on 
kind and intimate terms; — “What, no grudge between us, I 
hope, upon old scores, ]V!Rister Tressiliari'J—nay, I am one w'lio 
remotnber former kindness rather than latter feud—I’ll eon- 
vLuec you that X. meant honestly and kindly, ay, and coudbit- 
ably by Jmu." . • 

,“I desire none of your intimacy/' said Tressiliau — “keep 
company with your mates,” , 

'‘Now, see how hasty ho is!” saM Lajubounie : “and how^ 
these gelitlo^s, that are*made questionless out of the porcelain 
clay of the earth, look clown upon poor Michael IjUiu bourne > 
You would take Master Tressiliau now for tho.most maiddike, 
modest, simpering squire of dames, that ever made love when 
umdlea were,long i’ the stuff—snuff, call you it?-'-Why, you 
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would play the samt on us, ]\ftister Tressiliau, and forget that 
oven now thou hast conunodityin thy very bedchumben to. the 
shame of my lord’s castle, ha,' ha! ha I*" Have 3 touch^'d you. 
Master Tressiliaii?” 

“ I know not what you mean,” said Tressilian, inferring; 
however, too surely, that this licentious ruffian must have been 
sensible of Amy’s presence in his ai)artment; “ but if,” he 
continued, “ thou art varlet of the chambers, and lackest a fee, 
there is one to leave mine unmolested.” 

Lambourne looked at the piece of gold, and.put it in his 
X)Ocket, saying—“ TsTow. I know not but you might have done 
more with me by (U kind word, than by this chiming rogue. 
But after all he jiays well that pays with gold-—and Mike 
Lambourne ,was never a make-bate, or a spoil-sport, or the like. 
E’en live niuBdet others live, that is niy motto—only, I would 
not let some folks cock their beaver at me neither, a.s if they 
were nuide of silver ore, and I of Dutch pewter. So if 1 keep 
your secret, Master Tre.ssiliaii, you may look sweet on me at 
least and were I to want a little backing oi countenance, 
being caught, as you see the best of us may be, in a sort of 
peccadillo—why; you owe it me—and so e’en make your 
chamber serve you alid that .same bii‘d in bower beside—it's 
all one to Mike Lambourne.” 

“ Make w'ay, sir,” said Tressilian, unable to bridle his indig¬ 
nation, “ you have had your fee.” 

“Urn!” said Lambourne, giving place, however, while he 
sulkily muttered between,, his teeth, repeating Tressilian’s 
Wol ds—“ Make way—and you have had* your fee—but it mat¬ 
ters not, I will spoil no sport, as I saifl before; I am no (ia,g in 
the manger—mind that.” 

He spoke louder and louder, as Tressilian, by whom he felt 
himself overawed, got farther and farther out' of hearii\g. 

“ I am no dog in the manger—hut I will not carry coals 
neither--mind that, my Master Tressilian; and I wDl have a 
peep at this w'ench, whora you have quartered so commodioqsly 
in your old haunted room-rafraid of ghosts, belike, an(J not too 
willing to sleep alone,. If I had done'this now in a strange 
lord’s castle, the word had been,—The porter’s lodge for the 
knave 1 and—Have liim flogged—trundle him down stairs like 
a turnip !—Ay, but your virtuous gentlemen take strange privi¬ 
leges over us, wlio are downright 6crvant.s of our senses. Well 
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—I have my Master Tressiliai^’a head under my belt by this 
lucky discoveiy, that is one thiug certaiu; and I will try to get 
a sighf of this,Lindabiiides of his, that is another ” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. 

Now fare-tliee well, luy master—if true service 
Be f^erdon’d with hard looks, e’en cut the tow-line, 

And let our barks across the pathless flood 
Hold different courses- 

Siy^PWBBCK. 

Tressilian walked into the outer yard [if the Castle, scarce 
knowing what to think of his late strange and unexpected 
interview with Amy Rohsart, and dubious if he had done well, 
being intrusted with the delegated authority of her father, to 
pass his word so solemnly to leave her to her own guidance for 
so many hours. Yet how could he have denied her request,— 
dependent as she had too probably rendered herself upon Var¬ 
ney'? Such was his natural reasoning. Th^ happiness of her 
future life might dei)eud upon liis no^ driving her to extre¬ 
mities, ^and since no authority of Tressilian’s could extricate 
liftr from the power of Varney, supposing he was to acknowledge 
Amy to be hft wife, what title had he to destroy the hope of 
domestic peace, which might yet remain to Iter, by setting 
enmity betwixt them? Tressilian resolved, therefore, scrupu¬ 
lously to observe his word pledged^ to Amy, both bewiuse it liad 
been given, and because, as ho stiH thought, while he cousidered 
and reconsidered that eltraordiuary interview, it could not with 
justice or propriety have been refused. 

In one respect, he had gained much towards securing effec¬ 
tual pfotectiou for this imhappjtand still licloved object of his 
jearly aifectian, Amy was no longer mewed up in a distant 
and solitary retreat, imddf the charge of persons of doubtful 
reputation. She was in the Castle of !^enilworth, within the 
verge *of |he Royal £!ourt for thS time, free from all risk of 
violence, and liable to be produced before Elizabeth on the first 
summons. These were cbcumstances whicdi could not but assist 
greatly the efforts which he might have occasion to use in her 
bohalfi 
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Wliile he was thus bdancing tlie advantages and perils 
which attended her unexpected presence in Kenilworth, Tres- 
silian was hastily and anxiously accotslied by Wayland, who, 
after ejaeuhitlng, “Thank God, yOur worship is foimd at*iast!” 
[)ro(*eeded, witli breathless caution, to pour into his ear the 
inlelligeuce that the latly had esi^ped Wn Oumnor Place. 

“ And is at present in this Castle,” said Tressilian ; “ I know 
it, and I have seen her-—Was it by her own choice she found 
refuge in my apfirtment P’ 

“No,” answered Wayland; “but I could thipk of no other 
way of safely bestowing her, and was but too happy to find a 
deputV'Usher who knew where you were quartered; —in jolly 
society truly, the bail on the one hand and the kitchen on tlio 
other'” 

this is no time for jesting,” answered Tressilian 

\ ^ * 

a-ruiv. 

I wot that but too well,” said the artist, “for I have felt 
thc;;e three ilays as if I had a halter round iny neck. This 
lady knows not her own mind—she will have none of your aid 
-“Commands you not to be named to her—and is about to put 
her.self into the hands of my Lord Leicester, I had never 
got her safe into your cliam^ier, had she known the owner of 
it.” 

“ Is it possible V said Tressilian. “ But she may have hopes 
the Earl will exert his infiuence in her favour ovdr his villanous 
dependant.” 

“ I know nothing of that,” said Wayland—“ but I believe, 
if she is to reconcile herself with either Leicester or Varney, 
the. side of the Castle of Kenilworth which will be safest for us 
will be the outside, from which we can'^festest fly away, ft” is 
not niy purpose to abide an instant after delivery of the letter 
to Leicester, which waits but your commands^ to find its way 
to him. See, here it is—but 50—a plague on it—I mifet have 
left it in my dog-hole, in the hay-loft yonder, where 1 am to 
sleep.” 

“ Death and fury !*’ .said Tressilian, transported beyond hfe 
usual patience; “thou hast*'not lost thajt on which m^ay de¬ 
pend a stake more impovtaut than a thousand sueti lives as 
thine V* 

“Lost it!” answered Wayland, readily; “that were a jest 
indeed ! No, sir, I have it carefully put up with myjiighteack, 
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^id some matters I have occasion to use—I will letch it in an 
instant.” , 

•“Bo so,” gaid Transilian; “ be faithful, and thou shalt be 
well •fbward^l. 'Hut if I have season to suspect thee, a dead 
dog were in better case than thou 

Way laud bowed, and took his leave with seeming confidence 
and alacrity; but, in fact, filled with the utmost dread and 
confusion. The letter wtis lost, that was certain, notwithstand¬ 
ing the apology which he had made to appease the impatient 
displeasure of Jressiliau. It was lost—^it might fall into wTohg 
hands—it would then, certainly, occasion a discovery of the 
whole intrigue in which he had been engaged; nor, indeed, did 
Waylaiul see much prospect of its remaiiimg concealed, in any 
evmit. He felt much hurt besides, at Trt^silian’s burst of im¬ 
patience, » «* 

“ Nay, if I am to be pai<i in this coin for services where iny 
neck is concerned, it is time I should look to myself. Here 
lif'ive I ofiended, for aught I know, to the death, the lord of this 
stately castle, whose word were as powerful to take away my 
life, as the breath which speaks it to blow out a fai’thing candle. 
And all this for a mad lady, and a melancholy gallant; who, on 
the loss of a four-nooked bit of^papej; has his hand on his 
poiguado, and swears death and fury !—Then there is the Doctor 
ami Varney—I will save myself from the wh(tle mess of them 
—Life is dearer than gold—I will fly this instant, though I 
leave my reward behind me.” 

These reflections naturally enough occurred to a mind like 
Wayland’s, who found himself eng^ed far deeper than he had 
expected in a train of^nyste^ioua and unintelligible intrigues, in 
wMbh the actors seemed 4 iardly to know their own course. And 
yet, ^0 do him justice, his personal fears were, in some degree, 
counterbalanced by his compassion for the deserted state of the 
lady. • 0 

“ I cafb not a groat for Master TressOian,” he said ; “ I have 
(fone more than bargain by^ira, and I havje brought his errant- 
damozel within his reach, so that he may look after her himself; 
but I fear the poor fching is in ifluch danger amongst these 
stormy spirits. I will to her chamber, and tell her the fate 
which has befaHeh her letter, that she may write another if she 
list. She cannot lack a messenger, I trow, wliere tliere are so 
many lackeys that can cany a letter to their ioi*d. And I wHl 
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tell her also that I leave the ' Castle, trusting her to (Jod, her 
own guidance, and Master Tressilian’s care and looking yfter.— 
Perhaps she may remember the ring ^he oflfertjd me—tit was 
well earned, I trow; but ^he is a lovely creature, and—marry 
hang the ring! I will not bear a base spirit for the matter. 
If 1 fare ill in this world for my good nature, I shall have better 
chance in the next.—So now for the lady, and then for the 
road,” 

With the stealthy step and jealous eye of the cat that steals 
on her prey, Wayland resumed the way. to ‘che Countess’s 
chamber, sliding along by the side of the courts and passages, 
alike observant ofi all around him, and studious himself to 
escape observation. In this manner, he crossed the outward 
and inward^ castle-}ard, and the great arched passage, which, 
rumiing betwixt the range of kitchen offices and' the hall, led 
to the bottom of the little winding stair that gave access to the 
chambers of Mervyn’s Tower. 

The artist congratulated himself on having escaped the various 
perils of his journey, and was in the act of ascending by two 
steps at once, when he observed that the shadow of a man, 
thrown from a‘door which stood ^jaj, darkened the opposite 
wall of the staircase,' Wayland drew back cautiously, went 
down to the inner courtyard, spent about a quarter of«an hour, 
which seemed at least quadruple its usual dural^ion, in walking 
from place to place, and then returned to the tower, in hopes 
to find that the lurker had disappeared. He ascended as high 
as the suspicious spot—there was no shadow on the wall—he 
ascended a few yards farther—the door, was still syar, and he 
was doubtful whether to advance or retreat, when it was-^ud- 
denly thrown wide open, and Michael Lamboume bolted out 
upon the astonished Wayland. “Who the devil art thou If and 
what seek’st thou in this part of the Castle ? March jnto that 
chamber, and be hanged to tfifee 1” < v 

“I am no dog to go at every miji’s whistle,” said the artist, 
affecting a confidence which was belied by a timid shake in Jus 
voice. ^ j 

“ Sa/st thou me so ?—Come hither, Bawrence Staples.” 

A huge ill-made amf ill-looked fellow, upyi^ards of six feet 
high, apjiearefi .at the door, and Lamboume proceeded; “ If 
thou be'st so fond of this tower, my friend, thou shalt see its 
foundations, good twelve feet below the bed of the lake, and 
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tenarted by certain jolly toads, snakes, and so forth, which 
thpu jvilt find mighty good (5ompany. Therefore once more I 
ask^ou, in fail; play, who thou ait, and what thou seek’st 
hero?'* ^ *• 

“ If the dimgeon-grate once clashes behind me," thought 
Wayland, *‘I am a gone man." He therefore answered sub¬ 
missively, “ He was the poor juggler whom bis honour had met 
yesterday in Weatherly-bottom.” 

“ And what juggling trick art thou playing in this tower 1 
Thy gang,”.•said Lamboume, “lie over against Clinton's 
buildings.” 

“ I came here to see my sister,” said tb^ juggler, “ who is in 
Master Tressilian’s chamber, just above.” 

“ Aha !” said Lamboume, smiling, “hete be truths ! Upon 
my honour, for a stranger, this same Master Tressilian makes 
himself at home among us, and furnishes out hici cell hand¬ 
somely, with all sort of commodities. This will be a precio^is 
tale of the sainted Master Tressilian, and will be welcome to 
some foiks, as a purse of broad pieces to me.—Hark ye, fellow,” 
he continued, addressing Wayland, “ thou shalt not give Puss 
a hint to steal away—we must catch her in hftr form. So, back 
with that pitiful sheep-hittog vfbage «?f thine, or I will fling 
thee from the window of the tower, and try if your juggling 
slcill can save,thy bones.” 

“Your Worship will not be so hardhearted, I tnist,” said 
Wayland; “poor folk must live. I trust your honour will 
allow me to speak with my sister 

“ Sister on AdamJe side, I warrant,” said Lamboume; “ or, 
if^otherwise, the more^nave thou. But, sister or no sister, 
thou diest on point of fox, if thou eomest a-prying to this tower 
once more. And now I think of it—uds daggers and death! 
—I wyi see th^e out of the (^astle, for this is a more main 
concem4;han thy jugglery.” 

• “ But, please your worship,” said Wayland, “ I am to enact 
4 ^rion in the pageant upon the lake this veiy evening.” 

“ t ydll act it myself^ by Saint Christopher !” said Lamboume 
Orion^ caU’st thdli him 1—I will Orion, his belt, and hia 
seven stars to boot. Come along, for a rascal knave as thou 
art-—follow me!—Or stay—Lawrence, do •thou bring him 
along.” 

Lawreuite seized by the collar of the cloak the unresistinp 
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juggler, while Lainbourne, withliasty steps, led the way to that 
same sallyport, or secret postern, by which Tressilian had .re¬ 
turned to the Castle, and whidh openetl m the western at 
no great distance from Mervyli's Tower. 

While traversing with a rapid foot the space betwixt the 
tower and the sallyport, Wayland in vain racked hia brain for 
some device which might avail the poor lady, for whom, not¬ 
withstanding his own imminent danger, he felt deep interest. 
But when lie was thrust out of the Castle, and informed by 
Lanibourue, with a tremendous oath, that instant .death would 
be the consequence of his again approaching it, he cast up his 
hands and eyes to h^ven, as if to call God to witness he had 
stood to the uttermost in defence of the oppressed; then turned 
his back on the proud towers of Kenilworth, and went his way 
to seek a humy-er and safer place of refuge. 

Lawrence and Lambounie gazed a little while after Way- 
huid, and then turned to go back to their toAver, when the 
former thus addressed his companion: '‘Never credit me, 
Master Lanibourue, if I can guess why thou hast driven this 
poor caitiif from the Castle, just when he was to bear a part in 
the show that wan beginning, and all this about a wench.” 

“ Ah, Lawrence,” replied Bamboume, “ thou art thinking of 
Black Joan Juggea of Slingdon, and hast sympathy witKhuman 
frailty. But couragio, most noble Duke of tjie,Dungeon and 
Lord of Limbo, for thou art as dark in this matter as thine 
own dominions of Little-ease. My most reverend Signior 
of the Low Countries of Kenilworth, know that our most 
notable master, Richard Vaniey, would gjve as much to have 
a hole in this same Tressilian’s coat, as would make us soipe 
fifty midnight carousals, with the full leave of bidding the 
steward go snick up, if he came to startle us too soon from* our 
goblets.” ^ ^ 

“Nay, an that be the case,^hou hast right,” said Ta’vrt-euce 
Staples, the upper-warder, or, in coiqjnon phrase, the first jailor, 
of Kenilworth Castle,-, and of the Liberty and Honour belonging 
tlieroto j “ but how will you manage Avhen you are alisent at 
the Queen’s entrance, Master Lambourne; for methinka thou 
must attend thy master there 'i" 

“ Why thou, iiiine honest prince of prisons, must keep Vard 
m my absence—Let Tressilian enter if he will, but see thou let 
no one come out. If the damsel herself wouW make a break, 
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as 'tis not unlike she may, scare her back with rough words— 
she is hut a paltry player’s weach after all.” 

^y, for lhat matter,” said.Lawreuoe, “ I might shut the 
iron wicket viponlier, that stands* lyithout the double door, and 
fto force per force she will be bound to her answer without more 
trouble.” 

“ Then Tressilian will not get access to her,” said Lamboitine, 
reflecting a moment. “ But 'tis no matter—she will be detected 
in his chamber, and that is all one.—But confess, thou old bat’s- 
eyed dungeoi\,-keeper, that you fear to keep awake by yourself in 
that Mervyn's Tower of thinfe.” 

“Why, as to fear, Master Lamboume,”,8aid the fellow, “I 
mind it not the turning of a-key; but strange things have been 
heard and seen in that tower.—^You must have^heard, for as 
short a time ks you have been in Kenilworth, th«t it is haunted 
by the spirit of Arthur ap Mervyn, a wild chief taken by fierce 
Lord Mortimer, when he was one of the Lords Marchers of 
Wales, and murdered, as they say, in that same tower which 
bears his name?” 

“ Oh, I have heard the tale five hundred times,” said Lam- 
bourne, “ and how the ghost is always mosk vociferous when 
they boil leeks and stirabout, of fry (toasted cheese, in the 
ciiHnary* regions. Santo Diavolo, man, hold thy tongue, I 
kifow all about it!” 

“ Ay, but tliou dost not, though,” said the turnkey, “ for as 
wise as thou wouldst make thyself. Ah, it is au awful thing 
to murder a prisoner in his ward !—Yon, that may have given 
a man a stab in a (^rk street, know nothing of it. To give 
a n^utinous fellow a knock on the head with the keys, and bid 
him be quiet, that’s wh^ft I call keeping order in the ward; but 
to dfaw wea;i)oii and slay liim, as was done to this Welsh lord, 
that raises "you a* ghost that will render your prison-house un- 
tenauta^iip % any decent captive^or some hundred years. And 
I have that regard for my’|fisoners, poor things, that I have put 
good squires and men of worship, that have taken a ride on the 
highwajr, or slandered my Lord of^Iieicester, or the like, fifty 
feet under, ground, rather than I would put them into that 
upper chamber yonder that they call lyfervyii’s Bower. ludc'cd, 
by g<K>d Saiqt feter of the Fetters, I marvei, my noble lord, 
or.,Master Varney, could think of lodging guests there ; and if 
this Master# Tresflilian could get any one to keep him com])any. 
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and in especial a pretty wench^ why, truly, I think he \\ as In 
the right on’t,” 

“I tell thee/' said Lambourne, leadingwthc way into tlio turn¬ 
key’s apartment, ‘‘ thou art an ass—Go bolt the yicket on the 
stair, and trouble not thy noddle about ghosts—Give me the 
wine-stoup, man ; T am somewhat heated with chafing with 
yonder rascal.” 

While Lambourne drew a long draught from a pitcher of 
claret, which he made use of without any cup, the warder went 
on vindicating his own belief in the supernatural. 

“ Thou hast been few hours in this Castle, and liast been for 
the whole space so drunk, Lambourne, that thou art deaf, 
dumb, and blind, feut we should hear less of your bragging, 
were you to pass a, night with us at full moon, for then the 
ghost is busiest^,; and more especially when a rattUng wind sets 
in from the north-west, with some sprinkling of rain, and now 
and then a growl of thunder. Body o’ me, what crackings 
and chishings, what groanings and what howlings, will there be 
at such times in Mervyn’s Bower, right as it were over our 
heads, till tjie matter of two quarts of distilled waters has not 
been enough to k^^cp my lads and me in some heart!” 

“Pshaw, man!” replied «Lambourne, on whom his last 
draught, joined to repeated visitations of the pitcher upon 
former occasions, began to make some innovation, “ thou 
speak’st thou know’st not what about spirits, i'^o one knows 
justly what to say about them;. and, in short, least said may in 
that matter be soonest amended. Some men believe in one 
thing, some in another—it is all matter of fancy. I have 
known them of all sorts, my dear Lawrence Lock-the-door, and 
sensible men too. There’s a great lord—we’ll pass his naine, 
Lawrence—he believes in the stars and the moon, the planets 
and their courses, and so forth, and that they twinkle exclusively 
for his benefit; when in sober, or rather in ,flnmk^^n truth, 
Lawrence, they are only shining to keep honest fellows like me 
out of the kennel. Well, sir, lot hSs humour pass, he is great 
enough to indulge it, 'Then look ye, there is another—a very 
learned man, I promise you, and can vent Greek and^Hebrew as 
fast as I can Thieves’-Ltttin—he has a humour of sympathies 
and antipathies—of changing lead into gold, and the like— 
why, via, let that pass too, and let him pay those in trans¬ 
migrated coin, who are fcw)ls enough to let it be t;urrent with 
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them.—Then here comest thi>u thyself, another great man, 
though neither learned nor nobje, yet fhll six feet high, and thou, 
likh a*purblinjji mole, wust needs believe in ghosts and goblins, 
andMch lik^.—^^ow, there is, f>esides, a great man—that is a 
igreat little man, or a little gi*eat man, my dear Lawrence—and 
his name begins with V, and what believes he 1 Why, nothing, 
honest Lawrence—nothing in earth, heaven, or hell; and for 
my part, if I believe there is a devil, it is only because I think 
there must be some one to catch our aforesaid friend by the 
back ‘ when %oul and body sever,’ as the ballad says—for your 
antecedent t/^I have a consequent —raro nvtmderttem, as Doctor 
Birch am was wont to say—But this is Greek to you now, 
honest Lawrence, and in sooth learning is Sry work—Hand me 
the pitcher once more.” ^ 

“ In faith, if you drink more, Michael,” s^id the warder, 
“ you will be in sorry case either to play Arion or to wait on 
your master on such a solemn night; and I expect each moment 
to hear the great bell toll for the muster at Mortimer’s Tower 
to receive the Queen.” 

While Staples remonstrated, Lamboume drank; and then 
setting down the pitcher, which was nearly emptied, with a 
deep sigh, he said, in an undet tone, which soon rose tq a 
high one as his spe^-ch proceeded, ‘‘ Never mind, Lawrence— 
if* I be drunk, I know that shall make Varney uphold me 
sober! But,’asf I said, never mind, I can carry my drink 
discreetly. Moreover, I am to go on the water as Orion, 
and shall take cold unless I take something comfortable be¬ 
forehand. Not play Orion! Let*us see the best roarer that 
ever strained his lunjs for twelvepence out-mouth me 1 What 
if'they see me a little ^sgnisedl^Wherefore should any man 
be sober to-night ? answer me that—It is matter of loyalty to 
be merry-»and ^ tell thee, there are those in the Castle, who, 
if they* are not merry when d»uik, have little chance to be 
pierry \^en sober—I name no names, Lawrence. But your 
pottle of sack is a fine shi^g horn to pull on a loyal humour, 
and a merry one. Huzza for Queen Elizabeth!—for the 
noble Leicester!—fqr the worshiJ)ful Master Vamey 1—and 
for Michael Lamboume, that can tarn them all round his 
finger!” • 

So saying, he walkexl down stairs, and Iwross the inner 
court. 
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The warder looked after him, shook his head, and, while he 
drew close and locked a wicket, which, crossing the staircase, 
rendered it impossible for any one to aUcend higher thgo the 
storey immediately beneath 'Mervyn's Bower, Tressilian’s 
chamber was named, he thus solilofiuised with himself—“ It’s 
a good thing to be a favourite— I well-nigh lost mind office, 
because one frosty morning Master Varney thought I smelletl 
of aquavitfe; and this fellow can appear before him drunk as 
a wine.8kin, and yet meet no rebuke. But then he is a pesti¬ 
lent clever fellow withal, and no one can understc-nd above one- 
half of what he says.” ' 


CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 

Now bid the steeple rock—she cornea, she comes t— 

Speak for iia, bells—speak for us, shrill-toiigued tuckets. 

Stand to thy linstock, guimer ; let thy cannon 

Play* such a peal, as if a paynim foe 

Caine stretch’d in turban’d ranks to storm the ramparts. 

We will liave pageants top—but that craves wit, 

And I'm a rough-hewn soldier. 

The Virgin Queen—a Tragi-Comeoy. 

Tkessilian, when Wayland had left him, as mentioned in 
the last chapter, remained ’incertain what he ought next to 
do, when Raleigh and Blount came up to him arm in arm, yet, 
according to their wont, very’eagerly disputing together. Tres- 
silian had no great desire for their society in the juesent st^te 
of his feelings, but there was no possibility of avoiding them j 
and indeed he felt that, bound by his promise not to approach 
Amy, or take any step in her behalf, it would be his “best course 
at once to mix with general siKiiety, and to exhibit on.his brow 
as little as he could of the anguish and uncertainty which sat 
heavy at his heart. .He therefore Wde a virtue of nec^ity, 
and hailed his comrades with, “ All mirth to you^ gentlemen. 
Whence come ye f» * <. 

From Warwick, to Ue sure/' eaid Blount; we must needs 
home to change our habits, like poor players, who are fain to 
multiply their persons to outward appearance by change of suits, 
and you liad better do the like. TressUian.” 
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“Blount is right,” said Rateigh; “the Queen loves such 
marks deference, and noticas, a« wanting in respect, those 
who, jjot arri ^5 in %er immediate attendance, may appear 
in their soiled and ruffled riding*<ires8. But look at Blount 
Uimseli*, Tressilian, for the love of laughter, and see how his 
villanous tailor hath apparelled him—in blue, green, and crim¬ 
son, with carnation ribbons, and yellow roses in his shoes!” 

“Why, what woiildst thou havel” said Blount. “I told 
the croased-lcgged thief to do his beat, and spare no cost; and 
methinlcs thetiisi things are gay enough—gayer than thine own-^ 
I'll be judged by Tressilian.”* 

“ I agree—I agree,” said Walter Raleigh, “ Judge betwixt 
us, Tressilian, for the love of heaven!” 

Tressilian, thus appealed to, looked at them both, and was 
immediately Sensible, at a single glance, that honest Blount 
had taken upon the tailor’s warrant the pied garments which 
he had chosen to make, and was as much embairasscd by the 
quantity of points and ribbons which garnished his dress, as 
a clown is in his holiday clothes; while the dress of Raleigh 
was a well-fancied and rich suit, which the wearer bore as a 
garb too well adapted to his elegant person to attract particular 
attention. Tresailimi said, therefor, “ Tlhat Blount’s dress v.^as 
finest, btjt Raleigh’s the best fancied.” 

Blount was satisfied with his decision. “ I knew mine was 
finest,” he said*j ‘^if that knave Double-stitch had brought me 
home such a simple doublet as that of Raleigh’s, I would have 
beat his brains out with his own pressing-iron. Nay, if we 
must be fimls, ever let jis be fools of the first head, say I.” 

“ But why gettest thou not on thy braveries, Tressilian V' 
sai<f Raleigh. * 

“tarn excluded from my apartment by a silly mistake,” said 
Tressilian, ‘‘and separated for the time from my baggage. I 
was about to seak thee, to beseecf/a share of thy lodging.” 

• “ And welcome,” said Raleigh; ‘Mt is a noble one. My Lord 
of Leicester has done us that kindness, and Jodged us in princely 
fashion. If his courtesy be extortejj reluctantly, it is at least 
extended faj; I would fidvise you to tell your strait to the Earl’s 
chamberhun-—you will have instant redfess.” 

“Nay, it is not worth while, since you can aipare me room," 
replied Tressilian—“ I would not be troublesome.-—Has any 
one come hither you ?” 

VOL. 7. 
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“Oh, ay," said Blo\int; “‘Vamey and a whole tribe of 
Leicesterians, besides about a score of us honest' Sussex folk. 
We are all, it seems, to receive the Quedn at what they <jp,U the 
Gallery Tower, and witness .sbme fooleries there; r.nd then we’re 
to remain in attendance upon the Queen in the Great Hall 
—God bless the mark—while tliose who are now waiting upon 
her Grace get rid of their slough, and doff their riding-suits. 
Heaven help me, if her Grace should speak to me, I shall never 
know what to answer !” 

“And what has detained them so bng at Warwick?” said 
Tressilian, unwilling that their conversation should return to 
his own affairs. 

“ Such a succession of fooleries,” said Blount, “ as were never 
seen at Bartholomew fair. We have had speeches and players, 
and dogs andr bears, and men making monkeys, and women 
moppets, of themselves—I marvel the Queen could endure it. 
But ever and anon came in something of ‘ the lovely light of her 
gracious countenance,' or some such trash. Ah 1 vanity makes 
a fool of the wisest. But come, let us on to this same Gallery 
Tower—though I see not what thou, Tressilian, canst do with 
thy riding-dress^and boots.” 

“ 1 will take my station behind thee, Blount,” said Tressilian, 
who saw that his friend’s unusual tinery had taken., a strong 
hold of his imagination; “ thy goodly siae and gay dress will 
cover my defects.” 

“ And so thou shalt, Edmund,” said Blount. “ In faith, I 
am glad thou think’st my ^b well-fancied, for all Mr. Witty- 
pate here; for, when one does a foolish thing, it is right to do 
it handsomely.” 

So saying, Blount cocked his beaV^er, throw out his leg, and 
marched manfully forward, as if at the head of his brigade of 
pikemen, ever and anon looking with complaisance on his 
crimson stockings, and the ftuge yellow roses which^blosaomed 
on his shoes. Tressilian followed, wrapt in his own sad thoughts, 
and scarce minding Baleigh, whose quick fancy, amused by the 
awkward vanity of his respectable friend, vent^ itself in jests, 
which he whispwed into 'i’ressUian’s ear. 

In this manner they' crossed the long bridge or tilt-yard, and 
took their station, with other gentlemen of quality, before the 
outer gate of the Gallery or Entrance Tower. The whole 
iraounted to about forty persons, all selected as of the first 
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rank under that of knighthood, and,were dispose in double 
rows either side of the gate, like a guard of honour, within 
tlie^jjose hedge of pffc^ and partisans, which was formed by 
Leicester’s letamers, wearing His liveries. The gentlemen 
carried no arms save their swords and daggers. These gallants 
were as gaily dressed as imagination could devise; and as the 
gsurb of the time permitted a great display of expensive magni¬ 
ficence, nought was to be seen but velvet and cloth of gold and 
silver, ribbons, feathera, gems, and golden chains. In spite of 
his more sermus subjects of distress, Tressilian could not help 
feeling that he, with his*riding-suit, however handsome it 
might be, made rather an imworthy figure ‘among these fierce 
vanities,” and the rather because he saw that his dishabille was 
the subject of wonder among his own iHends, of scorn 
among the partisans of j^icester. • 

We could not suppress this fact, though it may seem some¬ 
thing at variance with the gravity of Tressilian’s charactei; 
but the truth is, that a regard for personal appearance is a 
species of self-love from which tiie wisest are not exempt, and 
to which the mind clings so instinctively, that not only the 
soldier advancing to almost inevitable death, but even the 
doomed criminal who goes to •certain execution, shows an 
anxiety,to array his person to the beat advantage. But this 
is* a digressiom , 

It was the twilight of a summer night (9th July 1576), the 
sun having for some time set, and all were in anxious expecta¬ 
tion of the Queen’s immediate approach. The multitude had 
remained assembled for many hours, and their numbers were 
st^ rather on the increase. A profuse distribution of refresh- 
meats, together with routed oxen, and barrels of ale set abroach 
in different places of the road, had kept the populace in perfect 
love and Ibyalty towards the Queen and her favourite, which 
might fi^ve somewhat abated had fasting been added to watch¬ 
ing. They passed away Jhe time, therefore, with the usual 
popular amusements of whooping, halleoing, shrieking, and 
piayin^ rude tricks upon ^h ot|^er, forming the chorus of 
discordant,BOund8 usual on such occasions. These prevailed all 
through tlm cro'^ded roads and fields, and especially beyond the 
gate of the Chase, where the greater numbea of the common 
son were stationed; when, all of a sudden, a single rocket was 
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seen to shoot into the atpiosphefire, and at the instant, lUr heard 
over flood and field, the great bell of the Oaetle tolled, r , 
Immediately there was a pause of deatl silepcel* stlcc^edrpd by 
a deep hum of expectation, united voice of mafty thousands, 
none of whom spoke above their breath; or, to use a singular 
expression, tlie whisper of an immense multitude. 

“They come now for certain," said Raleigh. Tressilian, 
that sound is grand. We hear it from this distance as mariners, 
after a long voyage, hear, upon their night watch, the tide rush 
upon some distant and unknown shore." •* - 

“ Mass !" answered Blount, “ I hear it rather as I used to hear 
mine own kiue lowing from the close of Wittens-westlowe.” 

“ He will assuredly graze presently," said Raleigh to Tres- 
silian; “ his,though* is all of fat oxen and fertile meadows— 
he grows little^better than one of his 9 wn beeves, and only be¬ 
comes grand when he is provoked to pushing and goring." 

“ We shall have him at that presently," said Tressiiian, “ if 
you spare not your wit." 

“ Tush, I care not," answered Raleigh; “ but tliou too, Tres¬ 
siiian, hast turned a kind of owl, that flies only by night j hast 
exchanged thy sdmgs for screechings, and good company for an 
ivy-tod." ^ ** 

“ But what manner of animal art thou thyself, Raleigh,” said 
Tressiiian, “ that thou boldest us all so lightly?”, 

“ Who, I ?" replied Raleigh. “ Au eagle am I, that never 
will think of duU earth while there is a heaven to soar in, and 
a sun to gaze upon." ^ 

“Well bragged, by Saint Bamaby !"f said Blount,* “but, 
good Master ^gle, beware the cage, and beware the fow{er. 
Many birds have flown as high, that f have seen stuffed with 
straw, and hung up to scare kites. But hark, what a ^ead 
silence hath fallen on them at once !” * “ ^ 

“The procession pauses," sfeid Raleigh, “at the gate of the 
Chase, where a sibyl, one of the faiidicai, meets the Queen to 
tell her fortune. I <saw the verses; there is little savour jn 
them, and her Grace has b^n already crammed flill wi|ih such 
poetical compliments. She whispered to during the Recorder’s 
speech yonder, at Ford Mill, aa she entered the .liberties of War- 
wi<^, how she whs *p&rkesa barvam loqushe.^** 

" “ The Queen whispered to hm /" said Blount, in a kind of 
soliloquy ; ■“ Good G^, to what will this worl^ come 1 ” 

s. 
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His farther meditations wefe intwrupted by a shout of 
ap^Uijpe from the multitude, .so tremendously vociferous, tliat 
the’ ,^untry echoed Cor miles. round. The guards, thickly 
stationed upan tlie road by whicl^ the Queen was to advance, 
\;aught up tiie acclamation, which ran like wildfire to the Castle, 
and announced to all within that Queen BUzabeth had entered 
the Royal Chase of Kenilworth. The whole music of the Castle 
sounded at once, and a round of artillery, with a salvo of small 
arms, was discharged from the battlements; but the noise, of 
drums and trumpets, and even of the cannon themselves, was 
but faintly heard amidst thrf roaring and reiterated welcomes of 
the multitude. . 

As the noise began to abate, a broad glare of light was seen 
to appear from the gate of the Park, and, broadening and 
brightening hs it came nearer, advanced alon^ fije open and 
fair avenue that led towards the Gallery Tower; and which, 
as we have already noticed, was lined on either hand by the 
retainers of the Earl of Leicester. The word was passed along 
the line, “ The Queen 1 The Queen ! Silence, and stand fast I" 
Onward came the cavalcade, illuminated by two liundred thick 
waxen torches, in the hands of as many horsemen, which cast 
a light like that of broad day aft arownd the procession, but 
especially on the principal group, of which the Queen herself, 
allayed in the most splendid manner, and blazing with jewels, 
formed the central figure. She was mounted on a milk-white 
horse, which she reined with peculiar grace and dignity j and 
in the whole of her stately and noble carriage you saw the 
daughter of an hundred kings. * 

The ladies of the court who rode beside her Majesty had 
tafen especial care that their own external appearance should 
not be more glorious than their rank and the occasion altogether 
demanded, tio that no inferior luminary might appear to approach 
the orbi^of royalty. But their f>ersonal charms, and the mag¬ 
nificence by which, under every prudential restraint, they were 
necessarily distinguished, exhibit^ them .as the very flower of 
a realm so* far famed for splendour and beauty. The magnifi¬ 
cence of courtiers,* free from suA restraints as prudence im¬ 

posed on the ladjes, was yet more unbounded. 

Leicester, who jittered like a golden imag^with jewels and 
cloth of gold, rode on her Majesty’s right hand, as well in 
quality of her hqgt as of her Master of the Horse. ' The black 
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steed which he moiintec^ had Tiot a single white hair on hi& 
body, and was one of the most renowned chatgers in Erirope, 
having been purchased by the Earl at laige ^expense fo«.this 
royal occasion. As the noblfe animal chafed at the slow pace 
of the procession, and, arching his stately neck, champed on* 
the silver bits which restrained him, the foam flew from bis 
mouth, and specked his well-formed limbs as if with spots of 
snow. The rider well became the high place which he held, 
and the proud steed which he bestrode; for no man in Eng¬ 
land, or perhaps in Europe, was more perfect than Dudley in 
horsemanship, and all other exercises belonging to his quality. 
He was bare-headed^ as were all the courtiers in the train; and 
the red torchlight shone upon his long curled tresses of dark 
hair, and on j^is nobte features, to the beauty of which even the 
severest criticis^m could only object tl\p lordly fault, as it may 
be termed, of a forehead somewhat too high. On that proud 
evening, those features wore all the grateful solicitude of a 
subject, to show himself sensible of the high honour which the 
Queen was conferring on him, and all the pride and satisfaction 
which became So glorious a moment. Yet, though neither eye 
nor feature betrayed aught but feelings which suited the occa¬ 
sion, some of the Earl’s personal attendants remarked, that he 
was unusually pale, and they expressed to each other their fear 
that he was taking more fatigue than consisted wjth his health. 

Varney followed close behind lus master, as the principal 
esquire in waiting, and had charge of his lordship’s black velvet 
bonnet, garnished with a cljisp of diamonds, and surmounted 
by a white plume. He kept his eye comi^-antly on his master; 
and, for reasons with which the reader is not unacquainted, 
was, among Leicester’s numerous dependants, the one who was 
most anxious that his lord’s strength and resolution should 
carry him successfully through a day so agitating. For although 
Varney was one of the few—^tHe very few morahnfoustors, who 
contrive to lull to sleep the remorse, of their own bosoms, and 
ore dnigged into mcwal insensibility by atheism, as men jn 
extareme agony are lulled b;j opium, yet be knew that,in the 
breast of his patron there was already aw^tkened the fife that is 
never quenched, and thal his lord felt, amid a]l the pomp and 
magnificence we have described, the gnawing of the worm that 
dietk not. Still, however, assured as Ijord Leicester stood, by 
Varney’s own intelligence, that his Countess k’lx)ured under an 

\ • 
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indisposition which formed an, unanswerable apology to the 
Queen^ for her not appearing^at Kenttworth, there was little 
danger, his wjly retainer thought, that a man so ambitious 
would botray^hinlself by giving way to any external weakness. 

• The train, male and female, who attended immediately upon 
the Queen’s {jerson, were of course of the bravest and the fairest, 
—the highest bom nobles, and the wisest counsellors, of that 
distinguished reign, to repeat whose names were but to weary 
the reader. Behind came a long crowd of knights and gentle¬ 
men, whose rank and birth, however distinguished, were thrown 
into shade, as their persons into the rear of a procession, whose 
front was of such august majesty. 

Thus marshalled, the cavalcade approached the Gallerj' Tower, 
which formed, as we have often observed^ the extreme barrier 
of the Caatlo. ^ 

It was now the part Of the huge porter to step forward; but 
the lubbard was so overwhelmed with confusion of spirit,—the 
contents of one immense black jack of double iile which he had 
just drunk to quicken his memory, having treacherously con¬ 
fused the brain it was intended to clear,—that he only groaned 
piteously, and mmained sitting on his stone-se^t; and the Queen 
would have passed on without greeting, had not the gigantic 
w^ardei;^s secret ally, Flibbertigibbet, who lay perdue behind him, 
thrust a' pin into the rear of the short femoral garment which we 
elsewhere des'eribed. 

The porter uttered a sort of yell, which came not amiss into 
his part, started up with his club, and dealt a sound douse or 
two on each side of him; and tlsten, like a coach-horse pricked 
by the spur, started off at once into the full career of his address, 
and by diut of active “prompting on the part of Dickie Sludge, 
delivered, in sounds of gigantic intonation, a speech which may 
be thus abridged;—the reader being to suppose that the first 
lines ad^fessed to the throxjg who approached the gateway ; 
, the conclusion, at the approach of the Queen, upon sight of 
whom, as stmek by some heavenly vision, the gigaiitic warder 
dropped his club^ resignetl his keys, and gave open way to the 
Goddfess pf the night, and aU her tnagnificeut train. 

“ Whai atir, wlmt tanuoil, have we for the nones! 

Stand back, my masters, or baware your^bonerf J 
Sirs, I’m a warder, and no man of straw, 

My voice keeps order, and my club gives Lav;. 

. J 
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Yet »oft-*-uay, stay—wliat vision Lave we hero ? 

What dainty darling’« this ^—what peerlass peer ? 

What loveliest face, that loving ranks unfold, 

Like brightest diamond chased in purest*^ol(l * 

Dazzled and bliml, mine office I forsake, « 

My dub, my key. My knee, my homage take, 

Bright paragon ; pass on in joy and bliss 

Beshrow the gate that opes not wide at such a sight as this !'* * 

Elizabeth received most graciously the homage of the Hercu* 
lean porter, and, bending her head to him in requital, passed 
through his guarded tower, from the top of whieh. was poured 
a clamorous blast of warlike music, which was replied to by 
other bands of minstrelsy placed at different points on the Castle 
walls, and by others again stationed in the Chase; while the 
tones of the one, as they yet vibrated on the echoes, were caught 
up and answered by new harmony from different qiiarters. 

Amidst these bursts of music, winch, as if the work of 
eiu;hantinent, seemed now close at hand, now softened by dis¬ 
tant space, now wailing so low and sweet as if that distance 
were gradually prolonged until only the last lingering strains 
could reach the ear, Queen Elizabeth crossed the Gallery Tower, 
and came upon the long bridge, which extended from thence to 
Mortimer’s Tower, and which *’was already as light as day, so 
many torches had been fastened to the palisades on eitl^^cr side. 
Most of the nobles here alighted, and sent their horses to the 
neighbouring village of Kenilworth, following the Queen on foot, 
fis did the gentlemen who had stood in array to receive her at 
the Gallery Tower. 

On this occasion, as at diiferent times ^during the evening, 
Baleigh addressed himself to Tressilian, and w^as not a little 
surprised at his vague and unsatisfactory answers ; which, joined 
to his leaving his apartment without any assigned reason, appear¬ 
ing in an undress when it was likely to be offensive to the Queen, 
and some other symptoms of iitegularity which he thought he 
discovered, led him to doubt whether his friend did not labour 
under some temporary,derangement. 

Meanwhile, the Queen had no sooner stepped on the fridge 
than a new spectacle was provided; for afe soon as the music 

* This Is au Imitation of Gascoigne s verses spoken hy the fiierculean porter, os 
mentioned In the tevt.i The oHglnal may be found In the repribllcation of the 
Prlneely Pleasures of Kenilworth, by the eamc author, in the History of Kenil¬ 
worth. Chiswick, 1821 ». ^ 
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4 fave signal that she was so far^advanced, a raft, so disposed as 
to resemble a small floating ialapd, dluruinated by a great variety 
of torches, and surrouaded by floating pageants formed to re¬ 
present sea-ln)raeS, on which sat^ Tritons, Nereids, and other 
fabulous deities of the seas and rivers, made its appearance 
upon the lake, and issuing from behind a small heronry where 
it had been concealed, floated gently towards the farther end of 
the bridge. 

On the islet appeared a beautiful woman, clad in a watchot- 
coloured silken mantle, bound with a broad girdle, inscribed 
with characters like the phylacteries of the Hebrews. Her feet 
and arms were bare, but her wrists and apkles were adorned 
with gold bracelets of imcommon size. Amidst her long silky 
black hair she wore a crown or chaplet ftf artificial mistleto, 
and bore in hier hand a rod of ebony tipped witja Silver. Two 
Nymphs attended on her, dressed in the same antique and 
mystical guise. 

The pageant was so well managed, that this Lady of the 
Floating Island, having performed her voyage with much pic¬ 
turesque effect, landed at Mortimer’s Tower with her two 
attendants, just as Elizabeth presented heraelL> before that out¬ 
work. The stranger then, in a well-penned speech, announced 
herself ^ that femous Lady of the Lake, renowned in the 
stories of King Arthur, who had nursed the youth of the 
redoubted Sir' Lancelot, and whose beauty had proved too 
powerful both for the wisdom and the spells of the mighty 
Merlin. Since that early period she had remained possessed of 
her crystal dominion^ she said, despite the various men of 
fame and might by whom Kenilworth had been successively 
tei&ated. The Saxons,the Danes, the Normans, the Saint- 
lowo9, the Clintons, the Mountforts, the Mortimers, the Plan- 
tagenots, great though they were in arms and magnificence, 
had neV§r, she^said, caused her’^to raise her head from the 
waters which hid her crystal palace. But a greater than all 
these great names had now appeared, and, she came in homage 
and duty to welcome the peerless Elizabeth to all sport, which 
the Oasile §ind its enviions, which lake or land, could afford. 

The Queen received this address also with great courtesy, and 
made answer in raillery, “We thought this lake had belonged 
to our own dominions, fair dame; but since so famed a lilj 
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claims it for hers, we will be glad at some other time to have 
farther communing with'you toughing our joint interests.” 

With tliis gracious answer the Ladyeof the J/ake va^isfted, 
and Arion, who was amongst the maritime ’ deifies, appeared 
upon his dolphin. But Lainhourne, wlio had taken upon him 
the part in the absence of Way land, being chilled with remain¬ 
ing immersed in an element to which he was not friendly, 
having never got his speech by heart, and not having, like the 
l>orter, the advantage of a prompter, paid it off with impudence, 
tearing oft’his vizard and swearing, “Cogs bones,J^he was none 
of Arion or Orion either, but honest Mike Lambourne, that 
luid been drinking her Majesty's health from morning tilLmid- 
night, and was come to bid her heartily welcome to Kenilworth 
Castle.” , 

This impriii^editated buffooneiy answered the "purpose pro¬ 
bably better than the set speech wouM have done. The Queen 
laughed heartily, aud swore (in her turn) that he had made the 
best speech she htid heard that day. Lambourne, who instantly 
saw his jest had saved his bones, jumped on shore, gave his dol* 
phin a kick, aiid declared he would never meddle with fish agaiu, 
except at dinner.ci 

At the same time tjhat the Queen was about to enter the 
Castle, that memorable discharge of fireworks, by w^ter and 
laud, took place, which Master Laneham, formerly introduced to 
the reader, has strained all his eloquence to describe. 

“ Such,” says the Clerk of the Council-chamber door, “ was 
the blaze of bumiug darts, the gleams of stars coruscant, the 
streams and hail of fiery iparks, lightnings of wildfire,, and 
flight-shot of thunder-bolts, with oonlinuance, terror, and 
veheniency, that the heavens thundered, the waters surged, 
and the earth shook \ and, for my part, h^y as I am, it made 
me very vengeably afraid, 

t ^ ' 

* Note I. ■KTitertftInnieot«i at Kenilworth. 
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• eiSAFTER THUITY-FIRST. 

* 

Nay, this is matter for the moiith of Marcii, 

When hares are maddest. Either speak in reason, 

Gmng cold ai'gimient the wall of passion, 

Or I break up the court 

Beaumont and Fletoheb, 

It is by no means our purptise to detail minutely all the princely 
fe^stivities of Kenilworth, aTter the faidiion of Master Robert 
Laneham, whom we quoted in the conclusion of the last chapter, 
ft is sufficient to say, that, under discharge of the splendid fire¬ 
works, which we have borrowed Laueham’s eloquence to describe, 
the Queen entered the bgse-court of Kenilworth»through Morti¬ 
mer’s Tower, and moving on through pageants of heathen gods 
and heroes of antiquity, who oflered gifts and compliments on 
the bended knee, at length found her way to the great hall of 
the Castle, gorgeously himg for her reception with the richest 
silken tapestry, misty with perfumes, and sounding to strains of 
soft and delicious music. From the highly-i'arved oaken roof 
himg a superb chandelier of gilt*bronfe, formed like a spread 
eagle, vdiose outstretched wings supported three male and three 
feinale figures,, gr,jisping a pair of bi-anches in each hand. The 
hall was thus illuminated by twen^-foiir torches of wax. At 
the upper end of the splendid apartment was a state canopy, 
overshadowing a royal throne, aM beside was a door, which 
opened to a long s^iite of apanments, decorated with the 
ut^post magnificence for tlie Queen and her ladies, whenever it 
should be her pleasure fo be private. 

The Earl of Leicester having handed the Queen up to her 
throne, ,and seated her there, knelt down before her, and kissing 
the hand which she held out, v^th an air in which romantic 
and respectful gallantry was happily mingled with the air of 
loyal devotion, he thanked her, in terms* of the deepest grati¬ 
tude, 'for the highest honour whicl|, a sovereign could render to 
a subject. • So handsdme did he look "grben kneeling before her, 
that Elizabeth tempted to prolong the scene a little longer 
than there was, strictly speaking, necessity fior; and ere she 
raised him, she passed her hand over his head, so near, as 
almost to touch long curled and perfumed hair, and with a 
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movement of fondness, that secxned to intimate, she would, if 
she dared, have made the motion.a slight caress.* ^ 

She at .length raised him, and, standing beside the tltrono, 
he explained to her the vajrious preparations wh^h had been 
made for her amusement and accommodation, all of which 
received her prompt, and gracious approbation. The Earl then 
prayed her Majesty for permission, that he himself, and the 
nobles who had been in attendance upon her during the 
journey, might retire for a few minutes, and put themselves 
into a guise more fitting for dutiful attendance^ during which 
space, those gentlemen of worship ^pointing to Varney, Blount, 
Tressdiau, and others), who had ^ready put themselves into 
fresh attire, would have the honour of keeping her presence- 
chamber. 

“ Be it so', any lord,” answered the Queen;' “ you could 
manage a theatre well, who can thus command a double set of 
actors. For ourselves, we will receive your courtesies this 
evening but clownishly, since it is not our purpose to change 
our riding attii'e, being in effect something fatigued with a 
journey which the concourse of our good people hath rendered 
slow, though thedove they have shown our person hath, at the 
same time, made it delightful.*'' 

Leicester, having received this permission, retired»accord¬ 
ingly, and was followed by those nobles who had attended the 
Queen to Kenilworth in person. The gentlemen who had 
preceded them, and were of course dressed for the solemnity, 
remained in attendance. But being most of them of rather 
inferior rank, they remained at an awfpl distance from the 
throne which Elizabeth occupied. The Queen’s sharp eye s^n 
distinguished Raleigh amongst them, "^ith one or two others 
who were personally known to her, and she instantly ftiade 
them a sign to approach, and accosted them very‘graciously. 

* To justify what Way be considered as a high-coloured picture, the 
author quoten the original of the courtly and shrewd 30" James Melville, 
being then Queen Mary's •envoy at the court of London. • 

“ I was required," says Sit J^wea, “ to stay till I had seen hjm made 
Earle of Leicester, and Baroji of I>eDbigh, wjth'^great solemsity} herself 
(Elizabeth) helping to put on*hi8 ceremonial, he sitting on his knees before 
her, keeping a great gravity and a discreet behaviour ‘j^but she could not 
refrain from putting* her hand to his neck to kittle {i.e. tickle) him, smil¬ 
ingly, the French Ambassador and I standing beside het."— Mjel van's 
i/enKnvs, Barmatyfte Edition, p. 120. ^ % 
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Raleigh, in particular, the adveBtiu'e of whose cloak, as well as 
the^irifident of the versea, remained on he? mind, was very 
gracic^ly receiv^; afid to him she most frequently, applied 
for informatiao concerning the nanies and rank of those who 
Vere in presence. These he coiamuuicated concisely, and not 
without some traits of humorous satire, by which Elizabeth 
seemed much amused, “And who is yonder clownish fellow?” 
she said, looking at Tressiliau, whose soiled dress on this occa¬ 
sion greatly obscured his good mien. 

“ A poet, ifnt please your Grace,” replied Raleigh. 

“ I might have guessed ’that from his careless garb,” said 
Elizabeth, “I have known some poets so thoughtless as to 
throw their cloaks into.gutters.” 

“ It must have been when the sun dazzled both ^eir eyes and 
their judgment,” answered Raleigh. # ^ 

Elizabeth smiled and’ proceeded, “I asked that slovenly 
fellow’s name, and you only told me his profession.” 

“ Tressiliau is his name," said Raleigh, with internal reluc¬ 
tance, for he foresaw nothing favourable to his friend from the 
manner in which she took notice of him. 

“Tressilian !” answered Elizabeth. “Oh, 4;he Menelaus of 
our romance 1 Why, he has dreSsed himself in a guise that 
Tnll go far to exculpate his fair and false Helen. And where is 
Fdrnham, or i^atover his name is—my IfOrd of Leicester’s man, 
I mean—^the Paris of this Devonshire tale ?” 

With still greater reluctance Raleigh named and pointed out 
to her Varney, for whom the tailor had done all that art could 
perform in making hjp exterior agfeeable; and who, if he had 
noj grace, had a SOTt of tact and habitual knowledge of breeding, 
which came in place of ft. 

The Queen turned her eyes from the one to the other—“ I 
doubt,”^shii said, “this same poetical Master Tressiliau, who 
is too learned, 1 warrant me, to rdfanernber what presence he was 
to appear in, may be one of those of whom Geofirey Chaucer 
says wittily, the wisest clerks are not the wisest men. I remem¬ 
ber that Varney is a smooth-tongu^ varlet. I doubt this fair 
run-away hath had reasons for breaKing her faith.” 

Tt> this Raleigh dvirst make no answer, aware how little he 
should benefit Tressilian by contradicting tbp Queen’s senti¬ 
ments, and not at all certain on the whole, whether the best 
thing that floul<y>efall him, would not be that she should put 
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ail end at once by her authoAty to this affair, upon which it 
seemed to him TressUian’s thoughts were fixed with ull!^vaiUng 
and distressing pertinacity. As these rddccti6ns‘'passed through 
his active brain, the lower door of the hall openedj^d Leicester, 
accompanied by several of his kinsmen, and of the nobles who 
had embraced his faction, re-entered the Castle-hall. 

The favourite Earl was now apparelled all in white, his 
shoes being of white velvet j his understocks (or stockings) of 
knit silk ; his upper stocks of white velvet, lined with cloth of 
silver, which was shown at the slashed part of the middle thigh ^ 
his doublet of cloth of sUver, the* close jerkin of white velvet, 
embroidered with silver and seed-pearl, his girdle and the 
scabbard of his sword of white velvet with golden buckles; his 
poniard and sword, hilted and mounted with gold; and over 
all a rich robe of white satin, with a border of golden 
embroidery a foot in breadth. The collar of the Garter, and 
the a^ure Garter itself around his knee, completed the appoint¬ 
ments of the Earl of Leicester; which were so well matched 
by his fair stature, graceful gesture, fine proportion of body, 
and handsome countenance, that at that moment he was 
admitted by alh-who saw him, as the goodliest person whom 
they had ever looked upon. Sussex and the other nobles were 
also richly attired, but in point of splendour and gracefiilness of 
mien, Leicester far exceeded them all. 

Elizabeth received him with great complacency. “ We have 
one piece of royal justice,” she said, “ to attend to. It is a 
piece of justice, too, which interests us as a woman, as well in 
the character of mother and guardian of the English people." 

An involuntary shudder came over Leicester, as he bowed 
low, expressive of his readiness to receive her royal commands 
and a simihir cold fit came over Varney, whose eyes (seldom 
during that evening removed from his patron) instantly 
perceived, from the change in his looks, slight, as thf*t was, of 
what the Queen was spewing. But Leicester had wrought his 
resolution up to tfc^ point which, in his crooked policy, he 
judged necessary j and when Elizabeth addedIt is of the 
matter of Varney and Tre^ilian we speak—is the lady here, 
my lord 1" his answer v^as ready;—“Gracious madam, she is 
not." 

P 

Elizabeth bent her brows and eompre-ssed her Hpa. “ Our 
orders were strict and positive, my lord*" was. her answer—— 
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“ And should have been obeyed, good my liege," replied 
Leicesj[er, “ had they been exp^*essed iii! the form of the lightest 
wish. But—yarney, »tep forward—-this gentleman will inform 
your &race th% cause why the lady" (he could not force bis 
Tebellious tongue to utter the words —his mfe) “ cannot attend 
on your royal presence." 

Varney advanced, and pleaded with readiness, what indeed 
he firmly believed, the absolute incapacity of the party (for 
neither did he dare, in Leicester’s presence, term her his wife) 
to wait on h^ Grace. 

“ Here,” said he, “ are -attestations from a most learned 
physician, whose skill and honour are well known to my good 
Lord of Leicester; and from an honest and devout Protestant, 
a man of credit and substance, one Anthony Foster, the gentle¬ 
man in whose house she is at present bestowe(J, 1,hat she now 
labours under an ilkiesi^ which altogether unfits her for such 
a journey as betwixt this Castle and the neighbourhood of 
Oxford.” 

“ This alters the matter,” said the Queen, taking the certi¬ 
ficates in her hand, and glancing at their contents—‘‘Let 
Tressilian come forward.—Master Tressilian, we have much 
sympathy for your situation, the rather that you seem to have 
set youj heart deeply on this Amy Robsart, or Varney. Our 
power, thanks to God, and the willing obedience of a loving 
people, is woHh' much, but there are some things which it 
cannot compass. We cannot, for example, command the affec¬ 
tions of a giddy young girl, or make her love sense and learning 
better than a cmutier’s fine doublet; and we cannot control 
sickness, with which"* it seems this lady is afflicted, who may 
ndt, by reason of such-infirmity, attend our court here, as we 
had»r^uired her to do. Here are the testimonials of the 
physician who hath her under ^s charge, and the gentleman in 
whose ^ouse she resides, so setting forth.” 

“ Under your Majesty’s favour,” said Tressilian, hastily, and, 
in his alarm for the consequence of the imposition practised on 
the Queen, forgetting, in part at least, his own promise to Amy, 
“ the^ ceftificates spjeak not the t?uth.” 

“How, sir!” said the Queen-Impeach my Lord of Lei¬ 
cester’s veracitj 1 But you shall have a fair hearing. In our 
presence the meanest of our subjects shall be'^hcaid against the 
proudest, juid t^e least known against the most favoured, 
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therefore you shall he heard feirly, but beware you speak not 
without a warrant I TaKe these, certificates in your owo^hand; 
look at them: carefully, and say manfidly if you impugn the 
truth of them, and upon whai- evidence.” n 

As the Queen spoke, his promise and all its consequenceii 
rushed on the mind of the unfortimate Tre^ilian, and while it 
controlled bis natural inclination to pronounce that a falsehood 
which he knew from the evidence of his senses to be untrue, 
gave an indecision and irresolution to his appearance and utter¬ 
ance, which made strongly against him in the sniiid of Eliza¬ 
beth, as well as of all who beheld *hira. He turned the papers 
over and over, as if^he had been an idiot, incapable of compre¬ 
hending their contents. The Queen's impatience began to 
become visible.—“You are a scholar, sir,” she said, “and of 
some note, as ’’’ have heard; yet you seem wondrous slow in 
reading text hand. How say you, are these certificates true or 
no I” 

“ Madam,” said Tressilian, with obvious embarrassment and 
hesitation, anxious to avoid admitting evidence which he might 
afterwards h^ve reason to confute, yet equally desirous to keep 
his word to Amyy and to give her, as he had promised, space to 
plead her own cause in her ov»u way—“ Madam—Madam, your 
Grace calls on me to admit evidence which ought to be proved 
valid by those who found their defeuce upon them.” 

“ Why, Tressilian, thou art mtical as well as poetical,” said 
the Queen, bending on him a brow of displeasure; “ methinks 
these writings, being produced in the presence of the noble 
Earl to 'whom this Castle pertains, aijd his honour being 
appealed to as the guarantee of their authenticity, might be 
evidence enough for thee. But since thou lists to be so formal 
—Varney, or rather my Lord of Leicester, for the affair be¬ 
comes yours” (these words, though spoken at random, thrilled 
through the Earl’s marrow add bone^), “what,evidence have 
you as touching these certificates ?” 

Varney hastened to reply, preventing Leicester,—So please 
your Majesty, my young Lord of Oxford, who is hefe in 
presence, knows Master Anthony Foster's hand and his cha¬ 
racter.” 

The Eaxl of Oxford, a young untlirift, whom Foster had 
more than once accommotlatcd with loans on usurious interest, 
acknowledged, on this apt)eal. that he knew him aft, a wealthv 
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and independent franklin, suppWxl tc^ be worth much money, 
and*v^ified the cextilicate produced to be his handwriting. 

“ And who ^aks to the Doctor’s certificate 1” said the Queen. 
“ Alasco, metHiuks, is his name,” • 

Masters, her Mfyesty’s physician (not the less willingly thnt 
he remembered his repulse from Say’s Coujt| and thought that 
his present testimony might gratily Leicester, and mortify the 
Earl of Sussex and his faction), acknowledged he had more 
than once consulted with Doctor Alasco, and spoke of him as a 
man of extranfdinary learning and hidden acquirements, though 
not altogether in the regular course of practice. The Earl of 
Huntingdon, Lord Leicester’s brother-in-law, and the old Coun¬ 
tess of Rutland, next sang his praises, and both remembered 
the thin heaqtiful Italian hand in which he was »i^ont to write 
his recipes, and which corresponded to the cert?ficate produced 
as his, 

“ And now, I trust, Master Tressilian, this matter is ended,' 
said the Queen. “We will do something ere the night is older 
to reconcile old Sir Hugh Rohsart to the match. You have 
clone your duty something more than boldly ^ but we were no 
woman had we not compassion foi; the wounds which true love 
deals; so we forgive your audacity, and your uncleansed boots 
wi.tbal, Which have well-nigh overpowered my Lord of Leicester’s 
perfumes.” • * 

So spoke Elizabeth, whose nicety of scent was one of the 
characteristics of her organisation, as appeared long afterwards 
when she expelled Essex from her presence, on a charge against 
his boots similar to tl*it which she now expressed against those 
of Tressilian. ^ 

Bqt Tressilian had by this time collected himself, astonished 
as he had, at first been by the audacity of the falsehood so 
feasil^ly•supported, and placed in,array against the evidence of 
his own •eyes. * He rushed forward, kneeled down, and caught 
the Queen by the skirt of the robe. “ As you are Christian 
womajyi,” he said, “madam, as you are clowned Queen, to do- 
equal jftistice among your subjects*—as you hope yourself to 
have fair hearing (which God grant ^ou) at that last bar at 
which we must all plead, grant me one small request 1 Decide 
not this matter so has^y. Give me but tWenty-four hours’ 
interval, and I will, at the end of that brief space, produce 
evidence wld(;h irUl show to demonstration, that these certifi 
VOL ’JLA. , X > 
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cates, which state this unhappy lady to be now ill at ease in 
Oxfonlahire, are false aa hell!” * j , 

“ Let go my train, sir !” said Elizabetli, who \i^as 8tart^*e(l at 
his vehemence, though she had too much of the 'lion in her to 
fear; “the fellow must be distraught—that witty knave, my 
goilson Harrington, must have him into his rhymes of Orlando 
Eurioso l—And yet, by this light, there is something strange in 
the vehemence of his demand.—Speak, Tressilian; what wilt 
thou do if, at the end of these four-and-twenty hours, thou canst 
not confute a fact so solemnly proved as this lad/s^ illness 

“ I will lay down my head on the block,” answered Tres¬ 
silian. * 

“ Pshaw !” replied the Queen. “God’s light! thou speak’st 
like a fool. ’Vhat Head falls in England but by just sentence 
of English la\V 1 —I ask thee, man—if thou hast sense to 
understand me—wilt thou, if thou shalt fail in this improbable 
attempt of thine, render me a good and sufBcient reason why 
thou dost undertake iti” 

Tressilian paused, and again hesitated; because be felt con¬ 
vinced that if, within the interval demanded, Amy should 
become reconciled to her husband, he would in that case do her 
the worst offices by agHin ripping up the whole circumstances 
before Elizabeth, and showing how that wise and jealous prin¬ 
cess had been imposed upon by false testimonials. The con¬ 
sciousness of this dilemma renewed his extreme embarrassment 
of look, voice, and manner; he hesitated, looked down, and on 
the Queen repeating her question with a stem voice and flash¬ 
ing eye, he admitted with faltering words; “ That it might be— 
he could not positively—that is, in certain events—explain the 
reasons and grounds on which he acted." 

“ Now, by the soul of King Henry," said the Qjieen, “ this 
Ts either moonstmck madnesp, or very knavery!—See^t ‘thou, 
Raleigh, thy friend is far too Pindaric for this presence: Have 
him away, and make us quit of him, or it shall bo the worse for 
him; for his flights are too unbridled for any place but Par¬ 
nassus, or Saint Luke’s Hospital. But come back instantly 
thyself, when he is placed under fitthig restraint.—We wish we 
had seen the beauty which could make such havoc in a wise 
man’s brain." 

Tressilian was again endeavouring to address the Queen, 
when Raleigh, in obedience to the orders he received, inter 
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fered, and, with Blount’s assi^auce, half led half forced him 
out ()4 the presence chamber, where he himself indeed began to 
thiSh^his appearance (fid his cause more harm than good. * 
When the>had attained the ahtechamber, Raleigh entreated 
•Blount to see Tressilian safely conducted into the apartments 
allotted to the Earl of Sussex’s foliowei*8, and, if necessary, 
recommended that a guard should be mounted on him. 

‘‘ This extravagant passion,” he said, “ and, it would seem, 
the news of the lady’s illness, has utterly wrecked his excellent 
judgment. But it will pass away if he be kept quiet. Only 
let him break forth again al notate for he is already far in 
her Highness’s displeasure, and should she be again provoked 
she wOl find for him a worse place of confinement, ami sterner 
keepers.” • ^ 

“ I judged as much ^aa that he was mad,^ said Nicholas 
Blount, looking down upon his 'own crimson stockings and 
yellow roses, “whenever I saw him wearing yonder damuod 
boots, which stunk so in her nostrils.—I will but see him stowed, 
and be back with you presently.—But, Walter, did the Queen 
ask who I was?—methought she glanced an e^e at me.” 

“ Twenty—twenty eye-glances she sent, and I told her all 
how thou wert a brave soldier, and a—*-But for God’s sake get 
off Tresailiau!” 

I will—I, wjH,” said Blount; “ but mctliinks this court- 
haunting is no such bad pastime, after all. We shall rise by 
it, Walter, my brave lad. Thou saidst I was a good soldier, 
and a—-What besides, dearest Wal^r ?” 

“ An all unutterably—codshead.—For God’s sake, begone !” 
'fressilian, without farther resistance or expostulation, fol¬ 
lowed, or rather suffereef himself to be conduct^ by Blount to 
Raleigh’s lodging, where he was formally installed into a small 
truckle-ijed* placed in a wardrobe^ and (lesigned for a domestic. 
He saw liut toa plainly, that no remonstrances would avail to 
procure the help or sympathy of his friends, until the lapse of 
th^ time for which he had pledged himself to remain inactive, 
8houl(f ^ble him either to explain ^the whole ciroumstances to 
them, or remove froiiS him every pretext or desire of farther 
interference with, the fortunes of Amy, by her having found 
means to place herself in a state of reconcifiation with her 
husband. 

With great difficulty, and only by the most patient and 
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mild reBionstraiices with^ llloun'c, he escaped the disgrace and 
mortification of having two of Sussex’s stoutest yeomey quai'- 
tered in his apartment. At last, however, w|;ien J^icholss had 
seen him fairly dep<^sited in-his truckle-bed, and-had bestowed 
one or two hearty kicks, and as hearty curses, on the bootsj 
which, in his lately acquired spirit of foppery, he considered as 
a strong symptom, if not the cause, of his friend’s malady, lie 
(contented himself with the modified measure of locking the 
door on the unfortunate Tressilian; whose gallant and disin¬ 
terested efforts to save a female who had treated him with 
ingratitude, thus terminated %r the present, in the displeasure 
of his Sovereign, and the conviction of his friends that he was 
little better than a madman. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SECOND. 

Tlie wisest Sovereigns err like private men, 

And ro;^al hand has sometimes laid the sword 
Of chivalry upon a worthless shoulder, 

Which better hul beeh branded by the liangniau. 

What then ?—Kings do their best—and they and we^^ 

Must answer for the intent, and not the event. 

Ocn X’LAY. 

“ It is a melancholy matter,” said the Queen, when Tressilian 
was withdrawn, “to see a -wise and learned man’s wit thus 
pitifully unsettled. Yet this public dispky of his imperfection 
of brain plainly shows us that his supposed injury and accusa¬ 
tion were fruitless; and therefore, my lord of Leicester, we re¬ 
member your suit formerly made to us in behalf of your faithful 
servant Varney, whose good ^ts and fidelity, as they ai;e (iseful 
to you, ought to have due reward from us, knowing well that 
your lordship^ and all you have, are so earnestly devoted to our 
service. And we render Varney tlie honour more especiqdly 
that we are a guest, and we fear a chargeable and troujbiesomo 
one, under your lordship’s roof; and also for the ’satisfaction 
of the good old Knight of Devon, Sir Hugh Robsart, whose 
daughter he hath married; and we tnist the especial mark of 
grace which we are about to confer may reconcile him to his 
eon-in-law.—Your sword, my Lord of Leicester” 
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The Earl iiiibuckled his sjvord, and taking it by the point, 
presented on bending knee the hilt ti» Elizabeth, 

•Slie took jt slowl^i, drew it from the scabbard, and while the 
ladies who stodd around turned away their eyes with real or 
affected shuldering, she noted wit'll a curious eye the high polish 
and rich damasked ornaments ujxin the glittering blade. 

“ Had I been a man,” she said, metliinks none of my aiices- 
tors would have loved a goo<l sword better. As it is with me, 

I like to look on one, and could, like the fairy of whom I have 
read in somi; Italian rhymes—w^ere my godson Harrington here 
he could tell me the passage*—even trim mj hair and arrange 
my head'gear in such a steel mifror as this is.—Richard Vaniey, 
come forth, and kneel doMm. In the name of God and Saint 
George, we did) thee knight! Be Faitjiful, Brave, and For¬ 
tunate.—Arise, Sir Richard Varney.” ^ ^ 

Varney arose and ibtircd, making a deep obeisance to the 
Sovereign who had done him so much honour. 

“ The buckling of the spur, and what other rites remain,” 
said the Queen, “ may be finished to-morrow in the cliaiK‘l : 
for we intend Sir Richard Varney a companion in his honours. 
And as w^c must not be partial in confen*ing such distinction,* 
we mean on this matter to confer witlj our cousin of Sussex.” 

That iiohle Ear], who, since his arrival at Kenilworth, and 
Mideed aiiice the commencement of this Progress, had found 
himself in a*subordinate situation to Leicester, was now wear¬ 
ing a heavy cloud ou his brow—a circumstance which had not 
escajied the Queen, who hoped to appease his discontent, and to 
follow out her system of balanciilj^ policy by a mark of peculiar 
favour, the more gfatifying as it was tendered at a moment 
\^hen his rival's triumph apfieared to be complete. 

At the summons of Queen Elizabeth, Sussex hastily approacheil 
her.iH'rsnn; and being asked on which of his followers, being a 
gentle^pan an^l of merit, he wouM wish the honour of knighthood 
to be conferred, he answered, with more sincerity than policy, 
that he would have ventured to speak (or Tresailian, to whom 
lie c^ceived he owed his own life, and who was a distinguished 
soldieV a^d scholar, besides a man* of unstained lineage, “ only,” 

he said, “he feared the events of thAt night”- And then 

he stopped 

“ T am glad your lordship is thus considerate,” said Eliza 
* Note J, Italian Khymer. 
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beth j “ the events of this nighttwould make us, in the eyes of 
our subjects, as mad as this poor byain-sick gentleman himself— 
for we ascribe his conduct to no malice—Lhould v^e choose,, this 
moment to do him grace.” , • ^ 

“ In that case,” said the Earl of Sussex, somewhat discounte¬ 
nanced, your Majesty will allow me to name my master of the 
horse, Master Nicholas Blount, a gentleman of fair estate and 
ancient name, who has served your Majesty both in Scotland 
and Ireland, and brought away bloody marfe on his person, all 
lionourably taken and requited.” . , 

The Queen could not help shrugging her shoulders slightly 
even at this second suggestion; and the Duchess of Rutland, 
who read in the Queen’s manner that she had expected Sussex 
would have named Raleigh, and thus would have enabled her to 
gratify her ov/a fv’ish while she honoured his recommendation, 
only waited the Queen’s assent to what he had proposed, and 
then said, that she hoped, since these two high nobles had 
been each permitted to suggest a candidate for the honours of 
chivalry, she, in behalf of the latiies in presence, might have a 
similar indulgence. 

“I were no waman to refuse yon such a boon,” said the 
Queen, smiling. , ♦ 

“ Then,” pursued the Duchess, “ in the name of thqse fair 
ladies present, I request your Majesty to confer the rank of 
knighthood on Walter Raleigh, whose birth, de*eds of arms, and 
promptitude to serve our sex with sword or pen, deserve such 
distinction from us all.” 

*‘ Graraercy, fair ladies,” said Elizabeth, ^railing, “ your boon 
is granted, and the gentle squire Lack-Cloak shall become the 
good knight Lack-Cloak, at your desire. ‘ Let the two aspirant 
for the honour of chivalry step forward.” 

Blount was not as yet returned from seeing Tressiban. ac he 
conceived, safely disposed of ;* but Raleigh came forth, and 
kneeling down, received at the hand of the Virgin Queen that 
title of honour, which,, was never conferred on a more distin¬ 
guished or more illustrious object. 

Shortly afterwards Nicholas Blount eiitered, and, hastily 
apprised by Sussex, who inet him at the door, of the hall, of 
the Queen’s gracipus purpose regai’ding hun, be was desired to 
advance towards the throne. It is a sight sometimes seen, and 
it is both ludicrous and pitiable, when an honegt man of plain 
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common sense is surprised by tjie coquetry of a pretty womarj, 
or any other cause, into those frivokj^is fopperies which only 
sit well upon ^le yoi^hful, the gay, and those to whom long 
practitie has rendered them a second nature. Poor Blount was 
in this situation. His head was already giddy from a conscious¬ 
ness of unusual finery^ and the supposed necessity of suiting his 
manners to the gaiety of his dress ; and now this sudden view 
of promotion altogether completed the conquest of the newly 
mhnled spirit of foppery over his natural disposition, and con¬ 
verted a plain^ honest, awkward man into a coxcomb of a new 
and most ridiculous kind, • 

The knight-expectant advanced up the hall, the whole length 
of which he had unfortunately to traverse, burning out his tcies 
with so much zeal, that he preseuted his 1^ at every step with 
its .broad side foremost, so that he greatly res^iUbled an old- 
fashioned table-knife with a curvt'd point, when seen sideways. 
The rest of his gait was in proportion to this unhappy amble; 
and the implied mixture of bashful fear and self-satisfaction 
was so unutterably ridiculous, that Leicester's friends did not 
suppress a titter, in which many of Sussex’s partisans wcie 
unable to resist joining, though ready to eat# their nails with 
mortification. Sussex himself lost all^ patience, and could not 
forbear whispering into the ear of bis friend, “ Curse thee 1 canst 
tlwu nut walk like a man and a soldier 2” an interjection which 
only made hohest Blount start and stop, until a glance at his 
yellow roses and crimson stockings restored his self-confidence, 
when on he went at the same pace as before. 

The Queen conferred on poor Blount the honour of knight¬ 
hood with a marked Sense of reluctance. That wise Princess 
wa& fully aware of the •propriety of using great circnnLspection 
and economy in bestowing those titles of honour, which the 
Stewsirts, ^ho succeeded to her throne, distributed with an 
imprud^t liberality, which grontly diminished their value. 
Blount had no sooner arisen and retired than she turned to the 
Duchess of Rutland, “ Our woman wit,” she said, “ dear Rut¬ 
land, is sharper than that of those proud things in doublet and 
hose. See^t thou, out of these thr^e knights, thine is the only 
true metal to stamp chivalry’s imprinifupon?” 

“Sir Richardf Vamey, surely—the friend^of my Lord of 
Leicester-^urely has merit/’ replied the Duchess, 

“ Varney^ has g sly countenance, and a smooth tongue/’ 
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replied the Queen, “ I fear mQ he will prove a knave—but the 
promise was of ancient sending. My Lord of Sussex must have 
lost his own wits, I think, to recommend to us first a madsnan 
like Tresailian, and then a clownish fool like'this other fellow, 
I protest, Rutland, that while he sat on his knees before me^ 
mopping and mowing, as if he had scalding porridge in his 
mouth, I had much ado to forbear cutting him over the pate, 
instead of striking his shoulder.” 

“ Your Majesty gave him a smart accolade^* said the Duchess; 
“ we wlio stood behind heard the blade clatter, on his collar¬ 
bone, and the poor man fidgeted too as if he felt it.” 

“ I could not help it, wench,” said the Queen, laughing; 
“ but we will have this same Sir Nicholas sent to Ireland or 
Scotland, or somewl^ere, to rid our court of so antic a chevalier; 
he may be a^qod soldier in the field, though a preposterous- ass 
iu a banqueting hall.” ' 

The discfjurse became then more general, and soon after there 
was a siunmons to the banquet. 

In order to obey this signal, the company were under the 
necessity of crossing the inner court of the Castle, that they 
might reach th&i new buildings, containing the large banquet¬ 
ing room, in which preparations for supper were made upon a 
scale of profuse magnifi(5ence, corresponding to the occasion. 

The livery cupboards were loaded with plate of the richest 
description, and the most varied; some artiilles’ tasteful, some 
perhaps grotesque, in the invention and decoration, but all 
gorgeously magnificent, both from the richness of the work and 
value of the materials. Thftis the chief table was adorned by 
a salt ship-fashiorx, made of mother of*pearl, garnished with 
silver and divers warlike ensigns and other ornaments, anch6r8, 
sails, and sixteen pieces of ordnance. It bore a figure of Fortune, 
placed on a globe, with a flag in her hand. Ajiothcr sal^. was 
fashioned of silver, in form of U swan in full sail. ^ That^^chivalry 
might not be omitted amid this splendour^ a silver Saint George 
was presented, moun|;ed and equipped in the usual fashion in 
which he bestrides the dragon. The figures were moulded to* be 
in some sort useful. The hoWs tail was managed to hold a case 
of knives, while the breast of the dragon presented a similar 
accommodation for oyster knives. 

In the course of the passage from the hall of reception to the 
banqueting room, and especially in the courtyard, the new-made 
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knights \vere assailed hy the Jieralds, pursuivants, minstrels, 
etc., ygith the usual cry of targu^e, lanji^se^ chevaliers tris hardia ! 
an hUjfjieut invocations intended to awaken the bounty of the 
acolytes of cJjivAlry towards those whose busmess it was to 
register their armorial bearings, and celebrate the deeds by which 
they were illustrated. The call was of course liberally and 
courteously answered by those to whom it was addressed. 
Varney gave his largesse with an affectation of complaisance 
and humility. Raleigh bestowed his with the graceful ease 
peculiar to orys who has attained hia own place, and is familiar 
witli its dignity. Honest Blount gave what his tailor had left 
him of his half-year’s rent, dropping some pieces in his hurry, 
then stooping down to look for them, and then distributing them 
amongst the various claimants, with the apxious face and niieu 
of the parish* beadle dividing a dole among pau^oA. 

These donations were* accepted with the usual clamour and 
vivats of applause common on such occasions; but as the parties 
gratified were chiefly dependants of Lord Leicester, it was Varney 
whose name was repeated with the loudest acclamations. Lain- 
boume, especially, distinguished himself by his vociferations of 
“ Long life to Sir Richard Varney !—-Health and honour to Sir 
Richard !—Never was a more worthy jjnight dubbed !"■—then, 
Suddenly sinking his voice, he added,—“ since the valiant Sir 
Pandarua of Troy,”—a winding-up of his clamorous applause, 
which set all mefi a-laughing who were within hearing of it. 

It is unnecessary to say anything farther of the festivities of 
the evening, which were so brilliant in themselves, and re¬ 
ceived with such obvious and willJlig satisfaction by the Queen, 
that Leicester retireof to his own apartment, with all the giddy 
raptures of successful ambition. Varney, who had changed his 
splendid attire, and now waited on his patron in a very modest 
and •plain"undress, attended to do the honours of the Earl’s 
concher.^ ^ * 

“ How ! Sir Richard,” said Leicester, smiling, “ your new 
rank scarce suits the humility of this attendance.” 

T would disown that rank, my lord,” said Varney, “ could 
I thinlL it .was to reioove me to a distance from your lordship’s 
person.” ^ • 

“ Thou art a* grateful fellow,” said Leicester; “ but I must 
not allow you to do what would abate you m the opinion of 
others.” 
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While thus speaking, he sty'll accepted, without hesitation 
the offices about his perifon, which the new-made knight ^seemed 
to render as eagerly as if he had really <felt, in ^discharging^ the 
task, that pleasure which his^words expressed.*' ^ 

“ I am not afraid of men’s misconstruction," he said, in answer 
to Leicester’s remark, “ since there is not—(permit me to undo 
the collar)—a man within the Castle, who does not expect very 
soon to see persons of a rank far superior to that which, by 
your goodness, I now hold, rendering the duties of the bed¬ 
chamber to you, and accounting it an honour." , 

“ It might, indeed, so have been," said the Earl, with an 
involuntary sigh; and then presently added, “ My go^vn, Var¬ 
ney—1 will look out on the night. Is not the moon near to 
thefulU" 

“I think^so^ my lord, according to the calendar," answered 
Varney. ' 

There was an abutting window, which opened on a small 
projecting balcony of stone, battlemented as is usual in Gothic 
castles. The Earl undid the lattice, and stepped out into the 
open air. The station he had chosen commanded an extensive 
view of the lake, and woodlands beyond, where the bright 
moonlight rested on t^ie clear blue waters, and the distant 
masses of oak and elm trees. The moon rode high, in the 
heavens, attended by thousands and thousands of inferior lumi¬ 
naries, All seemed already to be hushed in the' nether world, 
excepting occasionally the voice of the watch (for the yeomen 
of the guard performed that duty wherever the Queen was 
present in person), and the 'distant baying of the hounds, dis¬ 
turbed by the preparations amongst the grooms and prickers for 
a magnificent hunt, which was to be‘'the amusement of the 
next day. *■ 

Leicester looked out on the blue arch of heaven" with, ges¬ 
tures and a countenance exprcbsive of anxious ej^ultatiQu, while 
Varney, who remain^ within the dai’kened apartment, could 
(himself unnoticed), ynth a secret satisfaction, see his patron 
stretch his hands with earnest gesticulaticm towards the hedvenly 
bodies. * • . " 

“ Ye distant orbs of living fire," so ran the pmttered invoca¬ 
tion of the ambitious Earl, “ ye are silent while you wheel your 
mystic roimds, but Wisdom baa given to you a voice. Tell me, 
then, to what end is my high course destined 1, Shall the 
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greatness to which I have aspirtd be bright, pre-eminent, and 
stable {js your own; or am 1 l^iit dooifled to draw a brief and 
glittflr^g train,along lihe nightly darkness, and then to sink 
down to e^rth,Jike the base refuse gf those artificial fires with 
which men emulate your rays?” 

He looked on the heavens in profound silence for a minute 
or two longer, and then again stepped into the apartment, 
. where Varney seemed to have been engaged in putting the 
Earl’s jewels into a casket. 

“What said*A.lasco of my horoscope?” demanded Leicester. 
“ You already told me, but it* has escaped me, for I think but 
lightly of that art.” * 

“ Many learned and great men have thought otherwise," said 
Varney; “ and, not to flatter your lordship, my ^wn opinion 
leans* that way!” • 

“ Ay, Saul among the prophets?” said Leicester—“ I thought 
thou wert sceptical in all such matters as thou couldst neither 
see, hear, smell, taste, or touch, and that thy belief was limited 
by thy senses.” 

“ Perhaps, my Lord,” said Varney, “ I may be misled on the 
present occasion by my wish to find the predictions of astrology 
true. Alasco says, that your favoftrite 4 )lauet is culminating, 
and that,the adverse influence—he would not use a plainer 
term—though not overcome, was evidently combust, I think he 
said, or retrograde.^ 

“ It is even so,” said Leicester, looking at an abstract of 
astrological calculations which he had in his hand; “the 
stronger influence will jprevail, and,*a3 I think, the evil hour 
pass away.—Lend me your hand, Sir Richard, to doff my gown 
, —and remain an instant,* if it is not too burdensome to your 
knightho<^, while I compose myself to sleep. I believe the 
bustle ef thfe day has fevered my blood, for it streams through 
my veins Jike a.current of molten* lead—remain an instant, 1 
pray you—I would fain feel my eyes heavy ere I closed 
them.” I 

Vamb^j oflSciously assisted his lord to bed, and placed a 
massive silver night-latnp, with a ^ort sword, on a marble 
table which atood^ close by the head oF the couch. Either in 
order to avoid the light of the lamp, or to hide his coimteiiance 
from Varney, Leicester drew the curtain, heavy with entwined 
silk mid gold,, so completely to shade his face. Varney took 
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a seat near the bed, but with ^ia back towards his master, as ii 
to intimate that he wfis not patching him, and quietly waited 
till Ijeicester himself fed the way tocthe tojjio by wj^idh hia 
mind was engrossed. , • * ^ 

“ And so, Varney,” said the Earl, after waiting in vain tflll 
his dependant should commence the conversation, “ men talk 
of the Que-en’s favour towards me V’ 

“ Ay, my good lord,” said Varney; “of what can they else, 
since it is so strongly manifested?” 

“ She is indeed my good and gracious raistre-ss, ” said Leicester, 
after another pause ; “ but it is "written, ^ Put not thy trust in 
Princes.’ ” 

“A good sentence and a true,” said Varney, “unless you can 
unite their intere^at with yours so absolutely, that they must 
needs sit o^'your wrist like hooded hawks.” 

“ I know what thou meanest,” said Leicester, impatiently, 
“ though thou art to-night so prndentially careful of what tliou 
sayest to mo—Thou wouldst intimate, I might marry the Queen 
if I would ?” 

“ It is your speech, my lord, not mine,” answered Varney, 
“ but whose soever be the speech, it is the thought of ninety- 
nine out of an hundrcfl meif throughout broad England.” 

“ Ay, but,” said Leicester, turning himself in his ,bed, “ the 
hundredth man knows better. Thou, for example, knowest the 
obstacle that cannot be overleaped,” 

“ It must, my lord, if the stars speak true,” said Varney, 
composedly. 

“ What, talk’st thou of them,” said Leicester, “ that Ijelievest 
not in them or in aught else?” 

“ You mistake, my lord, under ycJtir gi'acious pardon,''^ said 
Varney ; “ I believe in many things that predict the future. I 
believe, if showers fall in April, that we shall have lowers in 
May ; that if the sun shineS, grain will ripen and L*l>^5lieve in 
much natural philosophy to the same elfcot, which, if the stars 
swear to me, I will say the stars speak the truth. And in like 
manner, I v^ill not disbelieve that whieli I see wished'for and 
expected on earth, solely because the astrologers h^ve road it in 
the heavens.” 

“ Thou art .right,” said Leicester, again tossing himself on 
his couch—“ Earth does wish for it I have had advices from 
the reformed churches of Germany—from the Loy Countries— 
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from Switzerland, urging this a point on which Europe’s 
safety licpends, France will not oppose it—The ruling party 
in ^cQ^land loot it tlb their best security—Spain fears it, but 
cannot prevent it—and yet thou Itnowest it is impossible,” 

“I know not that, my lord,” said Varney, “ the Countess is 
indisposed.” 

“Villain!” said Leicester, starting up on his couch, and 
seizing the sword which lay on the table beside him, “ go thy 
thoughts that way?—thou wouldst not do murder !” 

“ For when? or what do you hold me, my lord ?” said Varney, 
iissuming the superiority oT an innocent man subjected to 
unjuvst suspicion. “I said nothing to descr\'e such a horrid 
imputation as your violence infers. I said but that tlie 
Counteas was ill. And Countess though •she be^-—lovely and 
beloved as she is, surely your lordship must hold her to be 
mortal ? She may die, and your lordship’s hand become once 
more your own.” 

“Away! away !” said Ijeicester; “let me have no more of 
this !” 

“Good-night, my lord,” said Varney, seeming to understand 
this as a command to depart; but Leicester’s Voice interrupted 
his purpose. • # 

“Th(¥u’scapest me not thus. Sir Fool,” said he; “I think 
thy knighthoo^ h.y8 addled thy brains—Gonfass thoii hast talked 
of impossibilities, as of things which may come to pass.” 

“ My lord, long live your fair Countess,” said Varney; “ but 
neither your love nor my good wislies can make her immortal. 
Hut God grant she liye long to be*happy herself, and to render 
yoi^ so ! I see not but you may be King of England notwith¬ 
standing,” * 

“ Nay, now, Varney, thou art stark mad,” said Leicester. 

“ I \^oiild I were myself within the same nearness to a good 
estate af freehold,” said Vame/ “Have we not known in 
other countries, how a left-handed marriage might subsist 
bejwixt persons of differing degree L—ay, and bo no hindrance 
to prevpnt the husband from conjoining himself afterwards with 
a more suUable partner 1” 

“ I have heard of such things in Germany,” said Leicester. 

“Ay, and the most learned doctors in foreign universities 
fustify the practice from the Old Testament,” said Varney 
“ And afte? all^ where is the harm ? The lieautiful partner. 
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whom you have chosen for trfte love, has your secret hours of 
relaxation and affection. I Her fame is safe—her conscience may 
slumber securely—^You have wealth to ]Provi(\e royally fo" your 
issue, should heaven bless yda with offspring. Meanwhile you 
may give to Elizabeth ten times the leisure, and ten thousand 
times the affection, that ever Don Philip of Spain spared to her 
sister Mary; yet you know how she doated on him though so 
cold and neglectful. It requires but a close mouth and an open 
brow, and you keep your Eleanor and your fair Rosamond far 
enough separate.—Leave me to build you a bower to which no 
jealous Queen shall find a clue.” 

Leicester was silent for a moment, then sighed, and said, 
“ It is impossible.—Good-night, Sir Richard Varney—yet stay 
—-Can you piess wbat meant Tressilian by showing himself in 
such careless guise before the Queen to-day?—-‘to strike'her 
teuder heart, I should guess, with all the sympathies due to a 
loA’^er, abandoned by his mistress, and abandoning himself.” 

Varney, smothering a sneering laugh, answered, “ He believed 
Master Tressilian had no such matter in his head.” 

“How!” said Leicester; “what mean’at thou? There is 
ever knavery in that laugh of thine, Varney.” 

“ I only meant, my lord,”*said Varney, “that Tressilian has 
taken the sure way to avoid heart-breaking. He hath had a 
companion—a female companion—a mistress—a port of player’s 
wife or sister, as I believe,—with him in Mervyn’s Bower, where 
I quartered him for certain reasons of my own.” 

“ A mistress 1—mean’st thou a paramour?” 

“ Ay, my lord; what fem'ale else waitq for hours in a gentle¬ 
man's chamber?” 

“ By my faith, time and space fitting, this were a good tale 
to tell,” said Ijcicester. “I ever distrusted those bobkish, 
hypocritical, seemiug'Virtuous scholars. Well, Mas'ter,, Tressi¬ 
lian makes somewhat familiarVith my house—if I look it over, 
he is indebted, to it for certain recollections. I would not harm 
him more than I can help. Keep eye on him, however, Varney.” 

“ I lodged him for that Reason,” said Varney, “ in 
Tower, where he is under the eye of my very vigilant, if ho 
were not also my very drunken, servant, Michael Lambourne, 
whom I have toW your Grace of.” 

“ Grace! ” said Leicester; “ what meanest thou by that 
epithet V* 
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•* It came unawares, my lord; and yet it sounds so very 
natural that I cannot recall it.” I 

is thina own jfteferment that hath turned thy brasn/' 
said Leicester,,laughing; “new lionours are as heady as new 
wine.’' 

“ May your lordship soon have cause to say so from expe¬ 
rience,” said Varney; and wishing his patron good-night, he 
withdrew. * 

* Note K. Furniture of Kenilworth. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THIRD. 

tx 

•i* 

Here stands the wctini—there the proud bf'trayer, 

E’en as the hind pull’d down by strangling dogs 
Lies at the hunter’s feet—who courteous profiFers 
To some high dame, the Dian of the chase, 

To whom he looks for guerdon, his sharp blade, 

To gash the sobbing throat. 

The Wo(^3Man. 

We are now to return to Mervyil’s B«wer, the apartment, or 
ratlier the prison, of the unfortunate Oountess of Leicester, 
wh*o for some ^img kept within bounds her uncertainty and her 
impatience, She was aware that, in the tumult of the day, 
there might be some delay ere her letter could be safely con¬ 
veyed to the hands of Leicester, and that some time more might 
elapse ere he could extjjicate himself from the necessary attend¬ 
ance on Elizabeth to come and visit her in her secret bower. 
“ I will not expect hirn,” she said, “ till night—he cannot be 
absent from his royal guest, even to see me. He will, I know, 
come if it be possible, but I will not expect him before 

night.”—wAnd jjet all the while she did expect him; and, while 
she tried to argue herself into a contrary belief, each hasty noise, 
of the huudi-ed which she heard, sounde<i like the hurried step 
of Leicester on the staircase, hasting, to fold her in bis arms. 

The fatigue of body which Amy hjM lately undergone, with 
the agitation of i^^ind natural to so cruel a state of uncertainty, 
oegan by degrees strongly to affiact her nerves; and she almost 
feared her total inability to maintain the necessary self-com¬ 
mand through the^ scenes which might lie before her. But, 
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although spoiled by an over^indulgent system of education, 
Amy had naturally a mfud of great jwwer, united with f. frame 
which her share in her father’s woodland exercises had r^dered 
uncommonly healthy. She. Summoned to her wd such mental 
and bodily resources ; and not unconscious how much the issub 
of her fate might depend on her own self-possession, she prayed 
internally for stren^h of body and for mental fortitude, and 
resolved, at the same time, to yield to no nervous impulse 
which miglit weaken either. 

Yet when the great bell of the Caatle, which* was placed in 
t’aes.‘ir’s Tower, at no great distau(*e from that called Mervym’s, 
began to send its^ pealing clamour abroad, in signal of the 
arrival of the royal procession, the din was so painfully acute, 
to ears rendered nocvously sensitive by anxiety, that she could 
hardly forbear».shrieking with anguish, in answer 'to every stun¬ 
ning clash of the relentless peal. 

Shortly afterwards, when the small apartment was at once 
enlightened by the shower of artificial fires with which the air 
was suddenly filled, and which crossed each other like fiery 
spirits, each bent on his own separate mission, or like sala- 
„mander8 executing a frolic dance in the region of the sylphs, 
the Countess felt at first ah if each rocket shot close hy her 
eyes, and discharged its sparks and flashes so nigh .that she 
could feel a sense of the heat. But slie struggle against these 
fantastic terrors, and compelled herself to arise, stand by the 
window, look out, and gaze upon a sight, which at another 
time would have appeared to her at once captivating and fear¬ 
ful. The magnificent towers of the C^tle were enveloped in 
garlands of artificial fire, or shrouded with tiaras of pale smoke. 
The surface of the lake glowed like molten iron, while many 
fireworks (then thought extremely wonderful, though now 
tiommon), whose flame continued to exist in the oppqsing ele¬ 
ment, dived and rose, hissed ‘'and roared, and spouted^ fire, like 
BO many dragons of enchantment, sporting upon a burning 
lake. . 

Even Amy was for a m 9 ment interested by what was' to her 
so new a scene. “I bad thought it fnagieal art^" she said, 
“but poor Tressilian taught me to judge (;if such things as 
they are. Gr^at God! and may not these idle splendours 
resemble my own hoped for haj^iness,—a single spark, which 
Is instautly swaUowed up by surrounding ^afknefs,—a prct%- 
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rioufl glow, whicli rises but for*a brief space into the air, that 
its ifelliraay be the lower 1 Oh, Leicester ! after all—all that 
thou bast said-^Jiast Iworn—that Aray was thy love, thy life, 
can it be that* thou art the magician at whose nod these en- 
fliaiitments arise, and that she sees them, as an outcast, if not 
a captive 

The sustained, prolonged, and repeated bursts of music, from 
so many ditferent quarters, and at so many varying points of 
distance, which sounded as if not the Castle of Kenilworth 
only, but the’whole county aromul. had bcou at once the 
scene of solemnising some fiigh national festival, carried the 
same oppressive thought still closer to her heart, while some 
notes would melt in distant and falling tones, as if in compas¬ 
sion for her sorrows, and some hurst close *and n^ar upon her, 
as if mocking* her misery, with all the insolencS? of unlimited 
mirth. “ Those sounds," she said, “ are mine—mine, because 
they are His ; but I cannot say,—Be still, these loud strains 
suit me not;—and the voice of the meanest peasant that 
mingles in the dance, would liave more power to modulate the 
music, than the command of her who is mistress of all." 

By degrees the sounds of reveliy died away, and the Countessi* 
withdrew from the window at which shb had sate listening to 
them. It was night, but the moon afforded considerable liglit 
in “the room, sp t^iat Amy was able to make the arrangement 
which she judged necessary. Thei'e was hope that Leicester 
juight come to her apartment as soon as the revel in the Castle 
had subsided; but there was also r|8k she might be disturbed 
by some unauthorised iyitruder. She had lost confidence in the 
key. since TressOian had entered so eiisily, though tlie door was 
locked on the inside; yet all the additional security she could 
think *of, was to place the table across the door, that she might 
be warned *by the noise, should^any one attempt to enter. 
Having »aken these necessary precautions, the unfortunate lady 
withdrew to her couch, stretched herself down on it, mused in 
anxjous expectation, and counted more than one hour after 
midniglijt, till exhausted nature pro^d too strong for love, for 
grief, for fear, nay, evAi for uncertainty, and she slept. 

Yes, she slepfe The Indian sleeps at the stake, in the 
intervals between his tortures; and mental tcyrments, in like 
manner, exhaust by long continuance the sensibility of the 
sufferer, so that, an interval of lethargic repose must ticcca- 
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Barily ensue, ere the pangs \v<iich they inflict can again be 
renewed, || . « 

The Countess slept, then, for severe houra^ and di;pained 
that she was in the ancieiUi* house at Cumnor Place, listening 
for the low whistle with which Leicester often used to announce 
his presence in the courtyard, when arriving suddenly on one 
of his stolen visits. But ou this occasion, instead of a whistle, 
she heard the peculiar blast of a bugle-hom, such as her father 
used to wind ou the fall of the stag, and which huntsmen then 
called a vuirt. She ran, as she thought, to a .window that 
looked into the courtyard, which*she saw filled with men in 
mini riling garmentSi The old Curate seemed alxiut to read the 
funeral service. Mumblazeu, tricked out in an antique diess, 
like an ancient hemld, held aloft a scutcheon, with its usual 
decoiatious of ckulls, cross-bones, and ^hour-glasses, surrounding 
a coat-of arms, of which she could only distinguish that it was 
sunneimted with an Earl’s coronet. The old man looked at her 
with a ghastly smile, and said, “Amy, are they not rightly 
quartered?” Just as he spoke, the horns again poured on her 
('ar the melancholy yet wild strain of the mort, or death-note, 
4 iud she awoke. * 

The Countess awoke*to hehr a real bugle-note, or rather the 
combined breath of many bugles, sounding not the niort, bub 
the jolly rh'cillk, to remind the inmates ^ of ^ the Castle'of 
Kenilworth that the pleiisurcs of the day were to commeuce 
with a magnificent stag-hunting in the neighlxiuriiig Chase. 
Amy started up from her couch, listened to the sound, saw the 
first beams of the summer morning already twinkle tliroiigh 
the lattice of her window, and recollected, with feelings of 
giddy agony, where she was, and how circumstanced. 

lie thinks not of «ie,” she said—“he will not** come 
nigh me 1 A Queen is his ^est, and what cares Tie-in? what 
corner of his huge Castle a wretch like me ^lines in doubt, 
which is fast fading into despair?” At once a sound at 
tl)o door, as of some one attempting to open it softly, ^lled 
her with an ineflable nii^ure of joy and feai‘; and,, hasten¬ 
ing to remove the obstacle she had placed against the door, 
and to unlock it, she had the precaution to, ask. “ Is it thou, 
my love?” „ 

“ Yea, my Countess," murmured a whisper in reply. 

She threw open the door, and exclaiimnf^ “^Lei^jester I” flung 
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her arms around the neck of *the man who stood witliout, 
muhlod^in his cloak. ^ t 

“No—not (^uite Lt^cester,”*answered lilichael Lambourne, 
for he*it was, returning the caress with veliemence,—“not 
cjnite Leicester, iny lovely and most loving duchess, but iis 
good a man.’' 

With an exertion of force, of wliich she would at another 
time have thought herself incapable, the Countess freed herself 
from the profane and profiming grasp of the drunken debau¬ 
chee, and retrtjpted into the midst of her apartment, where 
despair gave her courage to niake a stand. 

As Lainbomiie, on entering, dropped the lap of his cloak 
fro]u liis face, she knew Varney’s pndbgate servant; the very 
'last person, excepting his detesfrxl master, j^y whom she would 
hava wished t« be discovered. But she was still^iTbsely muffled 
in her travelling dress, and as Lambourne bml scarce ever been 
admitted to her presence at Cumnor Place, her person, she 
Tqied, might not be so well known to him as his was to her, 
owing to Janet’s pointing him frequently out as he crossed tlie 
court, and telling stories of his wickedness. She luiglit have 
had still greater confidence in her disguise, ha(V her experience 
enabled her to discover that he waa*raucj^ intoxicated ; but this 
could scarce have consoled her for the risk which she might 
incui‘, from such a chara(;fcer, in sucli a time, place, and cir¬ 
cumstances. • • 

Lainboiu-iie flung the door behind him as he entered, and 
fljlding his arms, as if in mockery of the attitude of distraction 
into which Awy had thrown ht^self, ho proceeded thus: 
“ Tlark ye, most fair t^allipolis—or most lovely Countess of 
clouts, and divine Duchess of dark corners—if thou takest all 
* that tri^uble of skewering thyself together, like a trussed fowl, 
that t]iere 4nay be more pleasure in the carving, even save 
thyself the labour. I love tby fir*t frank manner the best— 
like thy present*as little” — (he made a step towards her, and 
staggered)—“ as little as—^such a damned luieveu floor as this, 
whefe a gentleman may break his neck, if lie does not walk as 
upright as a posture master on the tight-rope.” 

“ Stand back !” said the Countess; do not approach nearer 
to me on thy perif!” 

“My peril!—and stand back I—Why, how* now, madam 1 
Must you have a better mate than hopest Mike Lambourne i I 
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have been in America, girl, where the gold grows, and have 
brought off such a load [m’t"—r- 

“ Good friend,” said the Countess, dn great terror ^at the 
ruffian’s determined and audacious manner, “ I, prithee begone, 
and leave me.” 

“ Aud so 1 will, pretty one, when we are tired of each other’s 
comjjany—not a jot sooner.”—He seized her by the arm, while, 
incn,}^xble of farther defence, she uttered shriek, upon shriek. 
“ Nay, scream away if you like it,” said he, still holding her 
fast; “I have heard the sea at the loudest, ajpd I mind a 
S(|ualling woman no more than a- miauling kitten —Damn me ! 

--I have heard fifty or a hundred screaming at once, when 
there was a towm stormed.” 

The cries of the* Countess, however, brought unexpected aid, 
in the persdiiaof Lawrence Staples, who had heard her excl.i- 
niations from his apartment below, and entered in good time 
tn save her from being discovered, if not from more atrocicyi*^ 
violence Lawrence was drunk also from the debauch of the 
}>receding night, but fortunately his intoxication liad taken a 
different turn from that of Lambourne. 

“What the devil’s noise is this in the ward “I ” he said— 
“ What! man aud wojnan together in the same cell 1 that is 
against nile. I will have decency under my rule, by Saint 
Peter of the Fetters !” 

“ Get thee down stairs, thou drunken beast,” said Lam- 
bourne ; “ seest thou not the lady and I would be private 1” 

“Good sir, worthy sir!” said the Countess, addressing the 
jailor, “ do but save me froni him, for the sake of mercy I” 

“ She speaks fairly,” said the jailor, “ and I will take her part. 
I love my prisoners; and T have had as good prisoners under 
my key, as they have had in Newgate or the Compter. And 
so, being one of my lambkins, as I say, no one shall distiwb her 
in her pen-fold. So, let go ffae womjin, or I’ll lg;iock ypur brains 
out with my keys.” 

“ I’ll make a blood-pudding of thy midriff first,” answered 
Lambourne, laying his left hand on his dagger, but still detain¬ 
ing the Countess by the arm with his ri^ht—So i^ave at thee, 
thou old ostrich, whoso only living is upoij a bunch of iron 
keys 1” , 

Lawrence raised the arm of Michael, and prevented him from 
drawing his dagger; and as Lambourne stmggl^l and strove 
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to shake him olf, the Coiintess^made a sudden exertion on her 
side, a^d slipping her haiid out of the glove on which the ruffian 
still* la?pt hold^ she giiined her liberty, and escaping from the 
a])artment, rai^ dbwn stairs; whilt^ at the same moment, she 
.heard the two combatants hill on the floor with a noise whieli 
increased her terror. The outer wicket offered no impediment 
to her flight, having been opened for Lambonrno’s admittance ; 
so that she succeeded in escaping down the stair, and fled into 
the Pleasance, which seemed to her hasty glance the direction 
in which she yjas most likely to avoid pursuit. 

Meanwhile, Lawrence and* Lambotnue rolled on the floor of 
the apartment, closely grappled together. J^^either had, happily, 
opj)ortimity to draw their daggers; but Lawrence found space 
enough to dash his heavy keys across Michael’s face, and Michael, 
in ndurn, grjisped the turnkey so felly hy the ^ifoat, tliat the 
blood gushed from nose*and mouthy 8(» that they were both 
and filthy spectacles, when one of the other officers of the 
household, attracted by the noise of the fray, entered the room, 
and with some difficulty elfected the separation of tlie combat¬ 
ants. 

“ A murrain on you both,” said the chapitable mediator, 
“ and especially on you. Master I»imb(iurne ! What the fioiul 
lie you here for, fightmg on the floor like two butcher’s curs in 
the kennel of the shambles'?” 

Lambourne *aroSe, and somewhat sobered by the interposition 
of a third party, looked with something less than his usual 
brazen impudence of visage ; “We fought for a wench, an thou 
must know,” was his reply. • 

“ A wench ! WherS is shesaid the officer. 

“ Why, vanished, I tiliiuk,” said Lambourne, looking around 
him ; • “ unless Lawrence hath swallowed her. That filthy 
pauncji of his devours as many distressed damsels and oppressed 
orphans,*as e’er^a gifint in King Arthur’s history : they are his 
prime food ; he worries them body, soul, and substance.” 

“ Ay, ay ! It^s no matter,” said Lawrence, gathering up his 
hiijfe tuigainly form from the floor; “ but I have had your 
betters,’Mister Michagl Lam bourne,* under the little turn of iny 
forefinger and thumb ; and I shall haw^e thee, before all’s done, 
under my Iiatches. The impudence of thy brow will not always 
save thy shin-bones from iron, and thy foul thirsty gullet from 
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a hompen cord *' -The words 'v^^ere no sooner out of his mouth, 
than Lambourne again 4tade at him. ' ^ 

“ Nay, go not to it again,” said the s^er, “ Ox I will eall for 
him shall tame you both,'and that is Master Varney—Sir 
Richard, I mean—he is stirring, I promise you—I saw hM 
cross tl)e court just now.” 

“ Didst thou, by G—1” said Lambourne, seizing on the basin 
and ewer which stood in the apartment; “ nay, then, element, 
do thy work—I thought I had enough of thee last night when 1 
lioated about for Orion, like a cork on a fermenting cask of ale.” 

So saying, he fell to work to cleanse from his face and hands 
the signs of the fray, and get his apparel into some order, 

“What hast thou done to hiinl” said the sewer, speaking 
aside to the jailor ; •“ his face is fearfully swelled.” 

“ It is but tlie imprint of the key of my cabinet—too good a 
mark for his gallowa-face. No man shall abuse or insult my 
jjiisoners ; they are my jewels, and I lock them in safe casktv 
accordingly,-—And so, mistress, leave off your wailing—Hey ! 
why, surely, there was a woman here !” 

“ I think you are all mad this morning,” said the sewer; 
“ T saw no woman here, nor no man neither in a proper sense, 
but only two beasts rolling oh the floor.” 

“ Nay, then, I am undone,” said the jailor; “ the prison’s 
broken, that is all. Kenilworth prison is broken,” he continued, 
in a tone of maudlin lameiilation, “ which was the strongest 
jail betwixt this and the Welsh marches—ay, and a house that 
Inis had knights, and earls^^ and kings sleeping in it, as secure 
its if they had been in the Tower of London, It is broken, the 
])risoner8 fled, and the jailor in much danger of being hanged!” 

So sayingj he retreated down to bis own den, to conclude his 
lamentations, or to sleep himself sober. Lanibounie ahd the 
sewer ffdlowed him close, ai^d it was well for them, %in&e the 
jjiilor, out of mere habit, was about to lock the ■wielmt after 
him; and had they not been within the reach of interfering, 
they would have had the plefisnre of being shut up in. the 
turret-chamber, from wliichcthe Countess had been just dofivered. 

14iat nnhajipy lady, as soon as she f(5und herself at liberty, 
fled, t\s we have already mentioned, into thee Pleaf-’nncc, She 
had seen this ‘richly ornamented space of ground from the 
window of ]\lervyu’H Tower ; and it occurred to her at the 
monieut of her escajx*, that among its numcivjus arbmrs, bowers, 
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fountains, statues, and grottoe% she might find some recess, in 
which^ she could lie concealed until she had an opportunity of 
addressing herself to jA protector, to ^hoin she might cqmmu- 
nieatS as nuj^eh* as she dared of her forlorn situation, and 
through whose means slie might supplicate an interview with 
her husband. 

“ If I could see my guide,” she thought, “ I would learn if 
he had delivered my letter. Even did I but see Tressilian, it 
were better to risk Dudley’s anger, by confiding my whole 
situation to o]je who is the very soul of honour, than to nm the 
hazard of farther insult among the insolent menials of this 
ill-ruled place. I will not again venture into an enclosed apart¬ 
ment. I will wait, I will watch—amidst so many human 
beings, there must l>e some kind heart which can judge and 
compassionate wliat mine endures.” * • 

In truth, more than* one party entered anil traversed the 
^leasance. But they were in joyous groups of four or five 
persons together, laughing and jesting in their own fulness of 
mirth and lightness of heart. 

The retreat which she had chosen gave her the e{isy alterna¬ 
tive of avoiding observation. It was but stty^piug back to the 
farthest recess of a grotto, ornaviented with rustic v/ork and 
moss-seats, and terminated by a fountain, and slie Tuight easily 
remain* concealed, or at her ple.asnre discover herself to any 
solitary wanderer whose curiosity might lead him to that 
romantic retirement. Anticipating such an opportunity, she 
looked into the clear basin, which the silent fountain held up 
to her like a mirror, and felt shocked at her own appearance, 
and doubtful at the •same time, muffled and disfigured as her 
disguise made her see«i to herself, whether any female (and it 
was ,from the comimssion of her own sex that she chiefly 
expCjpted *6ympathy) would engage in conference with so sus¬ 
picious* an ol^ect. Reasoning iihus like a woman, to whom 
external appearance is scarcely in any circumstances a matter 
of unimportance, and like a beauty who had some confidence 
iri*tbe power of her own charms, she laitl aside her travelling 
cloak and capotaine^hat, and pla<^d them beside her, so tliat 
she eould’assume them in an instant, ere one could penetrate 
from the entrance of the grotto to its extremity, in case tlie 
intrusion of Varney or of Ijambourne shduld render such 
disguise necessary. The dress which she wore under these 
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vestments was somewhat of a Ijheatrical cast, so as to suit the 
assumed personage of one of the females who was to act in the 
pageant. Wayland had ibund the means of arranging it thus 
upon the second day of their journey, having experienodd the 
service arising from the assumption of such a character on the 
preceding day. The fountain, acting both as a mirror and ewer) 
afforded Amy the means of a brief toilette, of which she availed 
herself as hastily as possible ■ then took in her hand her small 
casket of jewels, in case she might find them useful intercessor.^, 
and retiring to the darkest and most sequestered nook, sat down 
on a seat of moss, and awaited till fate should give her some 
chance of rescue, or of propitiating an intercessor. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. 

Have you uot seen the partridge quake, 

Viewing the hawk approaching mgh ? 

She cuddles close beneath the brake 
Afraid to sit, afraid to fly. 

' Phiob. 

It chanced upon that hiemorable morning, that one of the 
earliest of the huntress train, who appeared from her chamber 
in full array for the Chase, was the Princess, for whom all these 
pleasures were instituted, England’s Maiden Que^en. I know 
not if it were by chance, or out of the befitting courtesy due to 
a mistress by whom he was*-so much honoured, that she had 
scarcely made one step beyond the threshold of her chamber 
ere l^fcicester was by her side, and proposed to her, until the 
preparations for the Chase had been completed, to view the 
Fleasance, and the gardens which it connected with the Castle- 
yard. 

To this new scene of pleasures they walked, the Earl’s arm 
affording his Sovereign the occasional support which she re¬ 
quired, where flights 6f steps, then a favourite ornament, in''a 
garden, conducted them fiwm terrace to terrace, and from 
l)arterre to parterre. The ladies in attendance, gifted with 
prudence, or endowed perhai)s with the amiable Mesire of acting 
us they would beMono by, did not conceive their duty to the 
Queen’s person requiretl them, though they lost not sight of 
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her, to approach so near as t# share, or perhaps disturb, the 
conv^sation l:)etwixt the Queen and the Earl, who was not only 
hef host hut. also h«r most* trusted; esteemed, and favoured 
servant. Tl^y Contented themselves with admiring the grace 
. of this illustrious couple, whose robes of state wore now ex¬ 
changed for hunting suits, almost equally magnificent. 

Elizabeth’s silvan dress, which was of a pale blue silk, with 
silver lace and aiguilkttes, approached in jform to that of the 
ancient amazons; and was, therefore, well suited at once to 
her height, p,iid to tlie dignity of her mien, which her conscious 
rank and long liabits of authority had rendered in some degree 
too masculine to be seen to the be»st advantage in ordinary 
female weeds. Ijeicester’a hunting-suit of Lincolu-green, richly 
embroidered with gold, and crossed by the gay baldric, which 
sustained a“ bugle-horn, and a wood-knife insteixd of a sword, 
became its master, as did his other vestments court or of war. 
Jj’or such were tlie perfections of his form and mien, that 
Leicester was always supposed to be seen to the greatest advan¬ 
tage in the character and dress which for the time ho repre¬ 
sented or wore. 

The conversation of Elizabeth and the favourite Earl has not - 
reached us in detail. But those who watched at some distanco 

I 

(and tjjie eyes of courtiers and court ladies are right sharp) were 
<ff opinion, that on no occ^sfou did the dignity of Elizabeth, in 
gesture and 'motion, seem so decidedly to soften away into a 
mien expressive of indecision and tenderness. Her step was 
not only slow, but even unequal, a thing most unwonted in her 
carriage; her looks^,seemed bent on the gTound, and there w'as 
a timid disposition “’to withdraw from her companion, whic h 
external gesture in females often indicates exactly the opposite 
tendency in the secret mind. The Duchess of Rutland, who 
ventured" nearest, was even heard to aver, that she discerned a 
tear ip Elizi^beth’s eye, and a blush on the cheek; and still 
farther, “She bent her looks on the ground to avoid mine,” 
said the Duchess; “ she who, in her ordinary mood, could look 
do^ a lion.” To what conclusion these symptoms led is 
sufficiently evidentnor were the^^ probably entirely groundless. 
The progress of private conversation, betwixt two persons of 
different sexes, is often decisive of their fate, and gives it a turu 
very different perhaps from what they themselves anticipated. 
Gallantry become mingled with conversation, and affection and 
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pfli^sion come gradually to mix gallantry. Nobles, as well 
as shepherd swains, will, in such a trying moment, say^more 
than they intended; ancf Queens, like \illage jnaidens, Will 
listen longer than they should, * , 

Horses in the meanwhile neighed, and chami)ed the bits wdth . 
impatience in the base-court; hounds yelled in their couples, 
and yeomen, rangers, and prickers, lamented the exhaling of 
the dew, which would prevent the scent from lying. But 
Leicester hafl another chase in view, or, to speak more justly 
towards him, had become engaged in it without pf^meditatioii, 
!LS the high-spirited hunter which follows the cry of the houinls 
that have crossed his.path by accident. The Queen—an accom¬ 
plished and handsome woman—the pride of England, the hope 
of France and Holland, and the dread of Spain, liad probably 
listened with uf,ore than usual favour to that ‘ mixture 'of 
romantic gallantry with which she always loved to be addressed; 
and the Earl bad, in vanity, in ambition, or in both, throwijj. 
iTi more and more of that delicious ingredient, until his impor¬ 
tunity became the language of love itself. 

“ No, Dudley,” said Elizabeth, yet it was with broken accents 
' - No, I must the mother of my people. Other ties, that 
make the lowly maiden fcappy, are denied to her Sovereign— 
No, Lei(^ester, urge it no more—Were I as others, free to se^k 
my own happiness—then, indeed-“but it cannot—caimot be.-^*- 
])clay the chase—delay it for half-an-hour—add leave me, my 
lord.” 

“ How, leave you, madam !” said Leicester,—“Has my mad¬ 
ness offended you! ” ' * 

“No, Leicester, not so !” answered the Queen hastily; “but 
it is madness, and must not be repeated. Go—but go not 
far from hence—and meantime let no one intrude on- my 
privacy.” *■ „ 

While slie six)ke thus, Dudl^ bowed deeply, an^ retired with 
a slow and melancholy air. The Queen stood gazing after him, 
and murmured to he^T^elf—“Were it possible—were it hut 
possible !—but no —no—Elizabeth must be the wife and mbtfier 
of England alone.” l ‘ 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one whose 
ptep she heani approaching, the Queen turned into the grotto 
in which her hapless, and yet but too successful rival, lay con¬ 
cealed. 
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The mind of England’s ElTzaheth, if somewhat shaken by 
tli^ dictating interview to wMch slio jjiad just put a period, was 
of tiiat firm* ajjd decided character which soon rcjcovers its 
natural tone.* It was like one of 4hoso ancient druidical inoiiu- 
•menta, called Rocking-stones, The finger of Cupid, Iwy as he 
is painted, could put her feelings in motion, but the power of 
Hercules could not have destroyed their equilibrium. As she 
[ulvaiiced with a slow pace towards tlie inmost extremity of 
the grotto, her countenance, ere she had proceeded half the 
length, had* fecovcred its (Jignity of look, and her mien its air 
of command. 

It was then the Queen became aware,* that a female figure 
was placed beside, or rather partly behind, an alabaster (iolumn, 
at the foot gf which arose the pellucid foimtaiii, *vhich occupied j 
the inmost recess of th^ twilight grotto. TlitJ*classical mind of 
Elizabeth suggested the story of Kuma and Egeria, and she 
doubted not that some Italian sculptor had here represented 
the Naiad, whose inspirations gave laws to Rome. As she 
advanced, she became doubtful wliether she beheld a statue or 
a form of flesh and blood. The unfortunate Amy, indeed,, 
remained motionless, betwixt the desire whicli she had to make 
her condition known to one of her <5wn sex, and her awe for 
^he stately form which approached her, and which, though her 
eyes had ne*"er .before beheld, her fears instantly suspected to 
be the personage she regally was. Amy had arisen from her 
seat with the purpose of addressing the lady, who entered the 
grotto alone, and, as she at first Ijiought, so opport^unely. But 
when she recollected the alarm wliich Leicester had expressed 
at the Queen’s knowiog aught of their imion, and became more 
and more satisfied that the person whom she now beheld was 
Elizabeth herself, she stood with one foot advtinced and one 
witfidfawn, her arms, head, and hands, perfectly motionless, 
and hffr cheek as pallid as the alabaster pedestal against which 
she leaned. Her dress was of pale sea-greeii silk, little dis- 
titt^iished in that imperfect light, and sfonowhat resembled the 
drapety of a Grecian Nymph, sugh an antique disguise having 
been thoiight the most secure, whpre so many masquers and 
revellers were •jissembled ; so that the Queen’s doubt of her 
being a living form was well justified by all ^jontingent circum 
stances, as well as by the bloodless cheek and fixed eye. 

Elizabeth rjemflmed in doubt, even after she had approachoo 
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within a few paces, whether sh® did not gaze on a statue sn 
cunningly fashioned, that by the (Jf>ubtful light it could i*ot be 
distinguished from realit 3 f. She stopped^ theref(ire, and ;(ixed 
upon this interesting olyect hgr princely look wi^ fio much keen¬ 
ness, that the astonishment which had kept Amy immovable.' 
gave way to awe, and she gradually cast down her eyes and 
drooped her head under the commanding gaze of the Sovereign. 
Still, however, she remained in all respects, saving this slow 
and profound inclination of the liead, motionlass and silent. 

From her dress, and the casket which she instkvetively held 
in her hand, Elizabeth naturally conjectured that the beautiful 
but mute figure which she beheld was a performer in one of the 
various theatrical pageants which had been placed in difterent 
^situations to surprise.her with their homage, and that the poor 
« player, overcome ^vith awe at her presence, had either forgot the 
part assigned Iier, or lacked courage to go through it. It wiis 
natural and courteous to give her some encouragement; and*i, 
Elizabeth accordingly said, in a tone of condescending kindness, 
—‘‘ How now, fair Nymph of this lovely grotto—art thou spell¬ 
bound and stnick with dumbness by the wicked enchanter 
‘whom men term i^ar?—We are his sworn enemy, maiden, and 
can reverse his charm. S 4 )eak,* wo command thee.” 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate Countess 
dropped on her knee before the Queen, let her casjvet fall from 
her hand, and clasping her palms together, looked up in the 
Queen's fac^ with such a mixed agony of fear and supplicjition, 
that Elizabeth was considerably affected, 

“What may this mean'!"* she said; “this is a stronger 
passion than befits the occasion. Stand up, damsel—what 
wouldst thou have with us ?” 

“ Your protection, madam,” faltered forth the unhappy i5eti- 
tioner. ’ , • 

“ Each daughter of Ei^land ftas it whUe she is worthy of it,” 
replied the Queen; “ but your distress seems to have a deeper 
root than a forgotten ^ask. Why, and in what, do you crayj^ 
our protection I” ^ 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recall what she were best to say, 
which might secure herself from the imminent, dangers that 
surrounded her, without endangering her husband; and plunging 
from one thought to another, amidst the cliaos which fiUed her 
mind, she could at length, in answer to the iQi\fen’i repeated 
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inquiries in what she sought protection, only falter out, “ Alas > 

I knfw not." , 

* ‘^This is .folly, maiden,” said l^izabeth, impatiently ; for 
there was sojpething iu the extreqie confusion of the suppliant, 

, which irritated her curiosity, as well as interested her feelings. 

“ Tlie sick man must tell his malady to the physician, nor are 
WE accustomed to ask questions so oft, without receiving an 
answer,” 

“I request—I implore,” stammered forth the unfortunate 
Countess,—* I beseech your gracious protection—agdinst— 
against one Vamey.” Sh& (dioked w<di-iiigh as she uttered the 
fatal word, which was instantly caught U}:^ by the Queen. 

“ What, Varney,—Sir Kichard Varney—tlie servant of Lord 
Leicester !—What, damsel, arc you to liiip, or ho to you V’ 

• “ I—I— was his prisoner—and he practisefj Sn iny life—aud^ 

I broke forth to—to - 

m “ To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless,” said Eliza¬ 
beth. “ Thou shalt have it—that is if thou art worthy ; for 
we wull sift this matter to the uttermost.—Thou art,” she said, 
bending on the Countess an eye which seemed designed to jiierco 
her very inmost soul,—“ Thou art Amy, daughter of Sir Hugli* 
Robsart of Lidcote Hall '1” • . 

“ ijDrgive me—forgive me—most gracious princess'” said 
Amy, dropping once more on her knee from which she had 
arisen. 

“ For what should I forgive thee, silly wench ?” said Eliziv 
beth ; “ for being the daughter of thine own father ? Thou 
art brain-sick, surely. Well, I s^e I must wring the stoiy from 
thee by inches—Tnou didst deceive thine old and honoured 
father—thy look confesses it—cheated Master Tressilian—thy 
blush avouches it—and married this same Vamey.” 

Amy Sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen eagerly, 
with,.“ No, ^nadam, no—as th^re is a God above us, I am not 
the sordid wretch you would make me ! I am not the wife of 
that contemptible slave—of that most deliberate villain! 1 

ar^not the wife of Varney! I would rather be the bride of 
Destruction! ” • * 

The Queen, overwhelmed in hef turn by Amy’s vehemence, 
stood silent for an instant, and then replied, “ Why, God ha’ 
mercy, woman 1—I see thou canst talk fast enough when the 
theme lil^s theei* Nay, tell me, woman,” she continued, for to 
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the iiiipuifle of curiosity was noy added that of an undefined 
jealousy that some deception had been practised on her,—^ ‘ tell 
me, woman—for by God’ft day, I will jiuow—whose wife *or 
whose pai’amour art thou 1 Speak out, and be ^cedy—Thou 
wert better dally with a lioness than with Elizabeth.” ^ 

Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were by irresistible 
force to the verge of a precipice, which she saw but could not 
avoid,—permitted not a moment’s respite by the eager words 
and menacing gestures of the offended Queen, Amy at length 
uttered in despair, “The Earl of Leicester knows i^t all” 

“ The Karl of Leicester !” said EHzabeth, in utter astonish¬ 
ment—“ The Earl of Leicester !” she repeated, with kindling 
anger,—“ Woman, thou art set on to this—thou dost belie him 
— he takes no keep of such things as thou art. Thou art 
suborned to slander the noblest lord, and the truest-hearted 
gentleman, in England ! But were ho the right hand of our 
trust, or something yet dearer to us, thou shalt have thjj^ 
hearing, and that in his presence. Come with me—come with 
me instfuitly !” 

As Amy shnmk back with terror, which the incensed Queen 
^interpreted as thsit of conscious guilt, Elizabeth rapidly ad- 
Ytmced, seized on her arm, anl hastened with swift and long 
steps out of the grotto, and along the principal alley of the 
Jdeasance, dragging with her the terrified Countess, whom she 
still held by the arm, and wloso utmost exei tions coidd but 
just keej) pace M'ith those of the mdiguaiit Queen. 

Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid group 
of lords and ladies assemble 1 together under an ai’cade, or 
portico, which closed the alley. The company had drawn to¬ 
gether in that place, to attend the commands of her Majesty 
when the hunting party should go forward, and their a-stonish- 
ment may be imagined, when, instead of seeing Elizabeth 


advance towards them with. her usual measured dign/ty of 
motion, they beheld lu‘r, walking so rapidly, that she was in 
the midst of them ere they were aware; and then observed, 
with fear and surprise, that her features were flushed betT^'Ilt 
anger and agitation, that hei hair was loosened by her haste 
of motion, and that her eyes sparkled as they were wont when 
the spirit of Henry 'VIII. mounted higheiit in his daughter. 
Nor were they less astonished at the appearance of the pale, 
attenuated, half dead, yet still lovely female,^whom the Queen 
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upheld by maiu strength, with ^iie hand, while with the other 
she Wi|ve4 aside the ladies and nobles who pressed towards Iier, 
uivfter the idea that was *takeu aiddeiily ill.—“ Where is 
my Lcu’d of LeiiSesterl” she said, in a tone that thrilled with 
^toiiibhinent ^1 the courtiers who stood around—“ Stand forth, 
my Lord of Leif^ter !" 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all 
is light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from the 
clear blue vault of heaven, and rend the earth at the very feet of 
some careless traveller, he could not gaze upon the smouldering 
chasm, which so uncxpectediy yawuerl before him, with lialf the 
astonishment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight that so 
suddenly presented itself. He had that instant oeen receiving, 
with a political affectati()n of disavowing and misunderstand¬ 
ing their meaning, the half uttered, halt* iiitiumted congratu¬ 
lations of the courtiers,‘upon the favour of tlf^ Queen, carried 
apparently to its highest pitch during the interview of that 
morning; from which most of them seemed to augur, that he 
might soon arise from their equal in rank to become their 
master. And now, while the subdued yet proud smile with 
which he disclaimed those inferences was yet^^curliug his cheek, 
the Queen shot into the circle,»her passions excited to the 
uttermost; and, supporting with one hand, and apparently 
\mthou^ an effort, the pale and sinking form of his almost 
expiring wife^ anti, pointing with the finger of the other to her 
half-dead features, demanded in a voice that soiuided to the 
ear of the astounded statesman like the last dread trumpet- 
call, that is to summon body aud»spirit to the judgment-seat, 
“ Knowest thou this Voman'i” 

MW As, at the blast that last trumpet, the guilty shall call 
upon, the mountains to cover them, Leicestei-*s inward thoughts 
invoked the stately arch which he had built in his pride, to 
burst ^8 strong conjunction, and overwhelm them in its ruins. 
But the cemented stones, architrave and battlement, stood fast; 
and it was the proud master himself, who, as if some actual 
pr^tere had bent him to the earth, "kneeled down before 
Elizabeth^ and prostrated liia bro^ to the marble flag-stones 
on which she stood. 

“ Leicester/' said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled with 
passion, “could I think thou hast practised o5 me—on me thy 
Sovereign—on thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, tht 
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base and ungrateful deceptiop whicli thy present oonftision 
surmises—by all that is holy, false lord, that head of thi>e were 
in as great peril as ever'vyas thy father’s I” ^ 

Leicester had not cons(;ipu8 innocence, buf V. had pride to 
support him. He raised slowly his brow and features, wliicj* 
were black and swohi with contending emotions, and only 
replied, “ My head cannot fall but by the sentence of my peers 
—to them I will plead, and not to a princess who thus requites 
my faithful service.” 

“ What! my lords,” said Elizabeth, looking aroimd, “ we are 
defied, I think—defied in the (Jastle we have ourselves bestowed 
on this proud man \—My Lord Shrewsbury, you are marshal of 
England, attach him of high trefison.” 

“Wliom does yojar Grace mean?” said Shrewsbury, much 
surprised, forhig had that iustaut joined the astonished circle. 

“Whom should I moan, but that'traitor Dudley, Eaii of 
Leicester ! — Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your hand of genU*-# 
men pensioners, and take him into instant custody.— I say, 
villain, make haste !” 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, from his relationship to 
the Boleyns, wai. accustomed to use more freedom with the 
Queen than almost-any o|iher dared to do, replied bluntly, “ And 
it is like your Grace might order me to tlie Tower to-morrow, 
for making too much haste. I do beseech you to be patient.’’ 

“ Patient—God’s life !” exclaimed the Queen, “ name not the 
word to me—thou kiiow’st not of what he is guilty 1” 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree recovered herself, 
and who saw her husband, as she conceived, in the utmost 
danger from the rage of an offended Sovereign, instantly (and 
alas, how many women have done the Same !) forgot her owl 
wrongs, and her own danger, in her apprehensions for him, and 
throwing herself before the Queen, embraced her kii'ees, while 
she exclaimed, “He is guiitl'ess, madam, he is guiltless—no 
one can lay aught to the charge of the noble Leicester.” 

“Why, minion,” g,nswered the Queen, “didst not thou, 
thyself, say that the Earl of Leicester was privy to thy '■^ole 
history ?” 

“Did I say so?” repeated the unhappy Ainy, laying aside 
every consideration of consistency, and of self-interest; “ Oli, if 
I did, I foully belied liim. May God so judge me, as I believe 
he^ was never privy to a thought that would harm me! ” 
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“Woman!" said Elizabeth, will know who has moved 
thee tolthis ; or my wrath—and the wrath of kings is a flaming 
fireA^iall witli^r and (Sbnsume thee lik(? a weed in the furnace.” 

As the Que<jn ’uttered this throat, Leicester’s better angel 
called his prido to his aid, and reproached him with the utter 
extremity of meanness which would overwhelm him for ever, if 
lie stooped to take shelter under the generous interposition of 
his wife, and abandoned her, in return for her kindness, to the 
resentment of the Queen. He had already raised his head, with 
the dignity of. a man of honour, to avow his marriage, and pro¬ 
claim himself the protector of his Countess, when Varney, bora, 
as it appeared, to bo his master’s evil genius, nnshed into the 
.presence, with every mark of disorder on his face and apparel, 

“ What means this saucy intrusion?” saidElizajjctli. 

Varney, with the air of a man overwhelmed#vith grief and 
confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, exclaiming, “ Par- 
my Liege, pardon!—or at least let your justice avenge 
itself on me, where it is due; but spare my noble, my generous, 
my innocent patron and master !” 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, startecl up as she saw the man 
whom she deemed most odious place himself So near her, and 
was about to fly towards Leicester, when, checked at once by 
the uncertainty and even timidity which his looks had re¬ 
assumed as sqpn the appearance of his confidant seemed to 
ojien a new scene, she hmig back, and uttering a faint scream, 
besought of her Majesty to cause her to be imprisoned in the 
lowest dungeon of the Castle—to deal with her as the worst of 
criminals—“ But ajjareJ’ she exclaimed, “ my sight and hearing, 
what will destroy the I^tle judgment I have left—the sight of 
■ffet unutterable and most shameless villain !” 

“ Aftd why, sweetheart 1 ” said the Queen, moved by a new 
impuliie ; ‘^what hath he, this false knight, since such thou 
accountest him,#done to thee?” 

“ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than injury—he 
has dissension where most there should be peace. I shall 
go mM jf I look longer on him.” ,, 

“Beshrew me, but*l think thou art distraught already,” 
answered the Queen.-—“My Lord Hunsdon, look to this poor 
distressed young woman, and let her be safely bestowed and in 
honest keeping, till we require her to be forthcoming.” 

Two or thj-ee /)f 4I10 ladies in attendance, either moved by 
vou 2 0 
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compassion for a creature so interesting, or by some other 
motive, offered their service to .look ai'ter her; but tli>>) Queen 
briefly answered, “Ladies, under favour, no.—You have all 
(give God thanks) shai'p ears and nimble tongues—our kins¬ 
man Ilunadon has ears of the dullest, and a tongue somewha*. 
rough, but yet of the slowest,—Hunsdon, look to it that none 
have speech of her.” 

“ By Our Lady !” said Hunsdon, taking in his strong sinewy 
arms the fading and almost swooning form of Amy, “ she is a 
lovely child; and though a rough nurse, your Grace hath given 
her a kind one. She is safe wtfl me as one of my own lady¬ 
birds of daughters.” 

So saying, he caiTied her off, unresistingly and almost uncon¬ 
sciously ; h\s war-worn locks and long grey beard mingling 
with her light brown tresses, as her head reclinea on his strong 
square shoulder. The Queen followed him with l\er eye—she 
had already, with that self-command which forms so necesr ’-y 
a part of a Sovereign’s accomplishments, suppressed every 
appearance of agitation, and seemed as if she desired to banish 
all traces of her burst of passion from the recollection of those 
who had witne-sled it. “ My Lord of Hunsdon says well,” she 
observed, “he is indeed bbt a rough nurse for so tender a 
babe.” , 

“ My Lord of Hunsdon,” said the Dean of Saint Asaph, “ I 
speak it not in defamation of his more noble qualities, hath a 
broad license in speech, and gaimishes his discourse somewhat 
too freely with the cruel and superstitious oaths, which savour 
both of profaneiiess and of old papistrie.” 

“ It is the fault of his blood, Mr. Dean,” said the Queen, 
turning sha^-ply round upon the reverend dignitary as siiv. 
spoke ; “ and you may blame mine for the same distemperature. 
The B(dcyns were ever a hot and plain-spoken race, more hasty 
to sj'neak their mind than carefiil to choose their expressions. 
And, by my word—I hope there is no sin in that aflirmatjon— 
I question if it were much cooled by mixing with that of 
Tudor.” 

As she made this last observation, she smiled graciously and 
stole her eyes almost insensibly round to seek those of the 
Earl of Leicester, to whom she now began to think she had 
spoken with hasty harshness upon the unfounded suspicion of a 
moment. 
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The Queen’s eye found the Earl in no mood to accept the 
implie(#offer of conciliation. His own looks had followed, with 
late aiif:l rueful le^^entaifce, the faded form which Hunsdon had 
just borne froi» the presence; they now reposed gloomily on 
the ground, but more—so at least it seemed to Elizabeth—witli 
t])e expression of one wlio has received an unjust affront, tlian 
of him who is conscious of guilt. She turned her face angrily 
from him, and said to Varney, “ Speak, Sir Richard, and explain 
these riddles—thou hast sense and the use of speech, at least, 
which elsewhere we look for in vain.” 

As she said this, she dartei\ another I'esentful glance towards 
Leicester, while the wily Vaniey hastened todell his own story. 
, “ Your Majesty’s piercing eye,” he said, “ has already detected 
the cruel malady of my beloved lady; whieb, unhappy that I 
am, I w'oiild not suffer to^be expressed in the ceftificate of her 
physician, seeking to conceal what has now broken out with «o 
■ ..''.#h the more scandal.” 

“ She is thou distraught 1 ” said the Queen—“ indeed we 
doubted not of it—her whole demeanour bears it out. I found 
her moping in a comer of yonder grotto ; and ^every word she 
spoke—which indeed I dragged from her as hy the rack—she 
instantly recalled and forswore. Rut 4 iow came she hither? 
Why had*you her not in safe-keeping?” 

‘^My gracious I^iege,” said Varney, “the worthy gentleman 
under whose charge I left her, Mtistcr Anthony Foster, has come 
hither but now, as fast as mau and horse can travel, to show 
me of her escape, which she manag^l with the art peculiar to 
many who are afflicted ^nth this malady. He is at hand for 
examination.” ^ 

1*^ Let it be for another time,” said the Queen. “ But, Sir 
Richard, we envy you not your domestic felicity; yoiu* lady 
railed On,you bitterly, and seemed jeady to swoon at beholding 
you.” • # 

“ It is the natiure of persons in her disorder, so please your 
Grac^^answered Varney, “ to be ever most inveterate in their 
spleen against those whom, in their better moments, they hold 
nearest and dearest.” * ^ 

“We have heaid so, indeed,” said Elizabeth, “ and give faith 
to the saying.” • 

“ May yom* Grace then be pleased,” said Varney, “ to oom 
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inand my imfortunate wife to «be delivered into the custody of 
her friends 1” , i 

Leicester partly sta/ted ; but, making a s^trong effort, he 
subdued his emotion, while Elizabeth answered sharply, “ You 
are something too hasty, Master Varney; we will have fiist a 
reiwrt of the lady’s health and state of mind from Masters, our 
own physician, and then determine what sliall be thought just. 
You shall have license, however, to see her, that if there be any 
matrimonial quairel betwixt you—such things we have heard do 
occur, even betwixt a loving couple—you may. make it up, 
without farther scandal to our court, or trouble to ourselves," 

Varney bowed Ioav, and made no other answer. 

Elizabeth again looked towards Leicester, and said, with a 
degree of copdesccvsion which could only arise out of the most 
heartfelt interest, “Discord, as the Italian poet says, will'find 
her way into peaceful convents, as well as into the privacy of 
families ; and Ave fear our own guards and ushers will haai^y 
exclude her from courts. IVIy Lord of Leicester, you are offended 
with us, and we have right to be offended with you. We will 
take the lion’s part upon us, and be the first to forgive." 

Ijeicester smoothed his brow, as if by an effort, but the 
trouble was too deep-seated that its placidity should at onc.e 
return, lie said, however, that which fitted the occaskni, “ that 
he could not have tlie happiness of forgiving, biicause she \vho 
commanded him to do so, could commit no injury towards 
him." 

Elizabeth seemed content Avith tliis reply, and intimated her 
jdeasure that the sjAorts of the morning should proceed. The 
bugles sounded--the hounds bayed—the horses pranced—but 
the courtiers and ladies sought the amusements to which thc^ 
were summoned with hearts very diflerent from thosff which 
had leaped to the morning’s riv&il. Tliere was doubt,, aisd fear, 
and expectation, on every brow, and siurmisoirfind i&trigue in 
every whisper.. 

Blomit took an .opportunity to whisper into Raleigj^s ear, 
“ This storm came like a i^vanter in the Mediterranean. 

“ Vannm et mutabile,'* answered Raleigh, in a similar tone. 

“Nay, I know nouglit of your Latin," said Blount; '>vH>ut I 
thank Grod Trsssilian took not the sea during that hurricane. 
He could scarce have misaeti shipwreck, knowing as he does eo 
little how to trim his sails to a court gale.^^ » 
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“ Thou wouldst have instructad him V said Raleigh. 

“ Wlur, I have profited by yiy time as well as thou, Sir 
Walfihr^" replied Jionest ClounL “ I arrf knight as well as thou, 
and of the earli^ Creation.” 

(.“Now, God farther thy wit," said Raleigh; “but for Tres- 
silian, I would I knew what were the matter with him. He 
told me this morning he would not leave his chamber for the 
»space of twelve hours or thereby, being bound by a promise. 
This lady’s madness, when he shall learn it, will not, I fear, 
cure his infirmity. The moon is at the fullc.st, and men’s 
brains are working like yeast.' But hark ! they sound to mount. 
Lotus to horse, Blount; we young knights.must deserve our 
spurs." 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTa 

- Sincerity, 

Thou first of virtues ! let no mortal leave 

Thy onward path, although the earth shouhf gape, 

And from the gulf of hell deHiJi-uctign cry, 

To take di.ssimulation’a winding way. 

• Douglas. 

It was not till after a long and successful morning’s sport, 
and a prolonged repast which followed the return of tlic Queen 
to tlie Castle, that Leicester at length found himself alone Avitli 
Varney, from whom h^ now learncti the whole particulars of 
the Countess’s escape, as they had been brought to Kenilworth 
, 4 ^Foster, who, in his terror for the consequences, had himself 
posted ’thither with the tidings. As Varney, in his narrative, 
took €«p^ci?il care to be silent concerning those practices on 
the Coniiess’s liealth which had driven her to so desperate a 
resolution, Leicester, who could only suppose that she had 
adopj^d it out of jealous impatience, to attain the avowed stete 
and a^^aranco belonging to her ran^, was not a little offended 
at the levity with whfbh his wife had broken his strict com¬ 
mands, and exposid him to the resentment of Elizabeth. 

“I have given," he said, “to this daughter* of an obscure 
Devonshire gentleman, the proudest name in England. I have 
made her shs^er my bed and of my fortunes. I ask but of 
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her a little patience, ere aha launches forth upon the full 
current of her grandeur, and the infatuated woman wi^l rather 
hazard her own shipwi^ck and mine, wiill ratlj.er involve Ine in 
a thousand whirlpools, sho^ils, and quiclcsauds„,and compel me 
to a thousand devices which shame me in mine own eyes, thap 
tarry for a little space longer in the obscurity to which she w{is 
bom.—So lovely, so delicate, so fond, so faitliful— yet to lack 
in 80 grave a matter the prudence which one might hoj^e from , 
the veriest fool—it puts me beyond my patience.” 

“ We may post it over yet well enough,” said Varney, “ if 
my lady will be but ruled, and take on her the character which 
the time commands.” 

“ It is but too true, Sir Richard,” said Leicester, “ there is 
indeed no other reipedy, I have heard her termed thy wife in 
my presence* ■jyithout contradiction. She must'bear the-title 
until she is ftir from Kenilworth.” 

“ And long afterwards, I trust,” said Varney; then instajifly 
added, “ For I cannot but hope it will be long after ere she 
bear the title of Lady Leicester—I fear me it may scarce be 
with safety during the life of this Queen. But your lordship is 
best judge, you* alone knowing what passages have taken place 
betwixt Elizabeth and you.’* 

“ You are right, Varney,*' said I-cicester; “ I have t*his mofn- 
ing been both fool and villain ; and when Elizabeth hears of 
my unhappy marriage, she cannot but thmk lierself treated 
with that premeditated slight which women never forgive. We 
have once this day stood upon terms little short of defiance; and 
to those, I fear, we must a^aiu return.” 

“ Is her resentment, then, so implacable?” said Varney. 

“ Far from it,” replied the Earl; “ for being what she is- 
spirit and in station, she has even this day been but too con¬ 
descending, in giving me opportunities to repair what she^thiuks 
my faulty heat of temper.” * ^ . 

“Ay,” answered Varney; “ the Italians say right—in lovers’ 
qu£«Tel 8 , the party*that loves most is always most willij^g to 
acknowledge the greater fault.—So then, my lord, if thl^ union 
with the lady coidd be concealed, you s^nd with Elizabeth as 
you did ?” * . 

Leicester sighed, and w'aa sileut for a moment ere he replied. 

“ Varney, I think thou art true to me, and I will tell thee 
all, I do noi stand where I did, I have spokeij to Elizabeth 
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—under what mad impulse I know not—on a theme wliioli 
cannot fbe abandoned without touching every female feeling to 
the and Ykich y«t I dare not and cannot prosecute. She 
can never, nev^ Torgive me, for hjjving caused and witnessed 
those yieldings to human passion.” 

“We must do something, my lord,” said Varney, “and that 
speedily.” 

“ There is nought to be done,” answered Leicester, despond- 
ingly; “I am like one tliat has long toiled up a dangerous 
precipice, and when he is within one perilous sti’ide of the top, 
finds his progress arrested when retreat has become impossible. 
I see above me the pinnacle which I caunot reach—beneath me 
^the abyss into which I must fall, as soon as my relaxing grasp 
and dizzy brain join to hurl me from m;;^ present precarious 
staifce.” * ^ , 

“ Think better of your situation, my lord,” said Varney— 
“l«t us try the experiment in wliich you have but now ac- 
(piiesced. Keep we your marriage from Elizabeth’s knowledge, 
and all may yet be well. I will instantly go to the lady myself 
— She hates me, because I have been earnest with your lord- 
ship, as she truly suspects, in opposition to what she terms her 
rights. I care not for her prejudfbes-j-She shall listen to me; 
and I wjll show her such reasons for yielding to the pressure of 
thfe times, th{jt I doubt not to bring back her comsent to what¬ 
ever measures these exigencies may require.” 

“ No, Varney,” said Leicester; “ I have thought upon what 
is to he done, and I will myself speak with Ajny.” 

It was now Yame^’s turn to feel, upon his own account, 
the terrors which he affected to participate solely on account 

lys patron. “Your lordship will not yourself speak with 
the Isedy 1” 

“ It js hiy fixed purpose,” said Leicester; “ fetch me one of 
the livory cloaks; I will pass the Sentinel as thy servant. Thou 
art to have free access to her.” 

‘4^ut, my lord”- 

“l^ill have no huts,'' replied Leicester; “it shall be even 
thus, and mot otherwise. Hunsdon sleeps, I think, in Saiut- 
lowe’s Tower. ,We can go thither from these ajjartmeiits by 
the private passage, without risk of meeting aqy one. Or what 
if I do meet Hunsdon 1 he is more my friend than enemy, and 
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thick-witted enough to adopt ajiy belief that is thrust on him. 
Fetch me the cloak instantly.” ^ t 

Varney had no altemsitivo save obedience. Ip a few m^iriutes 
Leicester was muffled in th^ mantle, pulled hVs J)onn 0 t over his 
brows, and followed Vainey along the secret passage of th^ 
Castle which communicated with Hiinsdou's apartments, in 
which there was scarce a chance of meeting any inquisitive 
person, and hardly light enough for any such to have satisfied » 
their curiosity. They emerged at a door where Lord Hunsdon 
had, with military precaution, placed a sentinel, ^ne of his own 
northern retainers as it fortuned* who readily admitted Sir 
Kichard Varney and his attendant, saying only, in his northern 
dialect, “ I would, man, thou couldst make the mad lady be ^ 
still yonder; for hef moans do sae dirl through my head, that 
I. would rather^ keep watch on a snow-drift in the wastes of 
Oatlowdie." 

They hastily entered and shut the door behind them. 

“ Now, good devil, if there be one,” said Varney, within 
himself, “ for once help a votary at a dead pinch, for my boat is 
among the breakers!” 

The Countess' iViny, with her hair ond her garments di¬ 
shevelled, was seated ui^pn a^3ort of couch, in an attitude of the 
deepest affliction, out of which she was startled by the, opening 
of the door. She turned hastily round, and fixiip^ her eye 'on 
Varney, exclaimed, “ Wretch! art thou corne to frame some 
new plan of villany'?” 

Leicester cut short her reproaches by stepping forward, and 
dropping his cloak, while he^aid, in a voice ralilier of authority, 
than of affection, “ it is with me, madam, you have to commune, 
not with Sir Richard Varney.” ' ^ 

The change effected on the Countess's look and mahner wa.s 
like magic. “Dudley!” she exclaimed, “Dudley! and art 
thou come at lastl” And with tiie speed of lightning rhe flew 
to her husband, clung around his neck, and, unheeding the 
presence of Varney, qverwhelmed him with caresses, while,,she 
bathed his face in a flood of teara; muttering, at the*same 
time, but in broken and dUjointed monosyllables, tlie fondest 
expressions which love teahhes his votaiies. , 

Leicester, as seemed to him, had reason to be angry with 
his lady for transgressing his commands, and thus placing him 
in the perilous situation in which he had that moving stood. 
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But what displeasure could keap its ground before these testi- 
monieS^of affection from a bein^ so lovely, that even the negli¬ 
gence^ of dress, and tiio withering eflfects of fear, grief, and 
fatigue, which* ’frould have impaired the beauty* of others, 
•i;andered hers but the more interesting? Ho received and 
repaid her caresses with fondness, mingled with melancholy, the 
last of which she seemed scarcely to observe, until the first 
tran8ix)rt of her own joy was over • when, looking anxiously in 
his-face, she asked if he was ill. 

“ Not in my body, Ain}^," was his ansvw. 

“Then I will be well tod—0 Dudley I I have been ill!— 
very ill, since we last met!—for I call ,not tliis morning’s 
^ hoiTible vision a meeting. I have been in sickness, in grief, 
and in danger—But thou art come, and a]l is j(W, and health, 
and safety !”* . 

“ Alas! Amy,” said iJeicester, “ thou hast undone me I” 

♦“I, my lord?” said Amy, her cheek at once losing its 
transient flush of joy,—“ how could I injure that which I love 
better than myself?” 

“ I would not upbraid you, Amy,” replied the Earl; “ but 
are you not here contrary to my express comihands—and does 
not your presence here endanger bbth yourself and me ?” 

“Dogs it, does it indeed?” she exclaimed, eagerly; “then 
why am I a moment longer ? Oh, if you knew by what 
fears I was urged to quit Cuinnor Place!—But I will say 
nothing of myself—only tSat if it might be otherwise, I would 
not willingly return thither; —yet if it concern your safety”- 

“We will think, Amy, of some 'hther retreat,” said Leicester; 
“ and you shall go to one of my Northern Ciistles, under the 
"T^ersonage—it will be**but needful, I trust, for a very few days 
—of'Varney’s wife.” 

“ Hqw^ my Lord of Leicester!" said the lady, disengaging 
herselfirom hjs embraces; “is it*to your wife you give the dis¬ 
honourable counsel to acknowledge herself the bride of another 
—^yud of all men the bride of that Varney ?” 

‘^gdam, I speak it in earnest—Varney is my true and 
faithful servant, trusted in my deepest secrets. I had better 
lose my right hfvnd than his service eft this moment. You have 
no cause to scorn him as you do.” , 

“ I could assign one, my lord,” replied the Countess; “ and I 
see he shak,es even jinder that assured look of his. But he that 
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is necessary as your right hand j^o your safety, is free from any 
accusation of mine. May he be true to you; and that l|e may 
he true, trust him not Uo much* or too fer. But it is enough 
to say, that I will not go ^with him unless ‘bv violence, noi 

would I acknowledge him as’my husband, were ml”- ^, 

“ It is a temporaiy deception, madam," said Leicester, irri¬ 
tated by her opix)sition, “ necessary for both our safeties, 
endangered by you through female caprice, or the premature 
desire to seize on a rank to which I gave you title, only under 
condition that our marriage, for a time, should continue secret. 
If my proposal disgust you, it is yourself has brought it on 
botli of us. Tliere is no other remedy—you must do what 
your owu impatient'folly hath rendered necessary—I command 
you,” 

“ I cannot *put your command-s, my lord,” said Amy, ‘‘ in 
balance with those of honour and conscience. I will not, in 
this instance, obey you. You may achieve your own dishono^u;, 
to which these crooked policies naturally tend, but I will do 
nought that can blemish mine. How could you again, my 
lord, acknowledge me as a pure and chaste matron, wortliy to 
share your fortuuis, when, holding that high character, I had 
strolled the country the ackifowledged wife of such a proiligate 
fellow as your servant Varney 1 ” 

“ My lord,” said Vaniey, interposing, ‘‘ my lady is too much 
juejudiced against me, unhappily, to listen to 'what, I can offer; 
yet it may please her better than wlfat she proposes. She has 
good interest with Master Edmund Tressilian, and could doubt¬ 
less prevail ou him to consent to be her companion to Lidcote 
Hall, and there slie might remain in safetj* until time permitted 
the development of this mystery.” * 

Leicester was silent, but stood looking eagerly on Amy,«witb 
eyes wliicli seemed suddenly to glow as much with suspicioai as 
with pleasure. • ^ ‘ 

The Countess only said, “ Would to God I were in my father’s 
house I—When I left it, 1 little thought I was leaving peace of 
mind and honour behind me !” 

Varney proceeded with a ’tone of deliberation. “ Jloubtless 
this will make it necessaiy to take strangers, into my lord’s 
counsels; but surely tlie Countess will be warrant for the 
honour of Master ^re^ilian fmd such of her father's family —— 
“ Peace, Vamey,” said Leicester; “ by H^ven, I will strike 
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my dagger into thee, if again ttoii nameat Ttessilian ob a partner 
of riiy» counsels!” 

^‘And wherefore mtV said the Countess; “unless they be 
counsels fittej fbr such as Varney, than for a man of stainless 
Jiouour and integrity.—My lord, my lord, bend no angry broAvs 
on me—it is the truth, and it is I w'ho speak it. I once did 
Tressilian wrong for your sake—I will not do him the farther 
injustice of being silent when his honour is brought in question. 

1 can forbear,” she said, looking at Varney, “to pull the .mask 
off hypocrii^^ but I will not permit virtue to be slandered in 
my hearing.” • 

There was a dead pause. Leicester stood displeased, yet 
undetermined, and too conscibus of the weakness of his cause; 
while Varney, with a deep and hypocritical aflfectation of sorrow, 
mingled wit^i hiimility, bent his eyes on tile groifnd. 

It was then that thfi Countess Amy displayed, in the mitlst 
distress and difficulty, the natural energy of character, which 
would have rendered her, had fate allowed, a distinguishod 
ornament of the rank which she held. She walked up to 
Leicester with a composed step, a dignified air, and looks in 
which strong affection essayed in vain to shake the firmness of^ 
conscious truth and rectitude of^jniiiciple. “You have spoke 
■your iiynd, my lord,” she said, in these difficulties, with which, 
itnliappily, I have found myself unable to comply. This gentle- 
rnau—this persoh I would say—^has hinted at another scheme, 
to which I object not b\it as it displeases you. Will your 
lordship bo pleased to hear what a young and timi(J woman, 
but your most affectionate wifd* can suggest in the present 
extremity!” * 

■ifc Leicester was sileffb, but bent his head towards the Countess, 
os an intimation that she Avas at liberty to proceed, 

“There hath been but one cause for all these evils, my lord,” 
she p^ceede^, “ and it resolves Hself into the mysterious dupli¬ 
city with which you have been induced to surround yourself. 
Extricate yourself at once, my lord, from the tyranny of these 
dis^aceful trammels. Be like a true Engli.sh gentleman, 
knight, ^nd earl, who holds that truth is the foundation of 
honour, and tl^at honour is dear him as the breath of his 
nostrils. Take your ill-fated wife by the hapd, lead her to the 
footstool of Elizabeth’s throne.—Say, that in a moment of in¬ 
fatuation, moved ^by supposed beauty, of which non© perhaps 

^ i> 
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can now trace even the remainB^ I gave my hand to this Amy 
Robsart,—You wiH then have done justice to me, iny lord, and 
to your own honour; and should law or -power r-equire you'' to 
part from me, I will oppose no objection—sitn'O I may then 
with honour hide a grieved and broken heart in those shades 
from wliich your love withdrew me. Then—have but a little 
patience, and Amy's life will not long darken your brighter 
})rospecta.’' 

There was so much of dignity, so much of tenderness, in the 
Countess’s remonstrance, that it moved all that was noble and 
generous in the soul of her husband.'” The scales seemed to fall 
from his eyes, and the duplicity and tergiversation of which he 
had been guilty, stung him at once with remorse and shame, 

“ I am not worthy of you, Amy,” he said, “ that could weigh 
aught which ainliition has to give against such a heart as tliide. 
I have a bitter penance to perform, in disentangling, before 
sneering foes and astounded friends, all the meshes of my ovn 
deceitful policy.—And the Queen—but let her take my head, 
as she has threatened.” 

“Your head, my lord!” said the Countess; “because you 
"■used the freedom and liberty of an English subject in choosing 
a wife? For shame; it is this distrust of the Queen’s justice, 
this apprehension of danger, which cannot but be imaginary, 
that, like scarecrows, have induced you to forsake the straight' 
forward path, which, as it is tlxC best, is also the safest,” 

“ Ah, Amy, thou little knowest!” said Dudley; but, instantly 
checking .himself, ho added, “Yet she shall not find in me a 
safe or easy victim of arbitrajy vengeance,—I have friends— 
I have allies—I wUl not, like Norfolk, be dragged to the block, 
as a victim to sacrifice. Fear not, Amy; thou shalt see Dudley* 
bear himself worthy of his name. I must instantly communi¬ 
cate with some of those friends on whom I Ciiu best r^y; for, 
as things stand, I may be made prisoner in my ow?i Oostl's.” 

“ Oh, my good lord,” said Amy, “ make no faction in a 
peaceful state! There is no friend can help us so well a^onr 
own candid truth and honour. Bring but these to our assist¬ 
ance, and you are safe amidst a whole army of the en^dous and 
malignant. Leave these behind you, and all other defence will 
be fniitless. Truth, my noble lord, is well painted unarmed,” 

“ But Wisdom, Amy,” answered Leicester, “ is arrayed in 
panoply of proof. Argue not with me on the means T shall use 
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to render my confession—since,it must be called so—as safe as 
may lie ; it will be fraught with enough of danger, do what we 
wilb—Varney^ we must hence—Far»wcll, Amy, whom I am 
to vindicate *nune own, at an,expense and riak of which 
Jhou alone couldst be worthy. You shall sorm hear farther 
from me.” 

He embraced her fervently, muffled himself as before, and 
accompanied Varney from the apartment. Tlie latter, m he 
left tlie room, bowed low, and, as he raised his body, regai'ded 
Amy with peculiar expression, as if he des'nc'd to know how 
far his own pardon was iflcluded in the reconciliation which 
had taken place betwixt her and her lord. The Countess looked 
upon him with a fixed eye, but seemed no more conscious of his 
presence than if there had been nothing but vacant air on the 
spot wliere Ife stood. ^ * 

“ She has brouglit m& to the crisis,” he muttered.—“ She or 
I^re lost. There was something—I wot not if it was feai' or 
pity—-that prompted me to avoid this fiital crisis. It is now 
decided—She or I must 'pe.'tisK'' 

While he thus spoke, he observed, with surprise, that a hoy, 
repulsed by the sentinel, made up to Leicester, and spoke with 
him. Varney was one of thosft p(^iticiana, whom not the 
slightejit ap})earauce>s escape witliout inquiry. He asked the 
s(mtinel what the lad wanted with him, and received for answer, 
that the boy had wished him to transmit a parcel to the mad 
lady, but that he cared not to take charge of it, such communi¬ 
cation being beyond his commission. His curiosity, satisfied 
in that pai’ticular, he approached ffis patron, and lieard him say 
—“Well, boy, the packet shall be delivered.” 

“ Thanks, good Master Serving-man,” said the boy, and w^is 
out of sight in an instant. 

Leicester and Varney returned with hasty steps to the Earl’s 
private apar^jnent, by the same "^passage which had conducted 
them to Saintlowe’a Tower. 
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, CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 

-I have said 

This ia an adulteress—I have said with whom ; 

More, she’s a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary witli her, and one that knows 
What she should shame to know herself. 

Winter’s Tai,e. 

• f - 

They were no* sooner in the Earl's cabinet, than, taking his 
tablets from his pocket, he began to write, speaking partly to 
Vamey, and partly to himself:—“ There are many of them 
close bounden to me, and especially those in good estate and 
high office ; rh^y who, if they look back towards my benefits, 
or forward towards the perils which may befall themselves, will 
not, I think, be disposed to see me stagger unsupported. E3t 
me sec—Knollis is sure, and through his means Guernsey and 
Jersey—Horsey commands in the Isle of Wight—My brother- 
in-law, Huntingdon, and Pembroke, have authority in Wales 
—Through BcdMd I lead the Puritans, with their interest, so 
powerful in all the boroughs—My brother of Warwick ia equal, 
well-nigh, to myself, in wealth, followers, and dependencies— 
Sir Owen Hopton is at my devotion; he commands the Tower 
of London, and the national treasure deposited there—My 
father and grandfather needed never to have stooped their 
heads to the block, had they thus forecast their enterprises,— 
Why look you so sad, Varney? I tell thee, a tree so deep 
rooted is not easily to be tom up by the tempest! ” 

“ Alas ! my lord," said Varney, with well-acted passion, ant? 
then resumed the same look of despondency which Leicester had 
before noted. / ' 

“Alas!" repeated Leicester’“and wherefore a^as, Sir- Rich¬ 
ard ? Doth your new spirit of chivaliy supply no more vigorous 
ejaculation, when a noble struggle is impending? Or, if f>lm 
means thou wilt flinch from the conflict, thou mayest leave 
the Castle, or go join mine enemies, whidhever thou thinkest 
best." 

“ Not 80 , my lord,” answered his confidant; “ Vamey will 
be found fighting or dying by your side. Forgive me, if in 
love to you, T see more fuUy than your noble heart permits 
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you to do, the inextricable difiiculties with which you are 
surroiftided. You are strong,^ my lord, and powerful • yet, let 
me*sjjy it withi)ut olFcace, you are so only by the reflected light 
of the Queen’# Tavour. While yt>u are Elizabeths favourite, 
• you are all, save in name, like an actual sovereign. .But let 
her call back the honours she has bestowed, and the Prophet’s 
gourd did not wither more suddenly. Declare against the Queen, 
an<l I do not say that in the wide nation, or in this province 
alone, you would find yourself instantly deserted and outnum¬ 
bered ; but .I^vill say, that ev^en in this vpiy Castle, and in the 
midst of your vassals, kiusfuen, and dependants, you would be 
a captive, nay, a sentenced captive, should ghe jdease to say the 
word. Think upon Norfolk, my lord—upon the powerful 
Northumberland—the splendid Westmorland;—think on all 
wlTo have Aade head against this sage Pri^jeSss. They are 
dead, captive, or fugitive. This is not like other thrones, which 
can be overturned by a combination of powerful nobles; the 
broad foundations which supjKirt it are in the extended love 
and affections of the people. You might share it with Elizabeth 
if you would; but neither yours nor any other jiower, foreign 
or domestic, will avail to overthrow, or even ito shake it, ” 

He paused, and Leicester threv? his,tablets from him with an 
air of jeckless despite. “ It may be as thou sayest,” he said ; 
“*aud, in sogth, I care not whether truth or cowardice dictate 
thy forebodings. * But it shall not be said I fell without a 
stniggle.—-Give orders, that those of my retainers who served 
under me in Ireland be gradually drawn into the main Keep, 
and let our gentlemen and frienifs stand on their guard, and 
go armed, as if they expected an onset from the followers of 
■^issex. Possess the townspeople with some apprehension, let 
thenr take arms, and be re^y, at a given signal, to overpow'cr 
the Pepsfoners and Yeomen of the Guard.” 

“ Lftt me remind you, my lord,” said Vamey, with the same 
appearance of deep and melancholy interest, “ that you have 
given me orders to' prepare for disarming the Queen’s guard. 
It i^,an act of high treason, but you sliall nevertheless be 
obeyed,” " 

“I care not" said Leicester, d^perately; — “I care not. 
Shame is behind me, Ruin before me; I must, on.” 

Here there was another pause, which Vamey at length broke 
with the following words: “ It is come to the point I have 
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long dreaded. I must either witness, like an ungrateful beast, 
the downfall of the best and kindest of masters, or I rauSi; speak 
what I would have buried in the deepest oblivion, or told by 
any other rrouth than mine.” 

“ What is that thou sayest, or wouldst say?” replied the Earl,; 
“ we have no time to waste on words, when the times call us to 
action,” 

“ My speech is soon made, my lord—would to God it were 
as soon answered I Your marriage is the sole cause of the 
threatened breiich with your sovereign, my lord, is it not ?” 

“ Thou knowest it is 1” replied ‘Leicester. “ What needs so 
fruitless a question ?” 

“ Pardon me, my lord,” said Varney; “ the use lies here. 
Men will wmger their lands and lives in defence of a rich 
diamond, my lord; but were it not first prudent to look if 
there is no flaw in it ?” 

“What means this?” said Leicester, with eyes sternly fiyod 
on his dependant; “ of whom dost thou dare to speak ?” 

“It is-of the Counte.HS Amy, my lord, of whom I am 

imliappily bound to speak; and of whom I will speak, were 
your lordship to hill me for my zeal.” 

“ Thou mayest happeq to' deserve it at my hand,” said the 
Earl; “but speak on, I will hear tiiee.” 

“Nay, then, my lord, I will be bold. I speak/or my own 
life as well aa for your lordship’s. I like nor this lady’s tam¬ 
pering and triekstering with this same Edmimd Tressiliaii. 
You Imow him, my lord. You know he had formerly an interest 
in her, which it cost your 'lordship some pains to supersede. 
You know the eagerness with wliich ho has pressed on the suit 
against me in behalf of this lady, the open object of which is ^ 
drive your lordship to an avowal of what I must ever call your 
most unhappy marriage, the point to which my lady also is• will¬ 
ing, at any risk, to urge you.”' 

Leicester smiled constrainedly. “ Thou meanest well, good 
Sir Richard, and woiddst, I think, sacrifice thine own honour, 
as well as that of auy other person, to save me from whafthou 
think’st a step so terrible. **But, remember,”—he spoke these 
words with the most stero decision,—“ you speifik of the Coun¬ 
tess of Leicester.” 

“ I do, my lord,” said Varney; “ but it is for the welfare of 
the Earl of Leicester, My t(Ue is but I do moat 
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strongly beliovo that this Tres^ylian has, from the beginning of 
his moring in her cause, been in connivance with her ladyship 
the •Countess.” « «* 

“ l^ou speaJ'jft wild madness, yamey, with tho sober face 
.of a preacher. Where or how could they communicate 
together V* 

“ My lord,” said Varney, “ unfortunately I can show that 
but too well. It was just before the supplication was presented 
to the Queen, in Tressilian’s name, that I met him, to my utter 
jistoiiishment, 0 .t the postern-gate which leads fiom the demesne 
at Oumnor Place.” • 

“ Thou met’fet him, villain! and why didst thou not strike 
liim deadl” exclaimed Leicester. 

* “I drew on him, my lord, and he on me; and had not my 
font slipped, he would not, perhaps, have beei^ Sgaiu a stum¬ 
bling-block in your lordship’s path.” 

J^cicester seemed struck dumb with surprise. At length he 
answered, “What other evidence hast thou of this, Varney, 
save thine own assertion “J—for, as I will punish deeply, I will 
examine coolly and warily. Sacred Heaven! but no—I will 
examine coldly and warily—coldly and waril}'*” He repeated 
these words more than once to hidisel:^ as if in the very sound 
there was a sedative quality ] aud again eompressiug his lips, 
as*if he feared some violent expression might escape from them, 
he asked agam, “What farther proof?” 

“ Enough, my lord,” said Varney, “ and to spare. I would 
it rested with me alone, for with me it might have been silenced 
for ever. But my servant, MichaiS Lamboume, witnessed the 
whole, and was, indeed, the means of first introducing Tres- 
into Cnranor Piaee; and therefore I took bim into my 
service, uud retained him in it, though something of a debauched 
fcllo\^, that I might have his tongue always under my own 
commaijd,” He then acquainted* Lord Leicester how easy it 
was to prove Tho circumstance of their interview true, by evi¬ 
dence of Anthony Foster, with the corroborative testimonies of 
tlie various persons at Cumnor, who had beard the wager laid, 
aud had seen Bambijume and Trelsilian set off together. In 
the whole narrative, Varney liazardeA nothing fabulous, exeept- 
uag that, not indeed by direct assertion, but^by inference, he 
led his patron to suppose that the interview betwixt Amy and 
VOL. xn. 2 j) 
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Tressilian ai Cumnor Placie hpd been longer than the few 
minutes to which it was in reality limited. ^ 

“And wherefore was f not told of allr- thissaid Leicester, 
sternly. “Why did all of ye—and in pnrtichlivr thou, Varney 
—keep back from me such material information P’ 

“Lecause, my lord,”replied Varney, “the Countess pretended 
to Foster and to me, that Tressilian had intruded himself upon 
lier; and I concluded their interview had been in all honour, 
.and that she would at her own time tell it to your lordship. 
Your lordship knows with what unwilling ears we listen to evU 
sirrmises against tho^^e whom we loVe; and I thank Heaven, I 
am no make-bate or informer, to be the first to sow them.” 

“ You are but too ready to receive them, however, Sir 
Kichard,” replied his patron. “ H»)w knowest thou that this 
interview was h^t in all honour, as thou hast saidi Methinks 
the wife of the Earl of Leicester might jspeak for a short time 
with such a person as Tressilian, without injury to me^r 
suspicion to herself.” 

“Questionless, my lord,” answered Varney; “had I thought 
otherwise, I had been no keeper of the secret. But here lias 
the rub—Tressiliiiu leavas not the place without establishing a 
correspondence with a poor 'man, the landlord of an inn in 
Cumnor, for the purpose of cairying off the lady. He sent 
down an emissary of his, wh(.m I trust soon to have in right 
sure keeping under Mervyn’s Tower. Killigr^v and Lambshey 
are scouring the country in quest of him. The host is rewaided 
with a ring for keeping counsel—your lordship may have noted 
it on Tressiliaifs hand—heVe it is. This fellow, this agent, 
makes his way to the Place as a pedlar, nolda conferences with 
the lady, and they make their escape together hy night—robr* 
|X)or fellow of a horse by the way, such was their guilty taste ; 
and at length reach this castle, where the Ooimtess of" Leicester 
finds refuge—I dare not say ili what place.” ^ 

“ Speak, I command thee,” said Leicester; “ six;alc while I 
retain sense enough tp hear thee.” 

“ Since it must be so,” answered Varney, “ the lady re’&orted 
immediately to the apartment of Tressilian^ where shp remained 
many hours, partly in company with him, apd partly alone. 
I told you Tressjlian had a paramour in his chamber—■! little 

dreamed that paramour was”- 

“ Amy, thou wouldst say,” answered L^ester; “ but it is 
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false, false as the smoke of hell ¥ Ambitions she may be—fickle 
ami inlivatient—'tis a woman’s fault; but false to mo!—never, 
iiovcr^—The pr^)of—th^ proof of this !”*he exclaimed, hastily. 

Cairol, tht» f)oputy Marshal, ushered her thitfier by her 
(lesire, on yesterday afternoon—Lambourne and the 
Warder both found her there at an early hour this inornin^j.” 

“ Was Tressilian there with hcr'l” said Leicester, in the same 
liUT-ried tone. 

“No, ray lord. You may remember,” answered Varliey, 
“ that he was ttiat night placed with Nicholus Blount, under 
a species of arrest.” 

“Did CaiTol, or the other fellows, knojw who she was?” 
.demanded Leicester. 

“No, my lord,” replied ‘Varney • “ Oarr«l an^ the Warder 
liad’]iever seen the Oou]i|css, and Laniboiirac Isnevv her not in 
lier disguise; but, in seeking to pnwent her leaving the cell, lie 
obtained possession of one of her gloves, which, I think, your 
lordship may know.” 

He gave the glove whicli liad the Bear and Ratrgecl Stalf, the 
Earl’s impress, embroidered uj)on it in seed pearls. 

“1 do, I do recognise it,” said Leicester. '‘They Were my 
own gift. Tlie iellow of it was on ^he »rm which she threw this 
very dajj around my neck!”—He spoke this with violent 
agitation. • 

“Your lordship,” said Varney, “ might yet farther inquire of 
the huly herself, respecting the truth of these passages,” 

“ It needs not—it needs not,” siml the tortured Earl; “ it is 
written in cliaraetcrs burning light, as if they were branded 
on my very eyeballs!^ I sco her infamy—I can see nought 
and—graijous Heaven !—for this vile woman was I about 
to commit to danger the lives of so many noble friends—sliake 
the foiinlafion of a lawful throne—carry tlic sword and torch 
through 4he bogom of a peaceful land—wrong the kind mistress 
who made me what I am —and would, hut for that lielLframed 
marriage, have made me all that man can J>e ! All this I wjia 
ready to do for a woman, who trii^ets and tralScs with my 
worst foes !•—And tlflni, villain, wh^ didst thou not speak 
sooner?” • 

“ My lord,” said Varney, “ a tear from my kdy would have 
blotted out aU I could have said. Besides, I had not these 
proofe until J;his.ver 3 r morning, when Anthony Foster’s sudden 
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arrival, with the examiuations^and dedarations, which he had 
extorted from the imikeeper and others, explained the 

manner of her flight frofli Cumnor Place* and my own resfafehea 
discovered'the steps whicli she had taken here.'* 

“ Now, may God he praised for the light he has given! so 
full, so satisfactory, that there breathes not a man in England 
who shall call my proceeding rash, or my revenge unjust.— 
And yet, Varney, so young, so fair, so fawning, and so false ! 
licnee, then, her hatred to thee, my tnisty, my Avcll-heloved 
servant, because you withstood her plots, and ^jodangered her 
paramour’s life !” 

“ I never gave- her any other cause of dislike, my lord,” 
replied \’’arney ; “ but she knew that my counsels went directly 
to diminish Uer influence with your lordship; and that I was, 
and have been, ever ready to peril my life' against "your 
enemies.” 

“Tt4s too, too apparent,” replied Leicester; “yet, with what 
an air of magnanimity she exliorted me to commit my head to 
tlie Queen’s mercy, rather than wear the veil of falsehood a 
moment longer ' Methinks the angel of truth himself can have 
no such tones oV high-souled impulse. Can it be so, Varney'I 
- -Can falsehood use tlvis boldly the language of truth 't —Can 
infamy thus assume the guise of purity?—Varney, thou hast 
been luy servant from a child—I have mised time high—‘‘'an 
raise thee higher. Think, chink for me ! I’hy brain was ever 
shrewd and piercing—May she not be innocent ? Prove her so, 
aiul all I have yet done for thee shall be as nothing—nothing 
—in comparison of thy recompense?” 

The agony with which his master sjhiVe had some effect even 
on the hardened Varney, who, in the midst of his own wic^u , 
and ara])itious designs, really loved his patron as well aff such a 
wrotcli was capable of loving anything; but he' qomforted 
himself, and subdued his self^reproaclies, with the reflection, that 
if he inflicted upon the Earl some immediate and transitory 
pain, it was in order to ])ave his way to the throne, wliich, were 
this marriage dissolved by^death or otherwise, he deemed Eliza¬ 
beth would willingly share with his benefactor. He therefore 
jx^rsevered in his diabolical policy , and, after a moment’s con¬ 
sideration, answered the anxious queries of the Earl with a 
melancholy look, as if he had in vain sought some exculpation 
Cw the Countess; then .suddenly raising Ifls bead,, he said with 
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an expression of hope, which kistantly conimiinicateU itself to 
tho c<Jantenauce of his patron—“Yet wherefore, if giiilty, 
should she ha'^e periled herself by C(jHiing hither? Why not 
rather have Aid*to her father’s or elsewhere?—though that, 
•kideed, might have interfered with her desire to be acknow¬ 
ledged as Countess of Leicester.” 

“True, true, true!” exclaimed Leicester, his transient gleam 
of hope giving way to the utmost bitterness of feeling and 
expression; “ thou art not fit to fathom a woman’s depth of 
wit, Varney.. •! see it all. She would not quit the e,state and 
title of the wittol who lui?l wedded her. Ay, and if in my 
madness I had started into rebellion, or ;f the angry Queen 
^ had taken my head, as she this morning threatened, the wealthy 
dower which law would have assigned to t!]e Countess Dowager 
of’Leicester,*had been no bad windfall to tlie^beggarly Tressi- 
lian. W(}11 might slie goad mo on to danger, which could not 
er^ii otherwise than profitably to her,—Speak not for her, Varney! 
I will have Ikt blood !” 

“My lord,” replied Varney, “the wihlness of your distress 
breaks forth in the wildness of your language.” 

“I say, s]7eak not for her!” replied Leicester; “she has 
dishonoured me—she would haVe n:yu-dered me—all tics are 
burst L^tween us. She shall die the death of a traitress and 
adulteress, T^fell merited both by the laws of God and man! 
And—what is fhis casket,” he said, “which was even now 
thnist into my hand by a boy, with the desire I would convey 
it to Tressilian, as he could not mve it to the Countess ? By 
Heaven! the words surprised me as he spoke them, though 
other matters chased them from my brain; but now they return 
' Jpith double force.—ft is her casket of jewels !—Force it oi^eii, 
Varney; force tho hinges open with thy poniard.” 

Yefiised the aid of my dagger once,” thought Varney, 
as he imshea^hed the weapon to •cut tho string which bound a 
letter, “ but now it shall work a mightier ministry in her 
fortunes.” , 

^A1[th this reflection, by using the three-cornered stiletto- 
blade as ft wedge, life forced open the slender silver hinges of 
the casket. TJjie Earl no sooner them give w'ay, than he 
snatched the casket from Sir Richard’s hand,^ wrenched off the 
cover, and tearing out the splendid contents, flimg them on the 
flo{)r in a tpansjport^of rage, while he eagerly searched for some 
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letter or billet, whieli should r’uake the fancied guilt of hia 
innocent Countess yet more apparent Then stamping fifriously 
on the gems, he exclaimed, “ Tims I ajtniliilatp the misei^hle 
toys for wlftch thou hast soVl thyself, body aifdnSoul, consigned 
tliyself to an eaidy and timeless death, and me to misery aud» 
remorbe for ever !—Tell me not of forgiveness, Vaniey—She is 
doomed!” 

So saying, he left the room, and rushed into an adjacent 
closet, the door of whieii he locked and bolted, 

Varney lookexl after him, while something of *a.more human 
feeling seemed to contend with his hahitiial sneer. “I am 
sorry for his weakness,” lie said, “hut love has made him a 
child. He throws down and treads on these costly toys—with 
the same vehemence, would he dash to pieces this frailest toy of 
all, of which lie^uscd to rave so fondly. Ilut that ta^te also will 
be forgotten when its object is no more. Well, ho has no eye 
to value things as they deserve, and that nature has giveivto 
Varney. When Leicester shall bo a sovereign, he will think Jis 
little of the gales of passion, through w^hich he gained that 
royal port, as ever did sailor in harbour of the perils of a 
voyage. But tlfcse tell-tale articles must not remain here— 
they are rather too riclg vails for the drudges who dress the 
chamber.” ^ 

While Varney was employed in gathering togetjier and ptit- 
ting them into a secret drawer of a cabinet tfnat clianced to be 
open, he saw the door of Leicester’s closet open, the tapestry 
pushed aside, and the Earl’s face tlirust out, but with eyes 
dead, and lips and cheeks so^‘bloodles.s and pale, that he started 
at the sudden change, No sooner did his eyes encounter the 
Earl's than the latter withdrew his hcadj and shut the door<«^ 
the closet. This manoeuvre Leicester repeated twice, without 
speaking a word, so that Varney began to doubt whether his 
brain was not actually affected by hia mental agoi^y. T^e third 
time, however, he l^ckoncd, and Varney obeyed the signal. 
When he entered, he, soon found his patron’s pertui’bation was 
not caused by insanity, but by the foil ness of purpose whfch he 
entertained, contending with various conk'ary passiqps. They 
passed a full hour in dost consultation; after, which the Earl 
of Leicester, with incredible exertion, dressed himself, and 
went to attend his royal guest. 
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qHAPTSR THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

# T 

You have displaced the niiith, bi'oke the good meeting 
With most adiuired disorder. 

MaobetH. 

It was afterwards remembered, that during the banquets and 
revels wdiich oceupied the remainder of this eventful day, the 
bearing of X^icester and Varney was totally ditlerent from 
their usual demeanour, Kichard Varney had been held 

rather a man of counsel and of action, than a votary of pleasure. 
Business, wliether civil or military, seemed always to be his 
proper sphere ; and while in festivals and revels, although he 
wdl undersfood liow to trick them up aiid ^rilsent them, his 
own part was that of a* mere spectator; or if he exercised his 
w^, it was in a rough, caustic, and severe maimer, rather as if 
he scoffed at the exhibition and the guests, than shared the 
common jdeasure. 

But upon the present day his character seemed changed. 
He mixed among the younger courtiers and ladies, and aji- 
peiired for the moment to be Actuated by a spirit of ligbt- 
beartet] gaiety, wdiich rendered him a match for the liveliest. 
Those who bad looked uptm him as a man given up to graver 
and more ambifioua pursuits, a bitter sneerer and passer of 
sarcasms at the expense of those, who, taking life as they find 
it, w'ere disposed to snatcli at each jiastiine it presents, now 
[lerceived with astonishment tliat^is wit could carry as smooth 
an edge as their owfl, his laugh be ;ts lively, and his brow as 
jwclouded. By whal. art of damnable hypocrisy he could draw' 
this’‘Veil of gaiety over the black thoughts of one of the worst 
of liumEfti bosoms, must remain unintelligible to all but his 
compeers, if,any such ever existed; but he was a man of extra¬ 
ordinary powers, and those powers were unhappily dedicated in 
all their energy to the very worst of purj^osea, 

Jf was entirely different with Leice.stcr. However habituated 
his mind, usually w«a to play the ’‘part of a good courtier, and 
appear gay, assiduous, and free from all care but that of 
enhancing the pleasure of the moment, while his bosom inter¬ 
nally throbbed with the pangs of unsatisfied ambition, jealousy, 
or resentment, his heart had now a yet more dreadful guest, 
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whose workings could not be ovprshadowed or suppressed; and 
you might read in his vacant eye and troubled brow, that his 
thoughts were far abscjit from' the sopnea in which he 'was 
compelling ^,himself to play a part. He locked, movetf, and 
spoke, as if by a succession of continued efforts; autl it seemed 
as if his will had in some degree lost the promptitude of com¬ 
mand over the acute mind and goodly form of which it was 
tlie regent. His actions and gestures, instead of appearing 
the consequence of simple volition, seemed, like those of an 
automaton, to wait the revolution of some internal machinery 
ere they could be performed; and his words fell from him 
piecemeal, interrupted, as if he had first to think wliat he was 
to say, then how if was to be said, and as if, after all, it was 
only by an effort of continued attention that he completed a 
aeiitenco without forgetting both the one and the other. 

The singular'"effects which these distractions of mind pro¬ 
duced upon the behaviour and conversation of the most accom¬ 
plished courtier of England, as they were visible to the lowest 
and dullest menial who approiiched his person, could not escape 
the notice of the most intelligent princess of the ago. Nor is 
there tlie least doubt, that the alternate negligence and irre¬ 
gularity of his manner, would have called down Elizabeth’s 
severe displeasure on the Earl of Leicester, had it not occurred 
to her to account for it, by supposing that the apprehension of 
that displeasure which she had expressed towarefs him with 
such vivacity that very morning, was dwelling upon the spirits 
of her favourite, and, spite of his efforts to the contrary, dis- 
trac.ted the usual graceful tc.ior of his mieu, and the charms 
of his conversation. When this idea, so flattering to female 
vanity, had once obtained possession of h'or mind, it proved ,■« 
full and satiahictory apology for the numerous errors and 
mi.stake8 of the Earl of Leicester; and the watchful circle 
around observed with astonishment, that, instead of rehenting 
his repeated negligence, and want of even ordinaiy attention 
(fdthough these were points on which she was usually extremely 
punctilious), the Queen sought, on the contrary, to afforih him 
time and means to recollect himself, and d<?igned to assist liim 
in doing so, with an indulgence which seemed altogether incon¬ 
sistent with her usual character. It was clear, however, that 
this could not Ifist much longer, and that Elizabeth must 
Anally put another and more severe construction on Leicester’s 
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uncourteoiis conduct, when the. Earl was summoned by Varney 
to ape^ with him in a different apartment, 

having had 4he message twkje delivered to him, he 
rose, and was g,lff)ut to withdraw, jis it were by initinct—then 
v?topped, and turning round, entreated permission of the Queen 
to absent himself for a brief space upon matters of pressing 
importance. 

“Go, my lord,” said the Queen; “we are aware our pre¬ 
sence must occasion sudden and unexpected occurrences, which 
require to be.provided for on the iuslant. Yet, my lord, as 
you would have us believe burself your welcome and honoured 
guest, we entreat you to think less of our good cheer, and 
favour us with more of your good countenance, than we have 
this day enjoyed; for whether prince or peasant be the guest, 
the welcome*of the host will always be the better part of the 
entertainment. Go, my lord; and we trust to see you rci’urn 
with an unwrinkled brow, and those free thoughts which you 
are wont to have at the disposal of your friends.” 

Leicester only bowed low in answer to this rebuke, and retired. 
At the door of the apartment he was met by Vamoy, who eagerly 
drew him apart, and whispered in his ear, “ All is well i” 

“Has Masters seen her!” saidliho Earl. 

“ Hq has, my lord; and as she would neither answer his 
qtieries, nor,aUege any reason for her refusal, he will give full 
testimony that she labours under a mental disorder, and may 
be best committed to the charge of her friends. The opportu¬ 
nity is therefore free, to remove her as we proposed.” 

“But Tressiliani” said Leicestlh-. 

“ He will not kno;^ of her departure for some time,” replied 
■ Niamey; “ it shall take place this very evening, and to-morrow 
he shall be cared for.” 

“ No, by my soul,” answered Leicester; “ I will take ven¬ 
geance. on hi,pi with mine own htind 1” 

“ You, my lord, and on so inconsiderable a man as Tressilian ! 
No, my lord, he hath long wished to visit foreign parts. Tnist 
him*lio me—I will take care he returns not hither to tell 
tales,” • • " 

Not so, by heaven, Varney 1” exclaimed Leicester.—“ Incon¬ 
siderable do you call an enemy, that hath hqd power to wound 
me so deeply, that my whole after life must be one scene of 
remorse apd mise^’l—No; rather than forego the right of 
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doing myself justice with my l>and on that accursed villain, I 
will unfold the whole truth at Elizaheth’s footstool, an(f’let her 
veDgeance descend at once on them and ;on myself.” ^ ** 

Varney §aw ^vith great alarm that his lord ?yas wrought up 
to such a pitch of agitation, that if he gave not way to hinv 
he was perfectly capable of adopting the desperate resolution 
which he had announced, and which was instant ruin to all the 
schemes of ambition which Varney had formed for his patron • 
and for himself. But the Earl’s rage seemed at once uncon¬ 
trollable and deeply concentrated; and while he ^spoke, hLs eyes 
shot fire, his voice trembled with excess of passion, and the light 
f(»ain stood on his lip. 

His confidant made a bold and successful effort to obtain the ^ 
mastery of him even in this hour of emotion.—“ My lord,” ho 
said, leading him to a mirror, “ behold your rcfletition in Hmt 
glass, and thinlf if these agitated feaftires belong to one wlio, 
in a condition so extreme, is capable of forming a resolution/or 
himself.” 

“What, then, wouldst thou make me?” said Leicestei; 
stnick at the change in his own physiognomy, though offended 
at the freedom with which Varney mode the appeal. “Am 
I to be thy ward, thy vassal,^the property and subject of my 
servant?” 

“No, my lord,” said Varney, firmly, “but be master bf 
yourself, and of your own passion. My lofd, I, your born 
servant, am shamed to see how poorly you bear yourself in the 
storm of fury. Go to Elizabeth’s feet, confess your marriage— 
impeach your wife and her paramour of adultery—and avow 
yourself, amongst all your peers, the v)*ittol who married a 
country girl, and was cozened by her and*^her book-learned girk- ' 
lant.—Go, my lord—but first take farewell of Richard Varney, 
with all the benefits you ever conferred on him. He served 
the noble, the lofty, the high^inded Leicester, £^.nd wae more 
proud of depending on him, than he would be of commanding 
thousands. But the abject lord who stoops to every Eid verse 
circumstance, whose judicious resolves are scattered like^^chaff 
before every wind of passiofi, him Richard Varney serves not. 
He is as much above him iit constancy of mind, jia beneath him 
in rank and fortune.” 

Varney spoke ^lus without hypocrisy, for, though the firm¬ 
ness of mind which he boasted was hardnee® and impenetrabi* 
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lity, yet he really felt the aaceij,dency which he vaunted ; while 
the interest which he actually felt in the fortunes of Leicester, 
gavff unusual emotion tp his voice and ijianuer. 

Leftcater •overpowered by his assumed 8U|^riority; it 
^eemed to the unfortunate Earl as if his last friend was about 
to abandon him. He ‘stretched his hand towards Varney, as 
ho uttered the words, “ Do not leave me— What wouldst thou 
have me do'?’’ 

‘‘ Be thyself, my noble master,” said Varney, touching^ the 
Earl’s hand wjtli his lips, after having respectfully grasped it 
in his own; “be yourself, superior to those storms of passion 
which wreck inferior minds. Are you the first who has been 
cozened in love 1 The first whom a vain and licentious woman 
* has cheated into an affection, which she has aftersvards scorned 
and misused And will you suffer yourself to he tlriven frantic, 
because you have not beSn wiser than the wisest men whom the 
woj^ld has seen? Let her he as if she had not been—let her 
pass from your memory, as unworthy of ever having lield a 
place there. Let your strong resolve of this moniing, which I 
have both courage, zeal, and means enough to execute, be like 
the fiat of a superior being, a passionless act*-of justice. She 
hatJi deserved death—let her die !*'’ 

While 1)0 was spcakmg, the Earl ‘lield his hand fast, com- 
pivissed hifl lips hard, and frowned, us if he Jal>oured to catch 
from Varney a piJrtion of the cold, nithJess, and dis})assiouate 
firmness which he recommended. When he was silent, the 
Earl still continued to grasp his hand, until, wdth an effort at 
calm decision, he was able to articfflate, “ Be it so-—she dies !— 
But one tear might permitted.” 

^“Not one, my lo^3,” interrupted Vaniey, who saw by the 
quiveiing eye and convulsed cheek of his patron, that he was 
about to give way to a burst of emotion,—“Hot a tear—the 
time p^mits it not—-Tressilian nnist bo thought of”- 

“That indeed is a name,” said the Earl, “to convert tears 
into blood. Varney, I have thought on this, and I have deter¬ 
mined*—neither entreaty nor argument shall move me—Tressilian 
shall be my own victim.” 

“It is inadne^, my lord; but yoiu are too mighty for me to 
bar your way to your revenge. Yet resolve at least to choose 
fitting time and opportunity, and to forbear him until these 
shall found.” 
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“ Thou shalt order me in -s^hat thou wilt,” said Leicester 
“ only thwart me not in this.” " 

“ Then, my lord,” said Varney, “ I first request of you to lay 
aside the raid, suspected, find half-frenzied demeanour,' which 
hath this day drawn the eyes of all the court upon you; aiif* 
which, but for the Queen’s partial indulgence, which she hath 
extended towards you in a degree far beyond her nature, she 
had never given you the opportunity to atone for.” 

“.Have I indeed been so negligent?” said Leicester, as one 
who awakes from a dream ; “ I thought I had cohmred it well; 
but fear nothing, my mind is nOw eased—I am calm. My 
horoscope shall be fulfilled; and that it may be fulfilled, I will 
tax to the highest every faculty of my mind. Fear me not, 1 
say,—I will to the^^Queen instantly—not thine own looks and 
language shail^be more impenetrable than minel—Hsist Hinu 
aught else to say ?” ^ 

“I must crave your signet-ring,” said Varney, gravely,Vin 
token to those of your servants whom I must employ, that I 
possess your full authority in commanding their aid.” 

Leicester drew off the signet-ring, which he commonly used, 
and gave it to Varney with a haggard and stem expres.sion of 
countenance, adding only, in a low half-whispered tone, but with 
terrific emphasis, the words, “What thou do.st, do quickly.” 

Some anxiety and 'wonder took place, meanwhile, in i.he 
Presence hall, at the prolonged absence of the noble Lord of 
the Castle, and gre^t was the delight of his friends, when they 
saw him enter as a man, from whose bosom, to all human 
seeming, a weight of care h^^d been just removed. Amply did 
Leicester that day redeem the pledge Ke had given to Varney, 
who soon saAV himself no longer under 'fhe necessity of mr 'n- 
taiiiing a character so diflPerent from his own, as that ‘which 
he had assumed in the earlier part of the day, and gradually 
relapsed into the same grave*; shrewd, caustic ohserver-of con¬ 
versation and incident, which constituted his usual part in 
society, , 

With Elizabeth, Leicester played his game as one, to vliom 
her natural strength of talent, and her weakness in one or two 
particular points, were well known. He was too wary to ex¬ 
change on a sudden the sullen personage which he had played 
before he retired with Varney; but, on approaching her, it 
seemed softened into a melancholy, which had a touch of 
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tenderness in it, and which, in ithe course of conversing with 
Elizahefh, and as she dropped in compassion one mark of 
favoiir^after another tn console him, •passed into a flow of 
affectionate galfentry, the most assiduous, the most delicate, 
tfhe most insinuating, yet at the same time the most respectful, 
witli which a Queen was ever addressed by a subject, Elizabctli 
listened, as in a sort of enchantment: her jealousy of power wiis 
• lulled asleep; her resolution to forsake all social or domestic ties, 
and dedicate herself exclusively to the care of her people, b<jgau 
to be shaken,*and once more the star of Dudley culminated in 
the court horizon. * 

But Leicester did not enjoy this triump^i over nature, and 
jDver conscience, without its being imbittered to him, not only 
by the internal rebellion of his feelings i\gainst the violence 
which ho exenused over tlicm, but by many ac^i(Tental circum¬ 
stances, which, in the course of the banquet, and during the 
subsequent amusements of tbc evening, jarred upon that nerve, 
tlie least vibration of which was agony. 

The courtiers were, for examijle, in the great hall, after 
having left the banqueting-roora, awaiting the appearance of a 
splendid masque, which was the expected enteftaniineut of this 
evening, when the Queen iuterruptcj^ a wild cfirecr of wit, 
which the Earl of Leicester was running against Lord Wil¬ 
loughby, Raleigh, and some other courtiers, by saying—“We 
^vill impeach you of high treason, my lord, if you proceed in 
this attempt to slay us with laughter. And hero comes a thing 
may make us all grave at his pl^ure, our learned physician 
Masters, with news belike of our {)oor suppliant, Lady Varney 
—nay, my lord, we 'w;|ll not have you leave us, for this being 
a dispute betwixt married persons, we do not hold our own 
experience deep enough to decide thereon, without good conn- 
sel.—sQow now, Masters, what think’st thou of the runaway 
bride?”* • 

The smile with which Leicester had been speaking, when the 
Queen intermpted him, remained arrested on his lips, as if it 
had been carved there by the chisel of Michael Angelo, or of 
Chantrey ^ and he listened to the speech of the physician with 
the same immovable cast of countenahee, 

“The Lady Varney, gracious Sovereign,said the court 
physician Masters, “ is sullen, and would hold little conference 
with me, bjuclyng *the state of her health, talking wildly o1 
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Deiiig soon to jjlead her own oait^e l)efore your own presence, and 
of answering no meaner person’s inquiries." 

“Now, the heavens'^forefend!” said' the Queen"have 
already sitSered from the-misconstructions and broils which 
seem-to follow this poor brain-sick lady wherever she comes.-'- 
Think you not so, my lord 1” she added, appealing to Leicester, 
with something in her look that indicated regret, even tenderly 
expressed, for their disagreement of that morning. Leicester 
coinnelled himself to bow low. The utmost force he could 
exert was inadequate to the farther effort of expressing in words 
his afjquiescenoe in the Queen’s sentiment. 

“ You are vindictive,” she said, “ my lord ; but we will find 
time and place to punish you. But once more to this same 
trouble-mirth, this Lady Varney—What of her health, Mas¬ 
ters!" 

“ She is sullen, madam, as I already said,” replied Masters, 
“ and refuses to answer interrogatories, or be amenable to* the 
authority of the medicincr. I conceive her to be possessed 
with a delixiiim, which I incline to term rather hyjwchonJrui 
than phrenesis ; and I think she were best cared for by her 
husband in his own house, and removed from all this bustle of 
pageants, which disturbf? her weak brain with the most fan¬ 
tastic phantoms. She. drops hints as if she were some great 
person in disguise—some Countess or Princess perchance. Cfod 
help them, such are often the hallucinations of the;so infirm 
persons!" 

“ Nay, tlien," said the Qq^en, “ away wuth her with all speed. 
Let Varney care for her with fitting humanity; but let them 
rid the Castle of her forthwith. She wil] think herself lady of 
all^ I warrant you. Tt is pity so fair a form, however, shotild 
have an infirm understanding.—-What think you, my lord’!", 

“ It is pity indeed," said the Earl, repefiting the words like a 
task which was set him. 

“But, perhaps," said Elizabeth, “you do not join with us in 
our opinion of her I’leauty; and indeed we have known men 
prefer a statelier and more Juno-like form, to that drooping 
fragile one, that hung its head like a broken lily. Ay, men are 
tyrants, my lord, >v'ho estefsm the animation of the strife above 
the triumph of ar unresisting conquest, and, like sturdy cham* 
pious, love best those women who can wage contest with them. 
—I could think witli you, Kutland, that, give my lord of 
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Leicester such a piece of painte(.i^^\ax for a bride, ho would have 
wished her dead ere the end of the honeymoon.” 

A# she said this, she ipoked on Leicester so expreasively, that, 
while Ris heart g'W'olted against the^ egregious falsehood, he did 
himself so much violence as to reply in a whisper, that Leicej^ter’s 
love was more lowly than her majesty deemed, since it was settled 
where he could never command, but must ever obey. 

, The Queen blushed, and bid him be silent • yet looked as if 
she expected that he would not obey her commands. But at 
that moment flourish of trumpets and kei tledruras from a 
high balcony which overlooked the hail, announced* the entrance 
of the masquers, and relieved Leicester from the horrible state 
of constraint and dissimulation in which the* result of his own 
duplicity had placed him. 

The masque wliich entered consisted of four sdjiarate bands 
which followed each otlief at brief intervals, each consisting of 
six principal per.sons and as many torch-bearers, and each 
representing one of the various nations by which England had 
at different times been occupied. 

The aboriginal Britons, who first entered, were ushered in by 
two ancient Druids, whose hoary hair ■was downed -with a 
clmplet of oak, and who bore ift their hands branches of 
mfstleto. The masquers who followeif these venerable figures 
were succeeded by two Bards, arrayed in white, and bearing 
harps, which they* occasionally touched, singing at the same 
time certain stanzas of an ancient hymn to Belus, or the Sim. 
The aboriginal Britons had been selected from amongst the 
tallest and most robust young gentlemen in attendance on tlie 
cumrt. Their masks Vere accommodated with long shaggy 
- I)ej^ds and hair ■ theS* vestments were of the hides of wolves 
and boars; while their legs, arms, and the upper parts of their 
bodies^ being sheathed in flesh-coloured silk, on which were 
traced ij grotesque lines representiftions of the heavenly bodies, 
and of animals and other terrestrial objects, gave them the 
lively appearance of our painted ancestors, whose freedom was 
first ti^nched upon by the Romans, 

The sou^ of Rome, who came to ciVilise as well as to conquer, 
were next produced before the princely assembly; and the 
manager of the revels had correctly imitated thp high crest and 
military habits of that celebrated people, accommodating them 
with the light yet ^strong buckler, and the short two-edged 
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sword, the use of which had rnade them victors of the world 
The Koman eagles were borne belbre them by two standard- 
bearers, who recited a hjmri to Mars, aij,d the classical wairiors 
followed 'Wfith the grave and haughty step of >men who aspired 
at universal conquest. 

Tlio third quadrille represented the Saxons, clad in the bear¬ 
skins wliich they had brought with them from the German 
forests, and bearing in their hands the redoubtable battle-axes 
which made such havoc among the natives of Britain. They 
were ])receded by two Scalds, who chanted the ppises of Odin. 

Last came the knightly Normans, in their mail-shirts and 
hoods of steel, with all the panoply of chivalry, and marshalled 
by two Minstrels, who sung of war and ladie.s’ love. 

These four bands entered the spacious hall with the utmost 
order, a shoL pause being made, that the spectators might 
satisfy their curiosity iis to each quadrdle before the appe«iranco 
of the next. They then marched completely round the hal]^, in 
order tlie more fully to display themselves, regulating their 
steps to organs, shalms, hautboys, and virginals, the music of 
the Lord Leicester’s household. At length the four quadrilles 
of masquers, ranging their torch-bearers behind them, drew up 
in their several ranks, on the two opposite sides of the hall, sf> 
that the Eomans confronting the Britons, and the Saxons the 
Noimans, seemed to look on each other with eyes of'wonder, 
which presently appeared to kindle into auger, expressed by 
menacing gestures. At the burst of a strain of martial music 
from the gallery the masquers drew their swords on all sides, 
and advanced against each dvher in the measured steps of a sort 
of Pyrrhic or miUta.ry dance, clashing their swords against their 
adversaries’ shields, and clattering them against their blades~.as 
they passed each other in the progress of the dance. It was a 
very pleasant spectacle to see how the various bands, preserving 
regularity amid motions which seemed to be totally iiregular, 
mixed togethey, and then disengaging themselves, resumed each 
their om'u original rank as tlie music varied. 

In this symbolical dance were reprcKsented the conflicts which 
had taken place among the Yarious nations wliich ha^l anciently 
inhabited Britain. f 

At length, after many mazy evolutions, wdiich afforded great 
pleasure to the sjiectators, tlui sound of a loud-voiced trumpet 
was heard, as if it blew for instant battle, or for victory won 
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The masquers instantly ceased their mimic strife, and collecting 
themselves under their original leaders, or presenters, for such 
was«the appropriate phjase, seemed to diare the anxious expeo- 
tatioif which t^o spectators experienced concerning what was 
jnext to appear. , 

The doors of the hall were thrown wide, and no lees a person 
. entered than the fiend-bom Merlin, drassed in a strange and 
mystical attire, suited to his ambiguous birth and magical 
power. About liim and behind him fluttered or gambolled 
many extraor<|iiiary forms, intende<l to represent the spirits 
who waited to do his powei'ftil bidding ; and so much did this 
part of the pageaut interest the menials and others of the lower 
class then in the Castle, that many of them forgot even tim 
•reverence due to the Queen's presence, so far as to thrust them- 
selTOs into the lower part of the hall. * 

The Earl of Leicesster,* seeing his officers hart some difficulty 
to repel these intruders without more disturbance than wjis 
fitting where the Queen was in presence, arose and went him¬ 
self to the bottom of the hall; Elizabeth, at the same time, 
with her usual feeling for the common people, requesting that 
they might be permitted to remain undisturbAl to witness the 
pageant. Leicester went under "tliis pretext; but his real 
nmtivc was to gain a moment to himsell, and to relieve his 
mmd, were it but for one instant, from the dreadful taisk of 
hiding, under the»guiso of gaiety and gallantry, the lacerating 
pangs of shame, auger, remorse, and thirst for vengeance. He 
imposed silence by his look and sign upon tlie vulgar crowd, 
at the lower end of the apartmeiH, but instead of instantly 
returning to wait on htfr Majesty, he wrapped his cloak around 
^ hiqjf, and mixing witlf the crowd, stood in some degree an un¬ 
distinguished spectator of the progress of the masque. 

Mq^lin .having entered, and advanced into the midst of the 
hall, sujQmoned the presenters of«the contending bands around 
him by a wave of his magical rod, and announced to them, in 
a poetical speech, that the isle of Britain was now commanded 
by a Boyal Maiden, to whom it was the will of fate that they 
should 'all do homag#, and request tif her to pronounce on the 
various pretensions wliich eacli set <6rth to be esteemed the 
pre-eminent stock, from which the present natives, the happy 
subjects of that angelical Princess, derived their lineage. 

In obedience to this mandate, the bands, each moving to 
VOL, • * 2 E 
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solemn music, passed in succession before Elizabeth; doing her 
}ia they passed, each after the fashion of the jjeople whom .l;hey 
represented, the lowest ‘and most devotional l^omage, which she 
returned w^th the same gracious courtesy that had marked her 
whole conduct since she came to Kenilworth. 

The presenters of the several masques or quadrilles then 
alleged, each in behalf of his own troop, the reasons which they 
had for claiming pre-eminence over the rest; and when they 
had been all heard in turn, she returned them this gracious 
answer; “ That she was sorry she, was not betiei qualified to 
decide upon the doubtful question which had been propounded 
to her by the direction of the famous Merlin, but that it seemed 
to her that no single one of these celebrated nations could chum 
pre-eminence over the others, as having most qontiibuted to 
form the Englishman of her own t\me, who unquestionably 
derived from each of them some worthy attribute of his char- 
[icter. Thus,” she said, “ the Englishmau had from the ancient 
Ih’iton his bold and tameless spirit of freedom,—from tlie 
Roman his disciplined courage in war, with liis love of letters 
and civilisation ji^n time of peace,—from the Saxou his wise and 
ecjuitable laws,—and from tihe chivalrous Noi-man his love of 
honour and courtesy, with his generous desire for glory.” 

Merlin answered with readiness, that it did indeed require 
that so many choice qualities should me^t ^u the Englis]^, as 
might render them in some measure the muster of tlie perfec¬ 
tions of other nations, since that alone could render them in 
some degree deserving of tj:e blessings they enjoyed under the 
reign of England’s Elizabeth. 

The music then sounded, and the quadrilles, together with 
Merlin and his assistants, had begun to remove from the crowned 
hall, when Leicester, who was, as we have meutionedj stationed 
for the moment near the bottom of the hall, and consequently 
engaged in some degree in the ci'owd, felt himoclf pulled by 
the cloak, while a voice whispered in his ear, “ My lord, I lo 
lesire some instant fionference with you,” 
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^APTER THIRTY-EIGHTH. • 

How is’t with me, when every noLse appals me ? 

Macbeth. 

“ I DESIRE some conference with you." The words were 
simple in tliemselvos, but Lord Leicester was in tliat alasmed 
and feverish gt^te of mind when the mnsst ortlinary o(;curreiiees 
seem fi aught with alarming import; and he turned hastily 
round to survey the j)er8on by whom they, had been siDoken. 
There was nothing remarkable in the speaker’s appearance, 
which consisted of a black silk doublet ancj, short mantle, with 
a bkek vizard on his face; for it appeared he jjafl been among 
the ciowd of masks who had thronged into the hall in the 
rctigue of Merlin, though he did not w^ear any of the extrava- 
gant disguises by which most of them were distiuguished. 

“ Who are you, or what do you want with mo said 
Leicester, not without betraying, by his accents, the hurried 
state of his spirits. * 

“No evil, my lord," answered *the^ mask, “but much good 
aiid honour, if you will rightly understand my purpose. But 
X must spcal^wdth you more privately." 

“ I can speak with no nameless stranger," answered Leicester, 
dreading ho knew not precisely what from the request of the 
stranger j “ and those who are kno^n to me, must seek another 
and a fitter time to ask an interview." 

He would have hurried away, but the mask still detained him. 

Those who talk to your lordship of what your own hono\ir 
demands, have a right over your time, whatever occupations 
you msLj fey aside in order to indulge them.” 

“ Hqjv ! mj honour? Who dai^ impeach it?" said Leicester 
“ Your own conduct alone can furnish grounds for accusing 
it, my lord, and it is that topic on which^I would speak with 
you."*^ 

“ You aje insolent,!’ said Leicester, “ and abuse the hospitable 
license of the ^time, wliich preveitts me from having you 
punished. I demand your name?" * 

“ Edmund Tressilian of Cornwall," answered the mask, 
** My tongue has been bound by a promise for four-and-tweiity 
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hours,—the space is passed,—h now speak and do your lord¬ 
ship the justice to address myself first to you.” 

The thrill of astonishment which had penebated to !f<eicea- 
ter’s very Ifeart at hearing 4;hat name pronounced by the voice 
of the man he most detested, and by whom he conceived 
himself so deeply injured, at first rendered him immovable, but 
instantly gave way to such a thirst for revenge as the pilgrim 
in the desert feels for the water-brooks. He had but sense and 
self-government enough left to prevent his stabbing to the 
heart the audacious villain, who, after the ruin he had brought 
upon him, dared, with such unmoved a<5surance, thus to prac- 
tiso upon him farther. Determined to suppress for the moment 
every symptom of agitation, in order to perceive the full sebpe 
of Tressilian’i^ purpose, as well as to secure his own vengeance^ 
he answered in tone so altered by restrained passion as scarce 
to be intelligible,—““ And what does Master Edmund Tressilian 
re'j\nre at my hand V* > 

“Justice, my lord,” answered Tressilian, calmly but firmly. 

“JiLstice,” said Leicester, “ all men are entitled to—You, 
Master Tressilian, are peculiarly so, and bo assured you shall 
have it.” ^ 

“ I expect nothing less, from your nobleness,” answered Tres¬ 
silian; “but time presses, and I must speak with yourto-niglit 
—May I wait on you in your chamber V’ 

“No,” answered Leicestei, sternly, “not under a roof, and 
that roof mine own—We will meet under the free cope of 
heaven.” 

“You are discomposed or displeased, my lord,” replied Tres¬ 
silian ; “ yet there is no occasion for diste^iperature. The place 
is equal to me, so you allow me one half hour of your time 'au- 
interrupted.” • 

“ A shorter time will, I trust, suffice,” answered Leiijester—■ 
“ Meet me in the Pleasance, when the Queen haa..retired to her 
chamber.” 

“ Enough,” said Tressilian, and withdrew; while a sort of 
rapture seemed for the moqient to occupy the mind of Lefeester. 

“ Heaven,” he said, “ is at last favourable to mo, and has put 
Within my reach the wretch who has branded me with this deep 
ignominy—who<has inflicted on me this cniel agony. I will 
blame fate no more, since I am afforded the means of tracing 
the wiles by which he means still farther to practise on me, and 
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then of at once convicting and •punishing Ids villany. To my 
task—to iny task !—I will not sink imdor it now, since midnight 
at farthest, will^hriug me vengeance.” • 

Wliile thesefitflections thronged through LeicesPfcer’s mind, 
J‘,e again made hia way amid the obsequious crowd, which 
divided to give him passage, and resumed his place, envied 
and admired, beside the person of his Sovereign. But, could 
the hosoiu of him thus admired and envied, have been laid o])cu 
before the inhabitants of that crowded hall, with all its dark 
thoughts of giylty ambition, blighted affection, deep vengeance, 
and conscious sense of medftated cruelty, crossing each other 
like spectres in the circle of some foul ^chantress; which 
(^5»^\em, from the moat anibitious noble in the courtly circle, 
"do^vn to the most wretched menial, who Jjived by shifting of 
trenchers, wohld have desired to cliange characters with the 
favourite of Elizabeth, and the Lord of Kenilworth ! 

IJew tortures awaited him Jis soon im he had rejoined 
Elizal>eth. 

• “ You come in time, my lord,” she said, “to decide a dispute 

between us ladies. Here has Sir Richard Varney asked our i)er- 
inission to depart from the castle with his infffm lady, having, 
as he tells us, your lordship’s consent Jo his absence, so he can 
obtain ours. Certes, we have no will to withhold him from the 
affectionate cjiarge of this poor young person—but you are to 
know that Sir KiChard Varney hath this day shown himself so 
much captivated with these ljulies of oum, that here is our 
Duchess of Rutland says, he will q^riy his poor insane wife no 
farther than the lake, plunge her in, to tenant the crystal 
palaces that the enclfanted nymph told ns of, and return a 
joHy widower, to dry*liis tears, and to make up the loss among 
our tsain. How say you, my lord?—We have seen Varney 
undes two or three different guises—you know what are hi.s 
proper ^ttribi^tes—think you ho ft capable of playing his lady 
such a knave’s trick ? ” 

Leicester was confounded, but the danger was urgent, and a 
reply Absolutely necessary, “ The ladies,” ho said, “ think too 
lightly of pne of thoir own sex, in supposing she coidd deservo 
such a fate, or tgo ill of ours, to think it could be inflicted upon 
an innocent female.” • 

“ Hear him, my ladies,” said Elizabeth; “ like all his sex, 
he would excuse thejr cruelty by imputing fickleness to us.” 
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“Say not «s, madam,” replied the Earl; “we say that 
meaner women, like the lesser lights of heaven, have revolutions 
and phases, but who shall impute mutability to the sun. hr to 
EiiatothK' . ■; * 

The discourse presently afterwards assumed a less perilou: 
tendency, and Leicester continued to support his part in it with 
spirit, at whatever expense of mental agony. So pleasing did ' 
it seem to Elizabeth, tliat the Castle bell h^ sounded midnight 
ero ^he retired from the company, a circumstance unusual in her 
quiet and regular Imbits of disposing of time. .Her departure 
was of course the signal for breaking up the company, who dis¬ 
persed to their several places of repose, to dream over the 
pastimes of the day, or to anticipate those of the morrow. ’ . 

The unfortunate Lord of the Castle, and founder of the proud 
festival, retired to 1^ different thoughts. His diVection to'the 
valet who attended him, was to sentf Varney instantly to his 
apartment. The messenger returned after some delay,, and 
informed him that an hour had elapsed since Sir Richard Varney 
had left the Castle, by the posterii-gate, with three other per¬ 
sons, one of whom was transported in a horse-litter, 

“ How came Pie to leave the castle after the watch was set V 
said Leicester; “I thought he went not till day-break.” 

“ He gave satisfactoiy reasons, as I understand,” .said the 
domestic, “ to the guard, and, as I hear, showed ypur lordship’s 
signet ”- 

“ True—true,” said the Earl; “ yet he has been hasty—Ho 
any of his attendants remain ^behind “I” 

“ Michael Lamboume, my lord,” said the valet, “was not to 
be found when fiiir Richard Varney de’parted, and his master 
was much incensed at his absence. I saw him but now saddMiig 
his horse to gallop after his master.” 

“ Bid him come hither instantly,” said Leicester; ■'* I have a 
message to his master.” * ^ r. 

The servant left the apartment, and Leicester traversed it 
for some time in deep meditation—“ Varney is over-zealous,” 
he said, “over-pressing—He loves me, I think—but hath 
his own ends to serve, andTie is inexorable in pursuit of them. 
If I rise he rises, and he «hath shown himself already but too 
eager to rid me^of this obstacle which seems to stand betwixt 
me and sovereignty. Yet I will not stoop to bear this disgrace. 
She shall be ptinished, but it shall be more ja-dvisedly. I already 
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feel, eyen in anticipation, that qyer-hOste would light the flames 
of hell in my bosom. No—one victim is enough at once, and 
thaf victim alre^y waits me.” * • 

He seized ujptto writing materials, and hastily traced these 
wwords :—“ Sir Richard Varney, we have resolved to def§r the 
matter intrusted to your care, and strictly command you to 
proceed no farther in relation to oiu- Countess, until our farther 
order. We also command your instant return to Kenilworth, 
aa soon as you have safely bestowed that with which you are 
intrusted. But if the safe placing of your present charge shall 
detain you longer than we tliink for^ we cominanfl you, in that 
case, to send back our siguet-ring by a trusty and speedy 
j»««V;enger, we having present need of the same. And requiring 

* your strict obedience in these things, and commending you to 
God's keeping, we rest your assured good friend End master, 

“R. Leicestek. 

“Given at our Castle of Kenilworth, the tenth of July, in 

• the year of Salvation one thousand five hundred and seventy- 
five.” 

As Leicester had finished and sealed this mandate, Michael 
Lambourne, booted up to mid-tftigh. having his riding cloak 
girthed around him with a broad belt, and a felt-cap on bis 
bead, like that of a courier, entered his apartment, ushered in 
by the valet. • 

“ What is thy capacity of service?” said the Earl. 

“ Equerry to your lordship’s master of the horse,” answered 
Lambourne, with his customary ^surance. 

“ Tie up thy saucy tongue, sir,” said Leicester; “ the jests 
t^t may suit Sir Richard Varney’s presence, suit not mine. 
How,soon wilt thou overtake thy master?” 

“Jn one hour’s riding, my lord, if man and horse hold good,” 
said I^mbommo, with an instant* alteration of demeanour, from 
an approach"* to familiarity to the deepest respect. The Earl 
me.asured him with hia eye from top to toe. 

“i have hoard of thee,” he said; ‘*men say thou art a 
prompt fellow in thy service, but fl)o much given to brawling 
and to wassail to be trusted with tilings of moment.” 

“My lord,” said Lambourne, “I have been soldier, sailor, 
traveller, and adventurer; and these are alf trades in which 
men e^'oy to-day, because they have no surety of to-morrow, 
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But though I may misuse mipe own leietire, I have never 
neglected the duty I owe my master.” 

“ See that it be so uk this instance,” iaid Leicester, “ j|n<i it 
shall do thflis good. Deliver this letter speedily and carefully, 
into l^ir Richard Varney’s hands.” 

“ Does my commission reach no farther!” said Lamboume. 

“ No,” answered Leicester, “ but it deeply concerns me that 
it be carefully as well as hastily executed.” 

“ J will spare neither care nor horse-flesh,” answered Lam¬ 
boume, and immediately took his leave. • . 

“ So, this the end of my priVate audience, from which I 
lioped so much !” he muttered to himself, as he went through 
the long gallery, and down the back staircase. “ Cogs boiliu-! ^ 
I thought the Earl^ had wanted a cast of mine oflBce in some 
secret intrigud, and it all ends in carr^^ing a lettef ! Well, 'his 
pleasure shall be done, however, and as his lordship well says, 
it may do me good another time. The child must creep erft he 
walk, and so must your infant courtier. I will have a look 
into this letter, however, which he hath sealed so sloven-like.” ‘ 
Raving acc-omplished this, he clapped his hands together in 
ecstasy, exclaimiftg, “The Countess—the Countess!—I have 
the secret that shall make or Aar me.-—But come forth, Bayard,” 
he added, leading his horse into the courtyard, “ for yoijr flanks 
and my spurs must be presently acquainted.” . ,* 

Lamboume mounted, accordingly, and left 'the Castle by the 
postera-gato, where his free passage was permitted, in con¬ 
sequence of a message to that effect left by Sir Richard 
Varney. 

As soon as Laiubourne and the valet hUd left the apartment, 
Leicester proceeded to change his dress for a very plain o«ie, 
threw his mantle around him, and takings lamp in his 'hand, 
went by the private i)assage of communication to a small secret 
postern-door, which opened Into the courtyard, near fto the 
entrance of the Pleasance. His reflections were of a more calm 
and determined character than they had been at any late period, 
and he endeavoured lo claim, even in his own eyes, thp^ char¬ 
acter of a man more sinned Sgainst than sisming. 

“ I have suffered the deepest injury,” such wa^ the tenor of his 
meditations, “yet^I have restricted the instant revenge which 
was in my power, and have limited it to that which is manly 
and noble. But shall the union which this false woman hfia 
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this day disgraced, remain an ^biding fetter on me, to check 
me in the noble career to which my destinies invite me 1 No 1 
—there are othgr meai^ of disengaging such ties, without un¬ 
loosing the cor(^*of life. In the sight of God, I am no longer 
•bound by the union she has broken. Kingdoms shall divide 
us—oceans roll betwixt us, and their waves, whose abysses 

• have swallowed whole navies, shall be the sole depositories of 
the deadly mystery,” 

By such a train of argument did Leicester labour to recon¬ 
cile his cons(iiQpce to the prosecution of plans of vengeance, so 
hastily adopted, and of scheihes of ambition, whidh had become 
80 woven in with every purpose and action of his life, that he 
•pwf incajjable of the effort of relinquishing them; until his 

* revenge appeared to him to wear a face of justice, and even of 

generous moderation. " • 

In this mood the viiidictive and ambitious lilarl entered the 
superb precincts of the Pleasance, then illumined by the full 
moon. The broad yellow light was reflected on all sides from 
•the white freestone, of which the pavement, balustrades, and 
architectural ornaments of the place, were constructed; and 
not a single fleecy cloud was visible in the afcure sky, so that 
the scene was nearly as light as iPthe sun had but just left the 
horizon. The niunerous statues of Ai^hite marble glimmered in 
tlie piile li^ht, like so many sheeted ghosts just arisen from 
their sepulchres, and the fountains threw their jets into the air, 
as if they sought that their waters should be brightened by the 
moonbeams, ere they fell down again upon their basins in 
showers of sparkling silver. t 5^ day had been sultry, and 
the gentle night-breezS, which sighed along the terrace of the 
Pjpasance, raised nof a deeper breath than the fan in the hand 
of youthful beauty. '4’he bird of summer night had built many 
a ne^t in the bowers of the adjacent garden, and the tenants 
noAV ii^emnifled themselves for •silence during the day, by a 
full chorus 0 ? their own unrivalled warblings, now joyous, now 
pathetic, now united, now responsive to each other, as if to 
express their delight in the placid and d^ioious scene to which 
they pourgd their niilody. * 

Musing on matters far different faom the fall of waters, the 
gleam of moonlight, or the song of the nightingale, the stately 
Leicester walked slowly from the one end of 1;lie terrace to the 
other, his cloak wrapped around him, and his sword under his 
arm, witlmftt Sfeein^ any thing resembling the human form. 
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“I have been fooled by my own generosity,” he said, “if I 
have suffered the villain to escape me—ay, and perhaps to go to 
the rescue of the Adulteyess, whb is so pporly guarded.” • 

These w^e his thoughts, which were instanUj^dispelledj'when 
turning to look back towards the entrance, he saw a humai^ 
form advancing slowly from the portico, and darkening the 
various objects with its shadow, as passing them successively, in 
its approach towards him. 

“Shall I strike ere I again hear his detested voice “I” was 
Leicester’s thought, as he grasped the hilt of the sword. “ But 
no ! I will se^ which way his vile practice tends, t will watch, 
disgusting as it is, the coils and mazes of the loathsome snake, 
ere I put forth my strength and crush him.” . 

His hand quitted the sword-hilt, and he advanced slowly • 
towards Tresstlian, "collecting, for their meeting,‘all the snlf- 
possession he coifid command, until they came front to front with 
each other. 

Tressdian made a profound reverence, to which the ^fiarl 
replied with a haughty mclinatioix of the head, and the words,. 
“ You sought secret conference with me, sir—I am here and 
attentive.” • 

“ My lord,” said Tressilian*, “ I am so earnest in that which 
I have to say, and so deArous to find a patient, nay, a favour¬ 
able hearing, that I will stoop to exculpate myself frofn what¬ 
ever might prejudice your loidship against m«. You think me 
your enemy!” 

“Have I not some apparent cause!” answered Leicester, 
perceiving that Tressilian parsed for a reply. 

“You do me wrong, my lord. I am t* friend, but neither a 
dependant nor partisan of the Earl of Sfissex, whom courtigrs 
call yoiu' rival; and it is some consideraWe time since I geased 
to consider either courts, or court-intrigues, as suited tq my 
temper or genius.” • * 

“ No doubt, sir,” answered Leicester; “ theS-e are other 
occupations more worthy a scholar, and for such the world 
holds Master Tressilian—Love has his intrigues as well as 
ambition.” * ^ 

“I perceive, my lord,”*replied Tressilian, “you give much 
weight to my early attachment for the uufortim& young person 
of whom I am about to speak, and perhaps think I am prosecut¬ 
ing her cause out of rivalry, more than a sense of justice,” 
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“No matter for iny thoughts, sir,” said the Earl; “proceed. 
You have as yet spoken of yourself only ^ an imiKjrtant and 
wotthy subject doubl^ess, buC which,, perhaps, does not alto¬ 
gether so deejiJy concern me, that I should postpone my repose 
^,to hear it. Spare me farther prkude, sir, and speak to the 
piu-poso, if indeed you have aught to say that concerns me. 
When you have done, I, in my turn, have something to com¬ 
municate.” 

“I will speak, then, without farther prelude, my lord,” 
answered Ty(jpsilian; “ having to say that which, as it concerns 
your lordship’s honour, I am confident you will not think your 
time wasted in listening to. I have to reque.st an account from 
<}««rr lordship of the unhappy Amy Robs^t, whose history is 
too ’Well known to you. I regret deeply that I did not at once 
take this course, and make yourself judge* betwaen me and the * 
villain by whom she is* injured. My lord, slfb extricated her-' 
sejf from an unlawful and most perilous state of confineiiient, 
trustmg to the effects of her own remonstrance upon her un¬ 
worthy husband, and extorted from me a promise, that I would 
not interfere in her behalf until she had used her own efforts to 
have her rights acknowledged by him,” ^ 

“ Ha !” said Leicester, “ remeifiber you to whom you speak ?” 

“ I speak of her unworthy husband, my lord,” repeated Ties-. 
silian, and ray respect can find no softer language. The un- 
liappy young woman is withdrawn from my knowledge, and 
sequestered in some secret place of this Castle,—if she be not 
transferred to some place of seclusion better fitted for bad 
designs. This must be reformed, my lord,—I speak it as 
authorised by her faffher,—and this ill-fated marriage must be 
slouched and proved in the Queen’s presence, and the lady 
placed •without restraint, and at her own free disposal. And, 
permit me to say, it concerns no one’s honour that these most 
just Remands of mine should bs complied with, so much as it 
does that of your lordship.” 

The Earl stood as if he had been petrified, at the extreme 
coola^ with whicli the man, whom he considere-d as having 
injured so de^ly, pleaded thb cause of his criminal para¬ 
mour, as if she had been an innocent woman, and he a dis¬ 
interested advocate; nor-was his wonder lessened by the warmth 
with which Tressilian seemed to demand for her the rank and 
BituatioQ which she had disgraced, and the advantage of which 
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Bke was doubtless to share with the lover who advocated her 
cause with such effrontery. Tressilian luid been silent for mure 
than a minute ere the i^^arl recovered f*om th/5 excess of his 
astonishment; and, considering the prepossessicis with which 
his m|pd was occupied, there is little wonder that his passion 
gained the mastery of every other consideration. “ I have hoard 
you, Master Tressilian,” said he, “ without interruption, and I 
bless God that my ears were never before made to tingle by the 
words of so frontless a villain. The task of chastising you is 
fitter for the hangman’s scourge than the sword of a nobleman, 
but yet,-Viliam, draw and defehd thyself!” 

As he spoke the^ last words, he dropped his mantle on the 
ground, struck Tressilian smartly with his sheathed sword, 
instantly drawing his rapier, put himself into a posture of 
' assault. The "vehement fury of his language at firet filled 
Tressilian, in hi's turn, with surprise equal to what Leicester 
had felt when he addressed him. But astonishment gave place 
to resentment, when the unmerited insults of bis language were 
followed by a blow, which immediately put to flight every thought 
save that of instant combat. Tressilian’s sword was instantly 
■“ drawn, and though perhaps somewhat inferior to Leicester in 
the use of the weapon, he understood it well enough to maintain 
• the contest with great spirit, the rather that of the two he was 
for the time the more cool, since he could not help imputing 
Leicester’s conduct either to actual frenzy, or to the influence of 
some strong delusion. 

Tlie rencontre bad continued for several minutes, without 
either party receiving a wouncl, when, of a sudden, voices were 
heard beneath the portico, which formed the entrance of the 
terrace, mingled with the steps of men advancing hastily. “ V^e 
are interrupted,” said Leicester to his antagonist; “foUow me.” 

At the same time a voice from the portico said, “ The 
jackajiape is right—they are tilting here.” 

Leicester, meanwhile, drew off Tressilian into a sort of recess 
behind one of the fountains, which served to conceal them, while 
six of the yeomen of tlie Queen’s guard passed along the middle 
walk of the Pleasance, and they could hear one say to the rest, 
“We shall never find them to-night among all these squirting 
funnels, squirrel-c^ges, and rablnt-holes; but if we light not 
on them, before we reach the farther end, we will return, and 
mount a guard at the entrance, and so secure them till morning.” 
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“ A proper matter," said another, “ the drawing of swords so 
near the Queen's presence, ay, and in her very palace, as 'twere ! 
—fijng it, they naust ^be some poor dranken game-cocks' fallen 
to sparring—^’vfere pity almost we should findothem — the 
•penalty is chopping off a hand, is it notl—'twere hard to lose 
hand for handling a bit of steel, that comes so natural to one’s 
gripe." 

“Thou art a brawler thyself, George," said another; “but 
take heed, for the law stands as thou sayest." ., 

“ Ay," sai(k the first, “ an the act h^ not mildly construed; 
for thou know’st 'tis not tKe Queen’s Palace, but my Lord of 
Leicester's.” 

^^Why, for that matter, the penalty may be as severe,” said 
another; “ for an our Gracious Mistress be jQueen, as she is, God 
sate her, my lord of Leicester is as good as Kin^.” 

“Hush! thou knave!" said a third; “how knowest thou 
who may be within hearing?" 

They passed on, making a kind of careless search, but seem¬ 
ingly more intent on their own conversation than bent on discover¬ 
ing the persons who had created the nocturnal disturbance. 

They had no sooner passed forward along the terrace, than 
Leicester, making a sign to Tressilian to follow him, glided 
away an opposite direction, and escaped through the portico 
uiidiscovered. He conducted Tressilian to Mervyn’s Tower, in 
which he was nbw again lodged; and then, ere parting with 
him, said these words, “ If thou hast courage to continue and 
bring to an end what is thus bi»ken off, be near me when thf* 
court goes forth to-morrow—-we shall find a time, and I will 
give you a signal wlmV it is fitting." 

• “ My lord," said Tressilian, “ at another time I might havo 
inquired the meaning of this strange and furious inveteracy 
against Ine. But you have laid that on my shoulder, which 
only blood ,pan wash away; aifd were you as high as your 
proudest wishes ever carried you, I would have from you satis¬ 
faction for my wounded honour." 

Oh, these terms they parted, but the adventures of the night 
were not ,yet ended* with Leicester;;' He was compelled to pass 
by Saintlowe’s,, Tower, in order to gain the private passage 
which led to his own chamber, and in the entrance thereof he 
met Iiord Hunsdon half clothed, and with a naked sword under 
hia arm. 
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“Are you awakened, too, with this larum, my Lord of 
Leicester 1” said the old soldier., “’Tis well—By gog's naUs, 
the nights are as noisy" as the day in' this Castle of yours. 
Some two hours since I was. awakened by the* breams of that 
poor brain-sick Lady Varney, whom her husband was forcing 
away. I promise you, it required both your warrant and the 
Queen’s to keep me from entering into the game, and cutting 
that Varney of yours over the head; and now there is a brawl 
down in the Pleasance, or what call you the stone terrace-walk, 
where all yonder gimcracks stand ■ 

The first part of the old man’s speech went through the 
Earl’s heart like a knife; to the last he answered that he 
himself had heard the clash of swords, and had come dow^u.. 
take order with those who had been so insolent so near the 
ft Queen’s presence, , * ' ’ 

“Nay, then,” said Hunsdon, “I will be glad of your lord- 
ship’s company.” (> 

Leicester was thus compelled to turn back with the rough 
old Lord to the Pleasance, where Hunsdon heard from the 
yeomen of the guard, who were under his immediate command, 
the nnsuccassful search they had made for the authors of the 
disturbance; and bestowefi for their pains some round dozen of 
curses on them, as lazy knaves and blind whoresons. Leicester 
also- thought it necessary to seem angry that no discovery hM 
been effected; but at length suggested to LoM Hunsdon, that 
after all it could only be some foolish young men, who had 
been drinking healths pott|f-deep, and who would be suf¬ 
ficiently seared by the search which had taken place after them. 
Hunsdon, who was himself attached to ’ijis cup, allowed that 
a pint-flagon might cover many of the follies which it had 
caused. “ But,” added he, “ unless your lordship will be less 
liberal in your housekeeping, and restrain the overflcfw ,of. ale, 
and wine, and wassail, I fores'ifee it will end in my .having some 
of these good fellows into the guard-house, and treating them 
to a dose of the strappado—And with this warning, good-night 
to you.” ^ ^ 

Joyful at being rid of Ins company, Lemester took leave of 
him at the entrance of hiS lodging, where they had first met, 
and entering the .private passage, took up the lamp which he 
had left there, and by its expiring light found the -way to hia 
own apartment. 
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jJHAPfER THIRTY-NINTH. 

Room 1 room ! for my horse will wince 

If he comes within so many yards of a prince ; 

For to tell you true and in rhyme, 

He was foal'd in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; 

When the great Earl of Lester 

In his castle did feast her. • -» 

• • MAKQnR or Owls—Ben Jonson, 

• > 

Thk amusement \'nth which Elizabeth and her court were next 
be regaled, was au exhibition by the true-hearted men of 
“Coventry, who were to represent the strife between the English 
and the. Daubs, agreeably to a custom long presirved in their 
ancient borough, and warranted for truth by old histories and 
chr^icles. In this pageant, one party of the townsfolk pre¬ 
sented the Saxons and tho other the Danes, and set forth, both 
•in rude rhymes and with hard blows, the contentions of these 
two fierce nations, and the Amazonian courage of the English 
women, who, acc>ording to the story, were thu principal agents 
in the general massacre of the Daifes, which took place at Hook- 
tide, in^ the year of God 1012. This sport, which had been 
loftg a favojirite pastime with the men of Coventry, had, it 
seems, been put down by the influence of some zealous clergy¬ 
man of the more precise cast, who chanced to have considerable 
influence with the magistrates. But the generality of the 
inhabitants had petitioned the l2ueen that they might have 
their play again, and be honoured with permission to represent 
it*before her Highness. And when the matter was canvassed 
in. tlMj little council, which usually atteuded the Queen for 
despatch’of business, the proposal, although opposed by some 
of the«stric^r sort, found favour->in the eyes of Elizabeth, who 
said that such toys occupied, without offence, the minds of 
many, who, lacking them, might find worse subjects of pastime; 
and tb*^t their pastors, however commendable for learning and 
godliness,,, were somewhat too sout in preaching against the 
pastimes of th^ir flocks; and so the pageant was permitted to 
proceed. 

Accordingly, after a morning xepast, which Master Laneham 
calls an ambrosial breakfast, the principal persons of the court 
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in attendance upon her Majesty, pressed to the Gallery Tower, 
to witness the approach of the two contending parties ol 
English and Banes; and after a signj^J had been given, the 
gate which opened in the circuit of the Chase 'vtas throwd wide 
to admit them. On they came, foot and horse; for some of, 
the more ambitious burghers and yeomen had put themselves 
into fantastic dresses, imitating knights, in order to resemble 
the chivalry of the two different nations. However, to prevent 
fatal accidents, they were not permitted to appear on real 
hors^, but had only license to accoutre themselyes with those 
hobbyhorses, as they are called, wliich anciently formed the 
chief delight of a morrice-dauce, and which still are exhibited 
on the stage, in the grand battle fought at the couclusio'u 
Mr. Bayes’s tragedy. The infantry followed in similar dis-' 
guises. The whole "exhibition was to bo oonsideied a sort 
'of anti-masque ,*^01 burlesque of the ilioro stately pageants, in 
which the nobility and gentry bore part in the show, and^. to 
the best of their knowledge, imitated with accuracy the person¬ 
ages whom they represented. The Hocktide play was of a • 
different character, the actors being persons of inferior degree, 
and their habits the better fitted for the occasion, tlie more in¬ 
congruous and ridiculous that' they were in themselves. Accord¬ 
ingly their array, which the progress of our tale allows us no 
time to describe, was ludicrous enough, and their weapons, 
though sufficiently formidai>ie to deal sound‘blows, were long 
alder-poles instead of lances, and sound cudgels for swords; 
and for fence, both cavalry and infantry were well equipped with 
stout headpieces and targets, noth made of thick leather. 

Captain Coxe, that celebrated humorist of Coventry, whose 
library of ballads, almanacs, and penny hisfories, fairly wrappffd 
up in parchment, and tied round for seewity with a piece of 
whipcord, remains still the envy of antiquaries, being himself 
the ingenious person under whose direction the pageapt had 
been set forth, rode valiantly on his hobbyhorse l)efore the 
bands of EngUsh, high trussed, saith Laneham, and brandish¬ 
ing his long sword, as became an experienced man of war,*' who 
had fought under the Queeu^ father, bluff JCing Hen^, at the 
siege of Boulogne. This ^chieftain was, as rlj^ht and reason 
craved, the first to enter the lists, and, passing the Galleiy at 
the head of his illyrniidons, kissed the hilt of his sword to the 
Queen, and executetl at the ,sarae time a gambade, the like 
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whereof had never been practtaed by two-legged hobbyhorse, 
Theig passing on with all his followers of cavaliers and infantry, 
he drc^v them iiji with ftiartial skill at *the opposite extremity 
of the bridge or 1;ilt-yard, until his ‘antagonists shoutd be fairly 
prepared for the onset. • 

This was no long interval; for the Danish cavalry and in- 
• faiitry, no way inferior to the English in number, valour, and 
equipment, instantly arrived, with the northern bagpipe blowing 
before them in token of their country, and headed by a cunning 
master of defence, only inferjor to the renowned Captain Coxe, 
if to him, in the discipline of war. The Danes, as invaders, 
tool^their station under the Gallery Tower, and opposite to 
jbaat of Mortimer] and, when their arrangements were com 
pletely made, a signal was given for the enc«unte% 

Their first charge upon each other, was rathw moderate, for 
(dther party had some dread of being forced into the lake. 
But*as reinforcements came up on either side, the encounter 
j.,^rew from a skinnisli into a hi axing battle. They rushed' upon 
one another, as Master Laneham testifies, like rams inflamed 
by jealousy, with such fimious encounter, that Ipth parties were 
often overthrown, and the clubs, and targets made a most 
horrible clatter. In many instances that happened which had 
been dreaded by the more experienced warriors, who began the 
day of strife. The rails which defended the ledges of the 
bridge had been, perhaps on purpose, left but slightly fastened, 
and gave way nndcr the pressure of those who thronged to the 
combat, so that the hot courage%of many of the combatants 
received a sufficient gooling. These incidents might have 
occasioned more seriojus damage than became such an afiray, 

. for •many of the champions who met with tliis mischance could 
not svrim, and those who could were encumbered with their 
suits * 0 ^ leathern and paper armjur j but the case had been 
provided for, <ftnd there were several boats in readiness to pick 
up the unfortunate waitiors, and convey them to the dry land, 
where^^dripping and dejected, they comforted themselves with 
the hot. ale and strong waters which were liberally allowed to 
them, without showihg any desire to re-enter so de.sperate a 
conflict • • 

Captain Coxe alone, that paragon of Black-Letter Antiquaries, 
after twice experiencing, horse and man, the perilous leap from 
the bridge ipto^the Jake, equal to any extremity to which the 
VOL. 5jl 2 F 
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favourite heroes of chivalry, vt^ose exploits he studied in an 
abridged form, whether Amadis, Belianis, Bevis, or his own 
Guy of Warwick, had ever been subjected toCaptain "Coxe, 
wc repeat, did alone, after fwo such mischances, rush again into 
the Beat of conflict, his bases, and the foot-cloth of his hobby¬ 
horse dropping water, and twice reanimated by voice and 
example the drooping spirits of the English; so that at last 
their victory over the Danish invaders became, as was just and 
reasonable,j^ complete and decisive. Worthy he was to be ren¬ 
dered immortal by the pen of Ben Tonsou, who, fifty years after¬ 
wards, deemed that a masque, exhibited at Kenilworth, could 
be ushered in by none with so much propriety, as by the ghost 
of Captain Coxe, mounted upon his redoubted hobbyhorse. ' 

These rough rural gambols ^lay not altogether agree with 
tlie reader’s preconceived idea of an entertainment presented 
before Elizabeth, in whose reign letters revived with such bril¬ 
liancy, and whose court, governed by a female, whose sen^ of 
propriety was equal to her strength of mind, was no less distin¬ 
guished for delicacy and refinement than her councils for 
wisdom and fortitude But whether from the political wish to 
seem interested in popular sports, or whether from a spark of 
old Henry’s rough masculine spirit, which Elizabeth sometimes 
displayed, it is certain the Queen laughed heartily at the imita¬ 
tion, or rather burlesque of chivalry, which was presented in 
the Coventry play. She called near her person the Earl of 
Sussex and Lord Huusdou, partly perhaps to make amends to 
the former for the long and '^private audiences with which she 
had indulged the Earl of Leicester, by engaging him in con¬ 
versation upon a pastime, which better suited his taste than 
those pageants that were furnished forth from the stores^ of 
antiquity. The disposition which the Queen showed to'laugh 
and jest with her military leaders, gave the Earl of Leicester 
the opptntiinity he had been watching for withdrawing from 
the royal presence, which to the court * around, so well had he 
chosen his time, had the graceful appearance of leaving his rival 
free access to the Queen’s person, instead of availing himself of 
his right as her landlord, to stand perpetually betwixt others 
and the light of her countenance. 

Leicester’s thoughts, however, had a far different object from 
mere courtesy; for no sooner did he see the Queen fairly en¬ 
gaged in conversation with Sussex and Huasdon, beMnd whose 
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t>ack stood Sir Nicholas Blou»t, grinning from ear to ear at 
each word which was spoken, t^an, making a sign to Tressilian, 
who* Recording io apporntinent, watched his motions at a little 
distan(?e, he e^ftftcated himself from the press, aftd walking 
•towards the Uhase, made his way through ihe crowds ofr ordi- 
naiy spectators, who, with open mouth, stood gazing on the 
♦ battle of the English and the Danes. When he had accom¬ 
plished this, which was a work of some difficulty, he shot 
another glance behind him to see tliat Tressdian had Jbeen 
equally successful, and as soon as he saw him als# free from 
the crowd, he led the way *to a small thicket, \>ehiud which 
stood a lackey, with two horees ready saddled. He flung him- 
the one, and made signs to Tressilian to mount the 
other, who obeyed without speaking a siiiglg word, 

Leicester then spurrecl his horse, and gallop^ti without stop¬ 
ping until ho reached a sequestered spot, environed by lofty 
oakg^ about a mile’s distance from the Cattle, and in .'in oppo¬ 
site direction from the scene to which ciu-iosity was drawing 
‘every spectator. He there dismounted, bound his horse to a 
tree, and only pronouncing the words, “ Here there is no risk 
of interruption,” laid his cloak aejoss his saddle, and drew his 
sword. ^ 

Tressj^ian imitated his example punctually, yet could not 
fofbear sayieg, as he drew his weapon, “ My lord, as I have 
been known to iflany as one who does not fear death, when 
placed in balance with honour, methinks I may, without dero¬ 
gation, iisk, wherefore, in the na*i|e of all that is honourable, 
your lordship has dared to offer me such a mark of disgrace, as 
places us on these terpas with respect to each other 1” 

If you like not such marks of my scorn," replied the Earl, 
“betake yourself instantly to your weapon, lest I repeat the 
usag&ypu* complain of.” 

“ It shall jjot need, my lord,” said Tressilian. “ God judge 
betwixt us ! and your blood, if you fall, be on your own head.” 

He had scarce completed the sentence,when they instantly 
closed!*yi combat. ^ 

But Leicester, whe was a perfect master of defence among 
all other exterioi; accomplishments of*the time, had seen, on the 
preceding night, enough of Tressilian’s strength and skill, to 
make him fight with more caution than heretofore, and prefer 
a secure, revenge to hasty one. For some minutes they foughr 
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with equal skill and fortune, tiil, in a desperate lounge which 
Leicester successfully put aside^ Tressilian exposed himself at 
disadvantage; and, in a subsequent attempt to close, the Sari 
forced his i.sword from his. hand, and stretchf.id him on the 
ground. With a grim smile lie held the point of his rapier 
within two inches of the throat of his fallen adversary, and 
placing his foot at the same time upon his breast, bid him con¬ 
fess Ids villanous wrongs towards him, and prepare for death. 

have no villany nor wrong towards thee to confess," 
answered Jjressilian, “ and am better prepared |or death than 
thou. Use thine advantage as tlioli wilt, and may God forgive 
you ' I have given you no cause for this." 

“No cause!" exclaimed the Earl, “no cause!—buU'^i^hv 
parley with such a slave 1—Die a liar, as thou hast lived !" 

He had witJliflrawn his arm for the purpose of strikiug ‘the 
Oxtal blow, when it was suddenly seized from behind. 

The Earl tunied in wrath to shako off the unexpected^ ob 
stacle, but was surprised to find that a strange-looking lioy had 
hold of his sword-arm, and clung to it with such tenacity of 
grasp, that he could not shake him off without a considerable 
struggle, in the ^.;ourse of which Tressilian had opportunity to 
rise and possess himself once more of his weapon. Leicester 
again turned towards him with looks of unabated ferocity, and 
tlie combat would have recommenced with still more ^despe-ra- 
tion on both sides, had not the boy clung to Lord Leicester’s 
knees, and in a shrill tone imph^red him to listen one moment 
ere he prosecuted this quarrel^ 

“ Stand up, and let me go," said Leicester, “ or bjr Heaven, 
I will pierce thee with my rapier !—What hast thou to do to 
bar my way to revenge]” 

“Much—much 1” exclaimed the undaunted boy; “since my 
folly has been the cause of these bloody quarrels between* you, 
and perchance of worse evife. Oh, if you would ev^J- again 
enjoy the peace of an innocent mind, if you hope again to sleep 
in peace and unhaunted by remorse, take so much leisure as to 
peruse this letter, anff then do as you list." 

While he spoke in this hager and earm^et manner, to which 
his singular features and voice gave a goblin-like effect, he held 
up to Leicester ^ packet, secured ■%ith a long Vess of woman’s 
hair, of a beautiful light brown colour. Enraged as he was, 
nay. almost blinded with fury to see his destined revenge so 
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strangely frustrated, the Earl Leicester could not resist this 
extraordinary supplicant. He snatched the letter from his 
hand—changed^ colour* as he looked qja. the superscription — 
undid, Avitli faltering hand, the knot which secm-ed —glanced 
•over the contents, and staggering back, would have fallen, had 
he not rested against the trunk of a tree, where he stood Tor an 
instant, his eyes bent on the letter, and his sword-point turned 
to the ground, without seeming to be conscious of the presence 
of an antagonist, towards whom ho had shown little mercy, and 
who might in turn have taken him at advantage. ]^ut for*5uch 
revenge Tressilian wuts too doble-mindcd—he also stood still in 
surprise, waiting the issue of this strange fit of passion, but 
^hoitlTng his weapon ready to defend himself in case of need, 
against some •new and sudden attack on the part of Leicester, 
wlfom l*e again sinspected to be under thiS infiAmce of actual 
frenzy. The boy, indeed, he easily recogniscfl as his old ac- 
qiitUiitance Dickon, whose face, once seen, was scarcely to bo 
forgotten; but how he came hither at so critical a moment, 
'' wiiy his interference was so energetic, and above all, how it 
came to produce so powerful au effect upon Leicester, were 
questions which he could not solve. • 

But tlie letter was of itself jM^weiful enough to work effects 
yet mo^e wonderful. It was that vdiich the unfortunate Amy 
hM written, to her husband, in which she alleged the reasons 
and manner of her flight from Cumiior Place, informed him 
of her having made her way to Kenilworth to enjoy his pro¬ 
tection, and mentioned the circq^stances which had compelled 
her to tgke refuge in Tressiliau’s apartment, earnestly request¬ 
ing he would, withouf delay, assign her a more suitable asylum. 
The letter concluded with the most earnest expressions of 
devoted attachment, and submission to his wiU- in all things, 
and* particularly respecting her situation and place of residence, 
conjuiiiig lyra only that she might not be placed under the 
guardianship or restraint of Varney. 

The letter dropped from Leicester's hand when he had per- 
useeP jt. “ Take my sword,” he said, ‘‘ Tfeasilian, and pierce my 
heart, as.I would tlit now have pifirced yours !” 

“ My lord,” said TressOian, “ yoi* have done me great wrong; 
but something within my breast ever whispered that it was by 
egregious error." 

“ iirror, indeed !” said Leicester, and handed him the letter : 
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“ I liave been made to believe a man of honour a villain, and the 
best and purest of creatures a flilse profligate.—Wretched boy, 
why comes this letter now, and'where the bearer lingered V' 

“ I dare not tell you, my lord,” said the boy^ svithdrawing, as 
if to keep beyond his reach;—“but here comes one who wasr 
the iflesseuger." 

Wayland at the same moment came up; and, interrogated • 
by Leicester, hastily detailed all the circumstances of his escape 
with Amy,—the fatal practices which had driven her to flight, 
—and her anxious desire to throw herself umjer the instant 
[»rotcctioii of her husband,—pointing out the evidence of the 
domestics of Kenilworth, “ who could not,” he observed, “ but 
remember her eagel inquiries after the Earl of Leicester olr^hcT 
first arrival.” • 

“ The villains !” exclaimed Leicester ; “ but oh, that .worst of 
villains, Varney <—and she is even no\V in his power !” 

“ But not, I trust in God,” said Tressilian, “ with any qpm- 
mauds of fatal import V’ 

“No, no, no!” exclaimed the Earl, hastily.—“I said some-' 
thing in madness—but it was recalled, full}'^ recalled, by a 
hasty messenger ;‘r and she is now—she must now be safe.” 

“ Yes,” said Tressilian, “ she must be safe, and I 7/iust be 
assured of her safety. My own quai’iel with you is ended, my 
lord; but there is another to begin with the seducer of Amy 
Robsart, who has screened his guilt under the cloak of the in¬ 
famous Varney.” 

“The seducer of Amy T' replied Leicester, with a voice like 
thunder; “say her husband !—her misguided, blinded, most 
unworthy husband !—She is as surely Countess of Lefbester as 
I am belted Earl. Nor can you, sir, point out that manner ,of 
iustice which I will not render her at my own free will, I.need 
scarce say, I fear not your compulsion.” 

The generous nature of Tressilian was instantly turned from 
consideration of anything personal to himself, and centred at 
once upon Amy’s welfare. He had by no means undoubting 
confidence in the fluctuating resolutions of Leicester, whose 
mind seemed to him agitated beyond the {Government of calm 
reason; neither did he, noljwitlistanding the assurances he had 
received, think Amy safe in the hands of his dependants. “ My 
lord,” he said calnl^, “ I mean you no offence, and am far from 
seeking a quarrel. But my duty to Sir Hugh Robsart compels 
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me to catrf this matter instantly to the Queen, that the Coun¬ 
tess’s rank may be acknowledged in her person.” 

“.You shall not need, sir,” leplied the Earl haughtily; “ do 
not dare to injerfere. * No voice but Dudley’s shall proclaim 
Dudley’s infamy—to Elizabeth herself will I tell it, and then 
*for Cuimior Place with the sjjeed of life and death 1” • 

So saying, he unbound his horse from the tree, threw himself 
into the saddle, and rode at full gallop towards the Castle. 

“ Take me before you, Master Tressihan,” said the boy, see¬ 
ing Tressilian mount in the same haste—“ my tale is not all 
told out, and i need your piptection.” , 

Trassilian complied, and followed the Earl, though at a less 
furi<iU8 rate. By the way the boy confessed, with much cou- 
• trition, that^in resentment at Waylaud’s evading all his in¬ 
quiries concerning the lady, after Dickoii conceited he had in 
various Vays merited his confidence, he had pujEloined from him # 
in revenge the letter with which Amy had intrusted him for the 
Eart of Leicester, His purpose was to have restored it to Inin 
,, that evening, as he reckoned himself sure of meeting ^ith him, 
in consequence of Way land’s having to perform the part of Arioa 
in the pageant. He was indeed something jlarmed when he 
saw to whom the letter was addiessed; but he argued tliat, as 
Leicester did not retmm to Kenilwm'th uutil that evening, it 
wpuld be again in the possession of the proper messenger, as 
soon as, in the mature of things, it could possibly be delivered. 
But Way land came not to the pageant, having been in the in¬ 
terim expelled by Lambourne from the Castle, and the boy not 
being able to find him, or to get%peoch of Tressilian, and find¬ 
ing himself in possession of a letter addressed to no less a person 
than the Earl of Leicester, became much afraid of the couse- 
qflenees of his frolic. The caution, and indeed the alann, which 
Wayland had expressed respecting Varney and Lambourne, led 
him* to judge, that the letter njust be designed for the Earl’s 
own b?ind, fmd that he might prejudice the lady by giving it to 
any of the domestics. He made an attempt or two to obtain 
an qipdience of Leicester, but the singularity of his features, and 
the meanness of his appearance, oc^ioned his being always re¬ 
pulsed by the insolSnt menials whom he applied to for that pur¬ 
pose. Once, indeed, he had nearlf succeeded, when, in prowl¬ 
ing about, he found in the grotto the casket^ which he knew to 
belong to the unlucky Coimtess, having seen it on her journey ; 
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for nothing escaped his prying eye. Having strove m vain to 
restore it either to Tressilian or 'the Countess, he put it into the 
hands, as we have seen, of Leicester himself, but unfortantjtely 
he did not recognise him in his disguise. „ i ' 

At length the boy thouglA he was on the point of succeeding,, 
when* the Earl came down to the lower part of the hall; but 
just as he was about to accost him, he was prevented by Tres- . 
silian. As sharp in ear as in wit, the boy lizard the appoint¬ 
ment settled betwixt them, to take place in the Pleasance, and 
resolved to add a third to the party, in hopes that^ either in com¬ 
ing or in rotutuing, he might find an opportunity of delivering 
the letter to Leicester; for strange stories began to flit among 
the domestics, whidi alarmed him for the lady’s safety. Acci-^ 
dent, however, detained Dickon a little behind tlu^Earl, and as ' 
he reached thCfiarcatk; he saw thorn engaged in combat in con- 
<" sequence of whio/i he hastened to alarm* the guard, having little 
doubt that what bloodshed took place hetwixt them might arise 
out of his own frolic. Continuing to lurk in the portieo,^he 
heard th^ second appointment which Leicester, at parting, ' 
assigned to Tressilian, and was keeping them in view during the 
encounter of the, Coventry men, when, to his surprise, lie re¬ 
cognised Way land in the crowd, mucli disguised, indeed, but 
not sufficiently so to escape* the prying glance of his old comrade. 
They drew aside out of the crowd to explain their situfition to 
each other. The boy confessed to Wayland wlijit we'have above 
told, and the artist in return, informed him that his deep 
anxiety for the fate of the unfortunate laxly had brought him 
back to the neighliourhood of fne Castle, upon his learning that 
morning at a village about ten miles distant that Varney and 
Larnbourne, whoso violence he dreaded, had both left Kenil¬ 
worth over-night. 

While they spoke, they saw Leicester and Tressilian .separate 
themselves from the crowd, dpgged them until they m<Junted 
their horses, when the Ixiy, whose speed of foot ha^ been'before 
mentioned, though he could not possibly keep up with them, 
yet arrived, as we have seen, soon enough to save Tressil^an’s 
life. The boy had just finished his tale when they arrived at 
the Galleiy Tower. " ' 
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, CHAPTER' FORJiETH. 

• • , 

High o’er tlu) eastern steep^.he sun is beaming, 

And darkness flies with her deceitful shadows ;— i 

So tnitli pievails o’er falsehood. 

Old Play. 

As Tressilian rode along the bridge, lately the scene of so much 
riotous sport, he could not but observe that men’s counteoances 
had singiilarlf^ changed dumng the space of his,brief absence. 
The mock fight was over, but the joeu, still habited in their 
matjquing suits, stood together in groups, Hke the inhabitants 
• of a city who have been just startled by some strange and 
alaiTOin^ news. • % 

When he reached the basc-coui-t, appearances were the same^ 
—domestic.^, retainers, and under officers, stood together and 
wffispered, bending their eyes towards the windows of the great 
hall with looks which seemed at once alarmed and mysterious. 
Sir Nicholas Blount was the first person of his own particular 
acquaintance Tressilian saw, who left him nq time to make in¬ 
quiries, but greeted him with, “ ^od help thy heart, Tressilian, 
thou art fitter for a clown than a* courtier—thou canst not 
attend ms becomes one who follows her Maje.sty.—Here you are 
called for, Vishe^ for, waited for—^no man but you will serve 
the turn ; and thither you come with a misbegotten brat on thy 
horse’s neck, as if thou wert dry nurse to some sucking devil, 
and wert just returned from airi%.” 

“Why, what is th^ matter?” said Tressilian, letting go the 
boy, whtr sprung to ground like a feather, and himself dismount¬ 
ing at the same time. 

“\Vhy, no one knows the matter,” replied Blount; “I can¬ 
not smell it out myself, though I Jiave a nose like other courtiers. 
Only hiy Hbrd of Leicester has galloped along the bridge, as 
if he would have rode over all in his passage, demanding an 
audjjpuce of the Queen, and is closeted even now with her, and 
BurMgh, and Walsiugham—and y^ are called for—but whether 
the matter be treason or worse no one knows.” 

“He speaks true, by Heaven^” said Raleigh, who that 
instant appeared; “you must immediate^ to the Queen’s 

presence.” 
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“ Be not rash, Raleigh,” said Blount, “ remember boots— 
For Heaven^s ssdce, go to my chamber, dear Treasilian, and don 
my new bloom-coloured silken hose—I have worn them •but 

twice.” ‘ • /t 

“ PshawV' answered Tres&ilian; “do jihou take caje of this 
boy, Mount; be kind to him, and look he escapes you not—^ 
much depends on him.” 

So saying, he followed Raleigh hastily, leaving honest Blount 
with the bridle of his horse in one hand, and the boy in the 
other; Blount gave a long look after him. 

“Nobody,”,he said, “calls me to these mysteries—and he 
leaves me here to play horse-keeper and child-keeper at once. 

I could excuse the one, for I love a good horse naturally >vbut 
to be plagued wdth a bratchet whelp.—Whence come ye, my‘ 
fair-favoured little gessipl” 

“ From the Fens,” answered the hoyjt 

‘‘ And what didst thou learn there, forward imp 1” 

“ To catch gulls, with their webbed feet and yellow stockings,” 
siiid the boy. 

“ Umph !” said Blount, looking down on his own immense 
roses—Nay, thpn the devil take him asks thee more ques¬ 
tions.” e 

Meantime Tressiliau traversed the lull length of the great 
hall, in which the astonished courtiers formed various ^groups, 
and were whispering mysteriously together, w^ile all kept theii 
eyes fixed on the door, wliich led from the upper end of the 
hall into the Queen’s withdrawing apartment. Raleigh pointed 
to the door—Tressdian knoc^Led, and was instantly admftted. 
Many a neck was stretched to gain a viejv into the interior of 
the apartment; but the tapestiy which covered the door on the 
inside was drepped too suddenly to admit the slightest gratifi¬ 
cation of curiosity. 

Upon entrance, Tressilian fopnd himself, not without a strong 
palpitation of heart, in the presence of Elizabetli, wlfo was 
walking to and fro in a violent agitation, which she seemed to 
scorn to conceal, whil« two or three of her most sage and,.,con¬ 
fidential counsellors exchanged anxious looks with each ■other, 
but delayed speaking till her wrath had abated. Bbfore the 
empty chair of state in whfdh she had been seated, and which 
was half pushed laside by the violence with which she bad 
started from it, knelt Leicester, his arms crossed, and his brows 
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beut on*tbe ground, still and motionless aa the effigies upon a 
sepulchre. Beside him stood ^he Lord Shrewsbury, then Earl 
Mafshal of Elngland, ]^olding his bat(^n of office—the Earl’s 
swotH was unt^ftkled, and lay before* him on the floj/r. 

“ Ho, sir 1” said the* Queen, coming close up to Tressilian, and 
stamping on the floor with the action and manner of Henry 
himself; “you knew of this fair work— you are an accomplice 
in this deception which has been practised on us— you have 
been a main cause of our doing injustice'?” Tressilian dropped 
on his knee before the Queen, his sense showing him the rfek of 
attempting any defence at •that moment of irritatiou. “ Art 
dumb, siiTah!” she continuedthou know'st of this affair, 
dosH-hou not?” 

“Not, gracious madam, that this poor lady was Countess of 
Leicester.” • * ^ 

“Nor shall any one* know her for such,’^ said Elizabeth. 
“ Death of my life ! Countess of Leicester !—-I say Dame Amy 
DuJlley—and well if she hath not cause to write herself widow 
»of the traitor liobert Dudley.” 

“ Madam,” said Leicester, “ do with me what it may be your 
will to do—but work no injury on this gentleman—he hath in 
no way deserved it.” ^ 

• “ Arid will ho be the better for thy intercession,” said the 
Queen, Heaving Tressilian, who slowly arose, and rushing to 
Leicester, who continued kneeling—“ the better for thy inter¬ 
cession, thou doubly false—thou doubly forsworn?—of thy 
intorc^sion, whose villany hath made me ridiculous to my 
subjects, and odious to myself could tear out mine eyes for 

their blindness!" o 

Burleigh here ventured to interpose. 

Madam,” he said, “ remember that you are a Queen—Queen 
of Englapd—mother of your people. Give not way to this wild 
storm Tt)f passion.” .» 

Elizabeth'^umed round to him, while a tear actually twinkled 
in her proud and angry eye. “ Burleigh,” she said, “ thou Jirt a 
statesman—thou dost not, thou canst not; compreliend half the 
Bconi—half the misery, that man has poured on me !” 

With %e utmost caution—wi|h the deepest reverence, 
Burleigh took her hand at the moment he saw her heart was 
at the fullest, and led her aside to an oriel vfiudow, apart firon3 
rile others. 
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“ Madam,” he said, “ I am a statesman, but I am also a man 
—a man already grown old in your coimcils, who have not, and 
cannot have a wish on earth hilt your "lory and happiness'—I 
pray you to,,be composed.” 

“Ah, Burleigh,” said Elizabeth, “thou little knowest”—here 
her t^rs fell over her cheeks in despite of her. 

“ I do—I do know, my honoured sovereign. Oh, beware that 
you lead not others to guess that which they know not I ” 

“ Ha !” said Elizabeth, pausing as if a new train of thought 
had suddenly shot across her brain. “ Burleigh, thou art right 
—thou art right—anything but diSgrace^—anything but a con¬ 
fession of weakness—anything rather than seem the cheated— 
slighted—'Sdeath ! 'to think on it is distraction !” 

“ Be but yourself, my Queen,” said Burleigh; “ and soar far 
above a weakiless 'v^hich no Englishman will ever believe his 
Elizabeth could*’have entertained, unless the violence of her 
disiippointment carries a sad conviction to his bosom.” 

“What weakness, my lord*?” said Elizabeth, haughtily; 
“would you too insinuate that the favour in which I held 
yonder proud traitor, derived its source from aught”—But here 
she could no longer sustain the proud tone which she had 
assumed, aud again softened as she said, “But why should I 
strive to deceive even thee,' my good and wise servant I” 

Burleigh stooped to kiss her hand with affection, and ----rare in 
the annals of comts—a tear of true sympatliy'-dropped from th^' 
eye of the minister on the hand of his Sovereign. 

It is probable that the consciousness of possessing this sym¬ 
pathy, aided Elizabeth in supporting her mortification, and 
suppressing her extreme resentment; but she was still more 
moved by fear that her passion should betray to the public 1;Jie 
affront and the disappointment, which, alike as a womap and 
a Queen, she was so anxious to conceal. She turned from 
Burleigh, and sternly pace^^-tho hall till her featur^^ had 
recovered tlieir usual dignity, and her mien its wonted stateli¬ 
ness of regular motion. 

“Our Sovereign ki her noble self once more,” whispered 
Burleigh to Walsingham; mark what phe does, and take 
heed you thwart her not.” 

She then approached Leicester, and said, with calmness, 
“ My Lord Shrewsbury, we discharge you of your prisoner. 
My Lord of Leicester, rise and take up your sword—a quartei 
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of an hour’s restraint, under ^he custody of our Marshal, my 
lord, is, we think, no higli penance for months of falsehood 
practised upon ^ us. Wq will now hes.r the progress of this 
atfair*”—She tHeii seated herself in her chair, and {^aid, “You, 
Tressilian, step forward, and say what you know.” 

Tressilian told his story, generously suppressing as much as 
he could what affected Leicester, and saying nothing of their 
having twice actually fought together. It is very probable 
that, in doing so, he did the Earl good service; for had the 
C^ueen at that, instant found anything on account of which she 
could vent her wrath upon Him without laying open sentiineuts 
of which she waa ashamed, it might have fared hard with him. 
,She*paused when TressUian had finished his tale. 

“We will take that Wayland,” she said, “into our own 
service, ,and place the boy in our Secretaiy-ofiiee Tfor instruction, 
that he may in future use discretion towards letters. For you, 
Tressilian, you did wrong in not communicating the whole 
truth to us, and your promise not to do so was both imprudent 
and undutiful. Yet, having given your word to this uiihajjpy 
lady, it was the part of a man and a gentleman to keep it; 
and on the whole, we esteem you for tlie cluiracter you have 
sustained in this matter.—My Lord of Leicester, it is now your 
turn to_tell us the truth, an exercise to which you seem of late 
to have been too much a stranger.” 

Accordingly, she extorted, by successive questions, the whole 
history of his first acquaintance with Amy Eobsart—their 
marriage—his jealousy—the ci^ises on which it was founded, 
and many particulars besides. Leicester’s confession, for such 
it might be called, wds wrenched from him piecemeal, yet was 
upon the whole accurate, excepting that he totally omitted to 
mention that he had, by implication, or otherwise, assented to 
Vame^’e'designs upon the life of his Countess. Yet the con- 
sciousi^ess oj this was what at tliat moment lay nearest to his 
heart; and although ho tnisted in great measure to the very 
positive counter-orders which he had sent by Lamboume, it was 
his purpose to set out for Cumnor Place, in person, as soon as 
he shoul(}^ be dismissed from the pf^ence of the Queen, who, ho 
concluded, would presently leave Kenilworth. 

But the Earl reckoned without his host. It is true, his 
presence and his communications were gall and wormwood to 
his on,ce partial mistress. But, barred from every other and 

i •> 
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more direct mode of revenge, tliQ. Queen perceived that she gave 
her false suitor torture by these inquiries, and dwelt on them 
for that reason, no more regarding the cpain which she l^efself 
experienced^ than the savage cares for the seafmg of his own 
hands^by grasping the hut pincers with which he tears the flesh 
of his eajjtive enemy. 

At length, however, the haughty lord, like a deer that tiiruKS 
to bay, gave intimation that his patience was failing. “ Madam,” 
he said, “I have been much to blame—more than even your 
just resentment has expressed. Yet, madam, le^. me say, that 
iny guilt, if it'be unpardonable, waS not unprovoked; and that, 
if beauty and condescending dignity could seduce the fraU heart 
of a human being, 1 might plead both, as the causes of my con-. 
cealing this secret from your Majesty.” 

The Queen V/as so much struck with this reply, which Lei¬ 
cester took care Should be heard by no one but herself, that she 
was for the moment silenced, and the Earl had the temerity to 
pumue his advantage. “Your Grace, who has pardoned’ so 
much, will excuse my throwing myself on your royal mercy for ' 
those expressions, which were yester-morning accounted but a 
light offence.” ' 

The Queen fixed her eyes bn him while she replied, “ Now, 
by Heaven, my lord, thy effrontery passes the bounds of belief, 
as well as patience ! But it shall avail thee nothing.—Whdt, 
ho ! my lords, come all and hear the newsMy Lord of Lei¬ 
cester’s stolen marriage has cost me a husband, and England a 
King, His lordship is patriaT-jhal in his tastes—one wife at a 
time was insufficient, and he designed us the honour of his left 
hand. Now, is not this too insolent,—tfiat I could not grace 
him with a few marks of court-favour, but he must presume ..to 
think my hand and crown, at his disposal 1—You, however, 
think better of me; and I can pity this ambitious m'an, as I 
could a child, whose bubble’of soap has burst between his 
hands. We go to the presence-chamber—My Lord of Leicester, 
we command your close attendance on us.” 

All was eager expectation in the hall, and what wa^ the 
universal astonishment, whSn the Queen <said to those next 
her, “The revels of Kenikvorth are not yet exhausted, my 
lords and ladies—;we are to solemnise the noble owner’s mar¬ 
riage.” 

There was a \miversal expression of surprise. » 
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“ It is true, on our royal \word,” said the Queen j “ he hath 
kept this a seoret even from u^ that he might surprise us with 
it at^thia very ulace and time. I see yt)U are dying of curiosity 
to know the h3pl)y bride—It is Amy Robsart, tlie s^me \fho. to 

• make up the May-game yesterday, figured in the pageant aes the 
wife of his servant Varney.” 

“For God’s sake, madam,” said the Earl, approaching her 
with a mixture of humility, vexation, and shame in his coun¬ 
tenance, and speaking so low as to be heard.by no onei else, 

“ take my head, as you threatened in your anger^ and spare me 
these taunts 1 Urge not a ialling man—trea^l not on a crushed 
worm.” , 

r worm, my lord,” said the Queen, in the same tone; 

“ nay, a snake is the nobler reptile, and the mo^e exact simili¬ 
tude—the frozen snak^ you wot of, which ^ras warmed in a* 
certain bosom”- ^ 

‘iFor your own sake—for mine, madam,” said the Eail— 
“while there is yet some reason left in me”- 

* “Speak aloud, my lord,” said Elizabeth, “and at farther 

distance, so please you—your breath thaws ^^our ruff. What 
have you to ask of us 1” , 

“ Permission,” said the unfortunatg Earl, humbly, “ to travel 
to Cumjior Place.” 

"“To fetch home your bride belike?—Why, ay,—that is but 
right—for, as we Tiave heard, she is indifferently cared for there. 
But, my lord, you go not in person—we have counted upon 
passing certain days in this Cas^ie of Kenilworth, and it were 
slight courtesy to leave us without a landlord during our resi' 
dence here. Under your favour, we cannot think to incur such 
disgrace in the eyes of our subjects. TressUian shall go to 
Ciunnor Place instead of you, and with him some gentleman 
whodi^tlf been sworn of our chamber, lest my Lord of Leicester 
should Jbe agstin jealous of his old rival.—Whom wouldst thou 
have to be in commission with thee, Trcssilian ?” 

Tressilian, with humble deference, suggested the name of 
Kaleigb. 

“Why,,ay,” said“>the Queen; “so Ged ha’ me, thou hast 
made a good choice. He is a yo«ng knight besides, and to 
deliver a lady from prison is an appropriate first adventure.— 
Oumnor Place is little better than a prison, you are to know, 
my lords and ladies —Besides, there are certain faitours there 
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whom we would willingly hav*' in fast keeping. You will 
furnish them, Master Secretary, with the warrant necessary tc 
secure the bodies of Richard Varney and the, foreign Alasco, 
dead or ali^e. Take a sufi^cient forc'^ with yoh, gentlemen— 
bring ,the lady here in all honour—lose no time, and God be 
with you!” 

They bowed and left the presence. 

Who shall describe how the rest of that day was spent at 
K(mi];worth 'I The Queen, who seemed to have remained there 
for the sole pui*pose of mortifying and taunting-the Earl of 
Leicester, showed herself as skilful in that female art of ven- 
gesmce, as she was in the science of wisely governing her people. 
Tlie train of state soon caught the signal, and, as he walked, 
among his own splendid preparations, the Lord of Kenilworth, 
^in his own Castle, already experienced the lot ot a dlsgraeied 
courtier, in the slight regard and cold manners of alienated 
friends, and the ill-T;oncealed triumph of avowed and open 
enemies. Sussex, from his natural militaiy frankness of 
disposition, Burleigh and Walsingham, from their penetrating 
and prospective sagacity, and some of the ladies, from the 
compassion of their sex, were^ the only persons in the crowded 
co\irt who retained towards him the countenance they had 
home in the morning. 

o -1 

So much had Leicester- be*m accustomed to consider court- 
favour as the principal object of his life, that ail other sensations 
were, for the time, lost in the agony which his haughty spirit 
felt at the succession of pett’ insults and stiidied neglects to 
which he had been subjected; but when he retired to his own 
chamber for the night, that long fair tr^,ss of hair which had 
once secured Amy’s letter, fell under his observation, and with 
the influence of a countcr-charm, awakened his heart to robler 
and more natural feelings. He kissed it a thousand times; 
and while he recollected that'lie had it always in liis power to 
shun the mortifications which he had that day undergone, by 
retiring into a dignified and even prince-like seclusion, with the 
beautiful and beloved partner of his future life, he felt that he 
could rise above the revenge*^which Elizabeth had condescended 
to take. ■ 

Accordingly, on the following day, the whole conduct of the 
Earl displayecl so much dignified equanimity; he seemed so 
aolicitoua about the accommodations and amusements of Ms 
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guests, yet so indifferent to tlifsir personal demeanour towards 
liim; so respectfully distant to the Queen, yet so patient of her 
liaras^mg displeasui’e, 41iat 'Elizabeth •changed her manner to 
him, and, thou|ft cold and distini^, ceasetl to off»r him any 
direct affront. She intimated also with some sharpugKSs to 
others around her, who thought they were consulting her 
pleasure in showing a neglectful conduct to the Earl, that while 
they remained at Kenilworth, they ought to show the civility 
due from guests to the Lord of the Oas'tle. In short, ^patters 
were so far oiianged in twen^-four hours, that some of the more 
experien(‘,ed and sagacious courtiers foresaw a strong possibility 
of Leicester’s restoration to favour, and regulated their demean- 
our^owards him, iis those who might one day claim merit for 
not having deserted him in adversity. It is time, however, to 
•leave these Intrigues, and follow Tressilian*a|ict Raleigh on their,* 
journey. 

'Jhe troop consisted of six persons; for, besides Wayiand, 
t-hey had in company a royal pursuivant and two stout seiwing- 
raen. All were well armed, and travelled as fast as it was 
possible with justice to their horses, which had a long journey 
before them. They endeavoured to procure ^omo tidings as they • 
rode along of Varney and his'party, but could hear none, as 
they h^d travelled m the dark.* At a small village about 
twelve miles from Kenilworth, where they gave some refresh¬ 
ment to their horses, a poor clergyman, the curate of the place, 
came out of a small cottage, and entreated any of the company 
wlio might know aught of surgeiy, to look in for an instant on 
a dying man. 

The empiric Wayld^nd undertook to do bis best, and as tlie 
curate conducted fiim to the spot, he learned that the man had 
l)eon,found on the high road about a mile from the village, by 
labourers, as they were going to their work on the preceding 
mornipg, and the curate had g^ven him shelter in his house. 
He had received a gun-shot wound wliich seemed to be obviously 
mortal, but whether in a broil or from robbers they could not 
learff,. as he was in a fever, and spoke* nothing connectedly. 
Wayiand,entered the dark and lo^ly apartment, and no sooner , 
had the curate drawn aside the curtain, than he knew in the 
distorted features of the patien# the countenance of Michael 
Lamboume. Under pretence of seeking something which he 
wanted, Wayiand hastily apprised his fellow-travellers of this 
vor.. * 2 o 
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extraordinary circumstance; and both Treasilian and Baleigh, 
full of boding apprehensions, hastened to the curate’s house to 
see the dying man. ' <■' 

The wreteh was by this *time in the agonies of death, from 
whicK a much better surgeon than Wayland could not have 
rescued him, for the bullet had passed clear through his body. 
He was sensible, however, at leiist in part, for he knew Tres- 
silian, and made signs that he wished him to stoop over his 
bed. Tressilian did so, and after some inarticulate mumrurs, 
in which the names of Varney and Lady Leicester were alone 
distinguishable, Lambomme bade him “make haste, or ho 
would come too late.” It was in vain Tressilian rurged the 
patient for farther information ; he seemed to become in s\ime 
degree delirious, and when he again made a signal to attract 
Tresailiaii’a attention, it was only for the purpose of desiring' 
him to inform his uncle, Giles Gosling of the Black Bear, that 
“ he had died without his shoes after ail,” A convulsion veri¬ 
fied his words a few minutes after, and the travellers derived 
nothing from having met with him, saving the obscure fears 
concerning the fate of the Countess, which his dying words 
were calculated to'convey, and which induced them to urge 
their journey with their utmost s{)eed, pressing horses in the 
Queen’s name, when those which they rode became unfit for 
service. 


CHAPTBK FORTY-FIJIST. 

c 

Tlie deatb-bell tlirice was heard to riug, 

An aerial voice waa hoard to call, 

And thrice the raven flapp’d its wing , 

Ar ound the towers of Cumnor Hall, 

MrCKLf!. 

Wk are now to return to that part of our story where we 
intimated that Varney, jmssessed of the authority of th^'^Earl 
of Leicester, and of the Queen’s permission to the same effect, 
hastened to secure himself against discovery of his' perfidy, by 
removing the Com^teBS from fitenilworth Castle. ’ He had pro¬ 
posed to set forth early in the morning, but reflecting that the 
liarl might relent in the interim, and seek anotiier interview 
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with tho Countess ho resolved io prevent, by immediate depart¬ 
ure all chance of what would probably have ended in his 
dewcj^ion and ruin. Fer tin's purjiose he called for Lambourne, 
and was exceemilgly incensed to find that his trusty attendant 
-was abroad on some ramble in tho neighbouring villiige, or 
elsewhere. As his return was expected, Sir Richard C4jm- 
manded that he should prepare himself for attending him on 
an immediate journey, and follow him in case he returned after 
his departure. • * 

■ In the iireatiwhile, Varney used the ministry of a servant 
called Robin Tider, one to whom the mysteries of Oumnor 
Place were already in some degree knoii^n, as he had been 
^ the^ more than once in attendance on the Earl. To this man, 
whose character resembled that of Lamb^urrjp, though he was * 
•neither ^jnite so prompt nor altogether so,profligate, Varney 
gave command to have three horses saddled, and to prepare a 
horijc-litter, and have them in readiness at the postern-gate. 
The natural enough excuse of his lady’s insanity, which was 
now universally believed, accounted for the secrecy with which 
she was to bo removed from the Castle, and he reckoned on 
the same apology in case the lyifortuiiate Amy’s resistance or 
screams should render such necessary. The agency of Anthony 
Foster lyas indispensable, and that Varney now went to secure. 

•This pf-rson, naturally of a sour unsocial disposition, and 
somewhat tired, ‘besides, with his journey from Cumnor to 
Warwickshire, in order to bring the news of the Countess’s 
escape, had early extricated hirffeelf from the crowd of was- 
sailers, and betaken himself to his chamber, wliere he lay asleep, 
when Varney, completely equipped for travelling, and with a 
daik lantern in his hand, entered his apartment. He paused 
an instant to listen to what his associate was murmuring in his 
sleep* and could plainly distinguish the words, “ Ave Maria — 
ora pro^nobis—No—it runs pot sb—deliver us from evil—Ay, 
so it goes.” 

“Praying in his sleep,” said Vaniey; “and confounding his 
old ahd new devotions—He must have more need of prayer 
ere I am done with 4iim.—What ho 1 holy man—^most blessed 
penitent!—Awake—^awake !—The devil has not discharged you 
from service yet.” » 

As Vaniey at the same time shook the sleeper tho arm, it 
changed.tho current of his ideas, and he roared out, “Thieves! 
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—thieves ! I will die in defeDce of ray gold—my hard-won 
gold, that has cost me so dear.—^Where is Janet?—Is Janet 
safe?” ' * , 

“Safe enough, thou bellowing fooll” sJlid Varney; “art 
thou iuot ashamed of thy clamour ]’' 

Foster by this time was broad awake, and, sitting up in Ids 
bed, asked Varney the meaning of so untimely a visit. “ It 
augurs nothing good,” he added. 

“ A.,false prophecy, most sainted Anthony,” returned Varney ; 
“it augurs that the hour is come for converting thy leasehold 
into copyhold—^What sayest thou to that ?” 

“ Hadst thou told mo this in broad day,” said Foster, “ I 
had rejoiced—but at this dead hour, and by this dim light*‘and 
•looking on thy j^le^face, which is a ghastly contradiction to 
. thy light words, I ^cannot but rather think of the' work that is' 
to be done, than the guerdon to be gained by it,” 

“ Why, thou fool, it is but to escort thy charge baclf to 
Ciunnor Place.” 

“ Is that indeed all ?” said Foster; “ thou look’st deadly pale, 
and thou art not moved by trifles—is that indeed all ]” 

“ Ay, that—and maybe a trifle more,” said Varney. 

“ Ah, that trifle more !” said Foster; “ still thou look’st paler 
and paler.” 

“ Heed not my countenance,” raid Varney, “ you see it by 
this wretched light. Up and be doing, man-'—Think of Oum- 
iior Place—thine own proper copyhold—Why, thou mayest 
found a weekly lectureship,-'besides endowing Janet like a 
baron’s daughter.—Seventy pounds and odd.” 

“ Seventy-nine pounds, five shillings aucl five-pence half-penny, 
besides the value of the wood,” said Foster; “ and I lun to h?ve 
it all as copyhold ?” » 

“ All, man—squirrels and all^—no gipsy shall cut 'the value 
of a broom—no boy so muJui as. take a bird's nest, without 
paying thee a quittance—Ay, that is right—don thy matters 
as fast afi possible—horses and every thing are ready, all save 
that accursed villain Lambourao, who is out on some iflfernal 
gambol.” 

“ Ay, Sir Kichard,” said Foster, “you would take no advice. 
I ever told you that drunken' profligate would iail you at need 
Now I could have helped you to a sober young man,” 

“ What, some slow-spoken, loug-breathed brother of the congre- 
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gation?—Why, we shall have^use for such also, mau—Heaven 
be praised, we shall lack labourers of every kini—Ay, that is *• 
ri^ht, forget not your pistols—Come i¥)W, and let us away.” ' 
“whither'1’® said Anthony. , « 

“ To my lady's chamber—and, mind—she must along with us. 
Thou art not a fellow to be startled by a shriek?” 

“ Not if Scripture reason can bo rendered for it; and it is 
wiitten, ‘ wives, obey your husbands,’ But will my lord's com¬ 
mands bwir us out if we use violence V’ 

“Tush, mfyi; here is his signet,” answered Yamey; and, 
having thus silenced the objections of his associate, they went 
togetlier to Lord Hunsdori’s apartments, and, acquainting the 
seii’fciuel with their purpose, as a matter sanctioned by the 
Queen and the Eaii of Leicester, they entered the cliamher of 
the uiifiortimhte Couutess. * * 

Tiio horror of Amy may he conceived, wuien, starting from a 
br^en slumber, she saw at her bedside Yarney, the man on 
earth she most feared and hated. It was even a consolation to 
see that he was not alone, though she had so much reason to 
dread his sullen companion. 

“Madam,” said Varney, “there is no •time for ceremony, • 
My Lord of Leicester, Imving* fully considered the exigencies 

• of the time, sends you his orders ^immediately to accompany us 
«u. our return to Oumnor Place. 8ec, here is his signet, in token 
of his in.stant ai¥l pressing commands.” 

“It is false!” said the Countess; “thou hast stoleu the 
warrant—tliou, who ait capaWe of every villany, from the 
blackest to the basest! ” 

“ It is TRUE, maditm,” replied Varney; “so true, that if you 
(ip not instantly arise, and prepare to attend us, we must compel 
you,to obey our orders.” 

* Compel!—thou darest not put it to that issue, base as thou 
art,"Exclaimed the unhappy C(Aintess. 

“ That remains to be proved, madam,” said Varney, who had 
determined on intimidation as the only means of subduing her 
bigR,spirit; “if you put me to it you will find me a rough 
groom o1£ the chamibers.” * 

It was at this tlueat that Amy screamed so fearfully^ that 
had it not b^n for the received opinion pf her insanity, she 
would quickly have had Lord Hunsdon and others to her aid 
^ Perceiving, however, that her cries were vam, she appealed to 
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Foster in the most aflFecting Jerms, conjuring him, as his 
daughter Janet’s honour and purity were dear to him, not to 
pern)it her to be treated with unwomanly violence. * 

“Why, Jjpadam, wives iT\ust obey their hv^iands—there’s 
Scripture warrant for it,” said Foster ; “ and if you will dress , 
yourself, and come with us patiently, there's no one shall lay 
linger on you while I can draw a pistol-trigger.” 

Seeing no help arrive, and comforted even by the dogged 
language of Foster, the Countess promised to rise and dress 
herself, if they would agree to retire from the rpojn. Varney 
at the same time assured her of alFsafety and honour while in 
their hands, and promised, that he himself would not approach 
her, since his presence was so displeasing. Her husband,'^he 
added, would be at Gumnor Place within twenty-four hours 
^fter they had reaShed it. ' , > 

Somewhat coinfoHed by this assurance, upon which, how¬ 
ever, she saw little reason to rely, the unhappy Amy made her 
toilette by the assistance of the lantern which tliey left with fier 
when they quitted the apartment. 

Weeping, trembling, and praying, the unfortunate lady dressed 
hersclf—with sensations how ditferent from the days in which 
she was wont to decorate herselY in all the pride of consi-ious 
l)eauty ! She endeavoured to' delay the completing her dress as , 
long as she could, until, terrified by the impatience of ^arney^ 
she was obliged to declare herself r<iady to attend them'. 

When they were about to move, tfie Countess clung to Foster 
with such an appearance of terror at Varney’s approach, that 
the latter protested to her, with a deep oath, that he had no 
intention whatever of even coming near Ker, “ If you do but 
consent to execute your husband’s will in qui^'tness, you shall,^” 
he said, “ see but litile of me. I will leave you undisturbed to 
the care of the usher whom your good taste prefers,” « c 
“My husband’s will 1” she «*.xclaimed. “But it is th,^ will 
of God, and let that be sufficient to me.—I will go with Master 
Foster as unresistingly as ever did a literal sacrifice. He is a 
father at least; and will have decency, if not humanity. '^For 
thee, Varney, were it my latdst word, thou avt an equal, stranger 
to both.” 

Varney replied qnly she wa^ at liberty to choose, and walked 
some paces before them to show the way; while, half leaning 
on Foster, and half carried by him, the Countess was transported 
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from Samtfowe’s Tower to the postem-gate, where Tider waited 
with the litter and horses. * 

The Countess Wiis placed, in the former without resistance, 
She ftaw with |cyne s^isfaction that while Foster and Tider 
rode close by the litter, which the letter conducted, Ihe dreaded 
Varney lingered behind, and was soon* lost in darkness. A* little 
while she strove, as the road winded round the verge of the lake, 
to keep sight of those stately towers which called lier husband 
lord, and which still in some places sparkled with lights, where 
wassailers were yet revelling. But when the direction*of the 
road reiiderecl this no longer* possible, she drew .back her hefid,- 
and sinking down in the litter, recommended herself to the care 
of fii'ovidence. 

Besides the desire of inducing the Countess to proceed cpiietl)'’ 
,011 her journey, Varney liad it also in view*to iiave an interview 
with LaDibourue, by \fhom he every moment expected to be’* 
joined, without the presence of any witnesses. He knew the 
chatactor of this man—prompt, bloody, resolute, and greedy, 
and judged him the most fit agent he could employ in his 
iarthcr designs. But ten miles of their journey had been 
measured ere he heard tlie hasty clatter of Worse's hoofs behind 
him, and was overtaken by Mioliael Lambourno. 

• Fictted as he was with his absence, Varney received his pro¬ 
fligate servant with a rebuke of ujiusual bitterness. “ Drunken 
villain,” he silid, “ thy idleness and debauched folly will stretch 
a halter ere it be*long; and for me, I cin-e not how soon !” 

This style of objurgation, Lai^bounie, wlio was elated to an 
unusual degree, not only by an cxtraordinaiy cup of wine, but 
by the sort of confidejitial interview ho had just had with the 
Earl, and the secret of which he had made himself master, did 
nSt receive with his wonted humility. “He would take no 
insolence of language,” he said, “ from the best knight that ever 
'wore spurs. Lord Leicester hac^ detained him on some business 
of imilbrt, and that was enough for" Varney, who was but a ser¬ 
vant like himself.” 

Vgjney was not a little siuprised at his unusual tone of in- 
.solence ; but ascribing it to liquor,,suffered it to pass as if un¬ 
noticed, efnd then f)egan to tamper with Lamboui-ne, touching 
his willingness .to aid in removing, out of the Earl of Leicester’s 
way an obstacle to a rise, which would put» it in his power to 
reward his trusty followers to their utmost wish. And upon 
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Michael Lamboume’s seeming ignorant what was^'ineant, he 
plainly indicated “ the litter-loall, yonder,” as the impediment 
which he desired should ,be removed. ^ » 

“ Look you, Sir Richard, and so forth,” aakh (dichael, “'some 
are wiser than some, that is one thing, and some are worse than ^ 
some/that’s another. 1 know mv lord’s mind on this matter 
better than thou, for he hath trusted me fully in the matter. 
Here are his mandates, and his last words were, Michael 
Lambourne—for his lordship speaks to me as a gentleman of 
the sword, and useth not the words drunken villain, or such 
like phrases, off those who know not how to bear new dignities, 
—Varney, says he, must pay the utmost respect to my Countess 
—I trust to you for-looking to it, Lambourne, says his lord&liip, 
and you must bring back my signet from him peremptorily.” 

“Ay,” replied‘Varney, “said he so, indeed? You know all, 
then?” 

“All—all—and you were as wise to make a I'riend of me 
while the weather is fair betwixt us.” ' 

“And was there no one prasent,” said Varney, “when my 
lord so spoke ? ” . 

“ Not a breathirag creature,” replied Lambourne. “ Think 
you my lord would trust any ono with such matters, save an 
approved man of action like myself?” , 

“Most true,” said Varney,; and making a pause, ho looked 
forward on the moonlight road.' They were traversing a with; 
n.nd o}>en heath. The litter, being at least a mile before them, 
wiis both out of sight and bearing. He looked behind, and 
there was on expanse, lighted by the moonbeams, without one 
human being in sight. He resumed his«specch to Lambourne; 
“And will you turn upon your master, who has introduced 
you to this career of court-like favour—whose appreutice you 
have been, Michael—who has taught you the de})thB and 
shallows of coui-t intrigue?” , 

“Michael not me !” said Lambourne j “I have.*a name will 
brook a ma&ter before it as well as another; and as to the rest, 
if I have been an apprentice, my indenture is out, and J am 
resolute to set up for myself” 

“Take thy quittance first, thou fool!’^ said Vainey; and 
with a pistol, which he had^^for some time held in his hand, 
shot Lambourne through the body. 

The wretch fell from his horse, without a single groan j and 
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Varney, dismounting, rifled bis pockets, turning out the lining, 
that it might appear ho had f^en by robbers, lie secured the 
hktl’s packet, which his chief Qbject, but he al.so took 
Laml^oume’s pluse, containing some gold pieces, the relics of 
what his debauchery had left him’ and, from a singular com¬ 
bination of feelings, carried it in his hand only the length of a 
small river, which crossed the road, into which he threw it as 
far as he could fling. Such arc the strange remnlmts of con¬ 
science whicli remain after she seems totally subdued, that this 
cruel and remorseless mau would have felt himself degraded 
had he j)ocketcd the few pieces belonging to Um wretch whom 
he had thus ruthlessly slain. 

"Ifhe murderer reloaded his pistol, after cleansing the lock 
and barrel from the appearances of late explosion, and rode 

• calmly iifter the litter, satisfying himself tiiat’^ie had so adroitly 
removed a trouhlesum’fe witness to many of his intrigues, amr 
the hearer of mandates wliich he had no intentions to obey, and 
which, therefore, he was desirous it should be thought had never 
reached his hand. 

The remainder of the joiiniey was made with a degree ol 
speed, whicli showed the little care they Ixid fur the health of 
the unhappy Countess. They'paused only at places where all 
\vas under their command, and where the tale tliey were pre¬ 
pared \o tell of the insane Lady Varney would have obtained 
ready credit, she made an attempt to appeal to the com- 
[iassion of tlie few persons admitted to see her. But Amy 
saw no chance of-obtaining a ^tearing from any to whom she 
had an opportunity of addressing herself, and, besides, was too 
terrified for the presence of Varney, to violate the implied con- 
d^ition, under whibli she was to travel free from his company, 
The^ authority of Varney, often so used, during the Earl’s 
priyate.journeys to Oumnor, readily procured relays of horses 
wlieib wanted, so that they approached Cumnor Place upon 
the night iifter they left Kenilworth. 

At this period of the journey, Varney came up to the rear of 
tlie*iitter, as he had done before repeatedly during their pro¬ 
gress, and asked, “What does she»1” 

“She sleeps,” said Foster; “I Would we were home—her 
strength is ei^austed.” o 

“ Rest will restore her,” answered Varne/. '' She sliall soon 
sleep ;sound and long—we must consider how to lodge her in 

• safety.” , •«■* 
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“ III lier own apartments, to be sure,” said Foster.*^ I have 
sent Janet to her aunt’s, with % proper rebuke, and the old 
women are truth itself—Jbr they hate tl^s lady cordially.” • 
“We will not trust them, however, friend lAnthony,’” said 
Varney; “ must secure *her in that stronghold whore you ^ 
keep ;four gold, 

“My gold!” said Anthony, much alarmed; “why, what 
gold have I’?—God help me, I have no gold—1 would I bad.” 

“Kow, many hang thee, thou stupid brute—who thinks of 
or careiB for thy gold'I—If I did, could I not find an hundred 
better ways to «eomc at it?—In one word, thy hcd-chamber, 
which thou hast fenced so curiously, must be her place of 
seclusion ; and thoir, thou hind, shalt press her pillows^ of 
down. — I dare to say the Earl will never ask after the rich 
furniture of these*four rooms.” 

This last considOratioii rendered FoMer tractable; he only 
asked permission to ride before, to make matters ready, and 
spurring his horse, ho posted before the litter, while Varney 
falling alx)ut threescore paces behind it, it remained only at 
tended by Tider. 

Wlien they had airived at Cumnor Place, the Countess a^^ked 
eagerly for Janet, and showed nfiich alarm when informed that 
she was no longer to have the attendance of that amiable girl. ’ 
“My daughter is dear to me, madam/’ said Foster, gruffly,; 

“ and I desire not that she should get the couft-tricks" of lying 
and 'scaping—-somewhat too much of that has she learned 
already, an it please your hwiyf^up.” 

The Countess, much fatigued and greatly terrified by the 
circumstances of her journey, made no answer to this insolence, 
but mildly expressed a wish to retire to her chamber. ^ 

“Ay, ay,” muttered Foster, “ ’tis but reasonable; but, under 
favour, you go not to your gew-gaw toy-house yonder—youVbl 
sleep to-night in better security^’ ‘ 

“ I would it were in my gi'ave,” said the Coimtess; “ but 
that mortal feelings shiver at the idea of soul and body 
parting,” ' ' t, 

“ You, I guess, have no «chance to shivQj: at thatj" replied 
Foster. “ My lord comes hither to-morrow, and doubtless you 
will make your own ways gooebwith him.” ‘ 

“ But does ho coble hither I—does he indeed, good Foster ?” 
“Oh, ay, good Foster!” replitxl the other. “Buc.whar 
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Foster sliari I be to-morrow, when you speak of me to my lord 
—though all I have done was to obey his own orders'?” 

You shall te my protector—a rough one indeed—but still 
a pr^ector,” alawerod the Countess. “ Oh, that Janet were 
^ but here ! ” 

“ She is better where she is,” ansAvered Foster—“ one df yon 
is enough to perplex a plain head—but will you taste any 
refreshment ? ” 

“ Oh, no, no—my chamber—my (‘liam))er. I trust,” sho said, 
apprehensively^ “ I may secure it on the inside 1” 

“With all my heart,” antfwered Foster, “soJ may secure it 
on the outside;” and taking a light he led llio way to a part 
of the building where Amy had never beeil, and (conducted her 
np a stair of great height, preceded by one of the old women 
.with a l^amp. • At the head of the stair, whiedFseemed of almost 
imnicasurahle height, they crossed a shoit w<»oden gallery, 
formed of black oak, and very narrow, at the farther end of 
which was a strong oaken door, which opened and admitted 
them into the raisci's apartment, homely in its accommodations 
if] the very last degree, and, except in name, little different from 
a prison-room. 

Foster stopped at- the dooi', and gave the latiij) to the 
Countess, without cither offering or permitting the attendance 
of the old Avoman Avho had carried it. The lady stood not on 
ceremony,' but ta|fing it hastily, barred the door, and secured 
it Avith the ample means provided dli the inside for that 
pur]»ose. ■> 

Varney, meanwhile, had lurked behind on the stairs, but 
hearing the door baifed, he now came up on tiptoe, and Foster, 
winking to him, f)ointed with self-complacence to a piece of 
concealed machinery in the wall, which, playing with much 
ease,and, little noise, dropped a part of the wooden gallery, 
after the manner of a drawbridge, so as to cut off all commu¬ 
nication between the door of the bed-room, which he usually 
inhabited, and the landing-place of the high winding-stair 
whick ascended to it. The rope by whic?i this machinery was 
wFouglit was generally carried within the hed-(!hamber, it being 
Foster’s object to provide against invasion from without; but 
now that it w^ intended to secure the prisoner within, the 
cord had been brought over to the landing-place, and was there 
made fust, when Foster, with much complacency, had dropped 
Che unsuspected tiaji-duor. 
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Varney looked with great attention at the machiheiy, and 
peeped more than once down the abyss which ^ was opened by 
tlie fiall of the trap-door. It was^ dar]^ as pi^h, and seemed 
profoundly,.deep, going, as Foster informed l;i» confederate in 
a whisper, nigli to the lowest vault of the Castle. Varney east^ 
once more a fixed and long look down into this sable gulf, and 
then followed Foster to the part of the manor-house most. ^ 
usually inhabited. 

When they ai-rived in the parlour which we have mentioned^ 
Varney requested Foster to get them supper, and some of the 
choicest wine. '« “ I will seek Alasco," he added; “ we have 
Work for him to do, and we must put him in good heart.” 

Foster groaned at this intimation, hut made no remonstBance, 
Tlie old woman assured Varney that Alaseo had scarce eaten or 
drunken since lifer master’s depicture, living peapetually shut 
up in the laboratory, and talking as if* the world's continuance 
dcj)ended on what he was doing there. 

I will teach him that the world hath other (daims on liim,” 
said Varney, seizing a light, and gomg in quest of the alchemist 
He returned, after a considerable absence, very pale, but yet 
with his habitual siicer on his cheek and nostril—“ Our friend,” 
he said, “ has exhaled.” 

“How! what mean youi” said Foster—“Run away—fled 
Avith my forty pounds, that should have been multiplied, a 
thousand fold! I will^have Hue and Cry I” , 

“ I will tell thee a surer way,” said Varney. 

“ How 1 which wayl” excluimed Foster; “I will liave hack 
my forty pounds,—I deemed them as surely a thousand times 
multiplied—I will have back my in-put,"af the least.” 

“ Go hang thyself, then, and sue Alaseo In the devil’s Conn 
of Chancery, for thither he has carried the cause.” 

“ How I—whac dost thou mean—is he dead?” . 

“ Ay, truly is he,” said Vaiwey, “ and properly swoln already 
in the hice and body—He had been mixing some bf his devil's 
medicines, and the glass mask which he used constantly had 
fallen from his fece, so that the subtle poison entered the ^rain, 
and did its work,” « 

“ SmeUt Maria !” said Foster;—“ I mean, God in his 
mercy preserve us from covetousness and deadly sin!—Had 
he not had projection, think you 1 Saw you no ingots in the 
crucibles?” 
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“ Nay, I looked not but <»t the dead carrion,” answered 
Varney ; “an ujgly spectacle—ho was swoln like a corpse three 
days exposed oil the wlfleel—Tah ! givff mo a cup of wine.” 

“ I will go,” Bifid Foster, “ I wilhexamine myselfi’- He 

-t(X)k the lamp, and hastened to the door, but there he^tated 
and paused. “ Will you not go with me V* said lie to Varney. 

“To v.^hat purpose!” said Varney; “I have seen and 
smelled enough to spoil my appetite. I broke the window, 
however, and let in the air—it reeked of sulphur, aud such 
like suffocating steams, as if the veiy devil had been there.” 

“And might it not he the act of the demon himself?” said 
Foster, still hesitating; “I have heard he is powerful at such 
tiinfe, and with such people.” 

“Still, if it were that Satan of thine,” answereil Vamey, 
’“who thus jades thy4magination, thou arj; in perfect safety* 
unless he is a most uiiconscronable devil indeed. He hath had 
twft good sops of late.” 

“How two sops—what mean you!” said Foster—“what 
mean you!” 

“You will know in time,” said Varney;—“and then this 
other banquet—but thou wiltj esteem Her too choice a morsel 
for the fiend's tooth—she must have her psalms, and harps, 
and sei^aphs.” 

' Anthojiy Foster he^rd, and came slowly back to the table : 
“ (lod ! Sir Kicbird, and must that thou be done ?” 

“Ay, in veiy truth, Anthony, or there comes no copyhold in 
thy way,” replied his inflexible i^sociate. 

“I always foresf^w it would land there !” said Foster; “but 
_ how. Sir Richard.,, now ?—for not to win the world would I put 
Imnds on her.” 

“rf cannot blame thee,” said Varney; “I should be reluc¬ 
tant to do that myself—we miss Alasco and his manna sorely ; 
ay, and thq dog Lambourne.” 

“Why, where tarries Lambourne!” said Anthony. 

“ Ask no questions,” said Varney, “ fhou wilt see him one 
day,* if thy creed he true.—But to our graver matter.—will 
teach thee a springe, Tony, to catch a pewit—^yonder trap-door 
—yonder gimcrack of thine, will remain secure in appearance, 
will it not, though the supports are withdrasvn beueath!” '' 

“ Ay, marry, will it,” said Foster; “ so long as it is not 
. triMlden on.” 
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“ But were the lady to atten?pt an escape over it,” replied 
Varney, her weight would carry it down 1” > 

“ A mouse’s weight wbiild do it,” said Foster^ 

“Why, ^hen, she dies in attempting her 'fescape, and what 
could, you or I help it, honest Tony 1 Let us to bed, we will 
adjust our project to-morrotv,” 

On the next day, when evening approached, Varney sum¬ 
moned Foster to the execution of their plan. Tider and Foster’s 
old man-servant were sent on a feigned errand down to the 
village, and Antliony himself, as pf anxious to see that the 
Countess suffered no want of accommodation, visited her place 
of confinement. He was so much staggered at the mildness 
and patience wdth which she seemed to endure her confinement, 
that he could not, help earnestly recommending to her not to 
3ros3 the threshold,of her room on any account whatever, until' 
Lord Leicester should come, “Which,” he added, “I trust in 
God, will be very soon.” Amy patiently promised thati.she 
would resign herself tn her fate, and Foster returned, to his 
hardened companion with his conscience half-eased of the peri¬ 
lous load that weighed on it. “ I have warned her,” he said, 
“surely in vain is t^ie snare set jn sight of any bird !” 

Ho left, therefore, the Countess’s dqpr unsecured on the 
outside, and. under the eye of Varney, withdrew the supports 
which sustained the falling trap, which, therefore, kept its level 
position merely by a slight adhesion. They withdrew to wait 
the issue on the ground-floor adjoining, but they waited long in 
vain. At length Varney, aft^ walking long to and fro, with 
his face muffled in his cloak, threw it suddenly back, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Surely never was a woman fool ’ enough to neglect so 
fair an opportunity of escape !” * 

“ Perhaps she is resolved,” said Foster, “ to await her^ hus¬ 
band's return.” ‘ ^ 

“ True !—^most true,” said Varney, nishiiig out, ‘‘ I had not 
thought of that before.” 

In less than two ^minutes, Foster, who remained behind, 
heard the tread of a horse in the courtyard, and then a wliistle 
similar to that which was the Earl’s usual signal;—tha instant 
after, the door of the Countess’s chamber open^, and' in the 
same moment the < trap-door |^ve way. There was a rushing 
sound—a heavy fall—a faint groan—and all was over. 

At the same instant, Varney called in at,the window, in an^ 
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accent and tone which was an indescribable mixture betwixt 
horror and raill^^ry, “Is the bird caught?—is the deed doiie^?” 

“ O God, for^'^ve us replied Autho&y Foster. 

“Why, thou'fbol,” said Varney, “thy toil is ended, and thy 
reward secure. Look down into tlie vault—what seest thou?” 

“I see only a heap of white clothes, like a snow-drift,” said 
Foster. “ 0 God, she moves her arm !” 

“ Hurl something down on hei’.—Thy gold chest, Tony—it 
is an heavy one." 

“Varney, 1:11011 art an incn,rnate fiend!” replied Foster;— 
“ There needs nothing more—she is gone ’ 

“ So pass our troubles," said Varney, eutci'ing the room ; “ I 
dreamed not I could have mimicked the Earl’s call so well." 

“ Oh, if there be judgment in Heaven tliou hast deserved 
U,” said’Foster, “and wilt meet it!-—Tliou hast destroyed her' 
Ity means of her best affections—It is a seething of the kid in 
the mother’s milk!” 

“ Tliou art a fanaticml ass,” replied Varney; “ let us now 
think how the alarm should bo given,—the body is to remain 
wliere it is.” 

But their wickedness was to be permitted no longer;—for 
even while they were at this consultation, Tressilian and Raleigh 
bioke in, upon them, having obtained admittance by means of 
lYder and Foster’s servant, whom they had secured at the 
village. * 

Anthony Foster fled on their ^^traiice; and knowing each 
comer and {mas of the intricate old house, escaped all search. 
But Vamey was taken on the spot; and, instead of expressing 
rjompunction for wljat had done, seemed to take a fiendiali 
phmsure in pointing out to them tlie remains of the murdered 
Goimtess, while at the same time he defied them to show that 
he h^d^any share in her death. The despairing grief of Tres- 
silian, 011 viewing the mangled and yet -warm remains of what 
had lately been so lovely and so beloved, was such, that Raleigh 
was compelled to have him removed from the place by force, 
while*l*e himself assumed the direction of what was to be done, 

Vaniey,*upon a sdbond examination, made very little mystery 
either of the crijne or of its motives; alleging, as a redson for 
his frankness, that though much of what ho confessed coul^ 
only have attached to him by suspicion, yet such suspicion 
wnnhl have been siiificient to donrive him of lieicester’s confi 
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deuce, and to destroy all his to^^ering plans of amhition. “ I 
waa^ not bom,” he said, “ to drag on the ren/iinder of life a 
degraded outcjist,—nor vill I so die, tliut my rf-to shall uiaRo a 
holiday to the vulgar herd.”. ^ 

Frt>m these words it was apprehended he had some de^igi^ 
upon himself, and he was carefully deprived of all means by 
which such could be carried into execution. But like some of - 
the heroes of antiquity, he carried about his person a small 
quantify of strong poison, prepared probaldy by the celebrated 
Demetrius Alasco. Having swallowed this ]X)tion over-night, 
he was found nbst morning dead in his cell; nor did he appear 
to have suffered mu,ch agony, his countenance presenting, even 
in death, the habitual expression of sneering sarcasm, which was 
predominant whi|,e ho lived. “ The wicked man,” saith Scrq)- ‘ 
- ture, “hath no boij,ds in his death.” 

The fate of his colleague in wickedness was long unknown. 
Cumnor Place was deserted immediately after the murder j,., for, 
ill the vicinity of what was callcxl the Lady Dudley’s Chamber, 
the domestics pretended to hear groans, and screams, and other 
supernatural noise.^. After a certain length of time, Janet, 
hearing no tidings of her father, J^ecame the uncontrolled mistress 
(ff his property, and conferred it, with her hand, upon Wayland, 
now a man of settled character, and holding a place in Elizabeth’s 
household. But it was after* they had been both dead for some 
years, that their eldest son and heir, in inakiRg some rcscarchos 
about Ciunnor Hall, discovered a secret passage, closed by an 
iron door, which, opening frOin behind tlie bed in the Lady 
Dudley’s Chamber, descended to a sort of cell, in which they 
found an iron cliest containing a quantity of .gold, and a human 
skeleton stretched above it. The fate of Ajithouy Foster v^as 
now manifest. Ho had fled to this place of concealment, for¬ 
getting the key of the spring-lock; and, being barred*-from 
escape, by the means he had deed for preservation^of tlat gold 
for which he had sold his salvation, he had there perished miser¬ 
ably. Uuquestional^y the groans and screams heard by the 
domestics were not entirelj^ imaginary, byt were those M this 
wretch, who, in his agony, was crying for jelief and succour. 

The news of the Countess’s dreadful fate put a sudden period 
fo the pleasures ^>f Kenilworth. Leicester retired from coiu't, 
and for a considerable time abandoned himself to his remorse. 
But as Varney in his last declaration had been studious to spare 
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the character of his patron, the Earl was the object rather of' 
compassion th^in resentmept.^ The Queen at length recalled’ 
him to court; ihe was ^onceanore distinguished as a statesman 
and favourite, ipd the rest of his career is well know^ to-history. 
But there was something retributive in his death, if, according 
to an account very generaUy received, it took place fr6m his 
swallowing a draught of poison which was designed by him for 
another person.* 

Sir Hugh Kobaart died very soon after his daughter, having 
settled his estate on Tressilian, But neither the prosj)ect of 
rural independence, nor the’promises of favonr-which Elizabeth 
held out to induce him to follow the court, could remove his 
profound melancholy. Wherever he weiit, he seemed to see 
before him the disfigured corpse of the early and only object of 
his affection.* At length, having made pfovidion for the maiu- • 
tenance of the old ffiends and old servants who formed Sir 
Hugh’s family at Lidcoto Hall, he himself embarked with his 
fridhd Raleigh for the Virginia expedition, and, young in years 
but old in gi’ief, died before his day in that foreign land. 

Of inferior persons it is only necessary to say, that Blount’s 
wit grew brighter as his yellow roses fatted; that, doing his 
part as a brave commander iu^ the wars, he was much more in 
his element than during the short period of his following the 
court; “and that Flibbertigibbet’s acute genius raised him to 
favour afid distinction, in the employment both of Burleigh and 
Walsiugham. 

* Note L. Death of^io Earl of lieicesrter. 
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*88, extiicates Ills master out of a 
dileitiuia 193; sends Alasco down to 


Cumnor, 231; piles his invention,’256; 
administci'a the*iifl^D^ 274; presents 
eoi tiflcutes of Ain^ ■ ill-health, 351; 
knighted, 357 , extricates Leicester from 
^18 difficulty with the Queen, 385 , his 
Trisis, 397 , Blanders A^y to Leicester, 
400, cairies her^nff to Cumnor, 461; 
shoots Lambouine, 456 . sets 4Jie trap, 
461 ; suicide, 464 
Venice treacle, 160 


Wavuano BMi rn, Floliday's account of, 
114; siitpnsod hy Trussiluin,i23, naiia- 
tive of his life, 128 . his deu blown up, 
1.33 ; nirn'iii^torti^ dmught to 8ir Hugh 
Hob,salt, 119, buys medicine fioin the 
Jew, L57 ;•administers to the Eail of 
Smssex, 166, .sent down to Cjyjirior, 
219, mteiviow with Amy as'a pedlai, 
242, aidflaher e.scape to KcnilwoiLh, 
283 ; loso|^io letter, 328; expelled 
from the casTlc 331 ; wcdt^aiiet, tO'P 
note on, 4ft 

What stir, wjiat turmoil, have wo for thi 
nones? 3^ 

WhltehocsiWale, 108; note on, 469. 

Woodstock Park. 94. 
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